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FOREWORD 

|UST  a  word  as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  this 
volume.  The  brief  introductory  articles  are 
for  the  parents,  and  may  with  some  children 
be  read  aloud,  the  purpose  being  to  start  dis- 
cussion about  the  particular  virtue  mentioned.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  these  subjects  have  been  dealt  with 
in  such  a  way  as  to  provoke  questioning  and  difference 
of  opinion.  That  is  the  way  moral  judgment,  which  is 
character  building,  grows.  The  oftener  such  ques- 
tions are  raised  and  talked  about  the  better  for  parents 
and  children  alike.  But  it  must  be  ' '  give  and  take. ' ' 
Don't  talk  doivn  to  the  children.  Talk  tvith  them,  and 
get  their  ideas  and  compare  them  with  your  own. 
You  should  grow  with  their  growth  ! 

The  stories  are  for  reading  by  the  children  and 
are  in  a  relation  to  the  subjects  discussed,  not  too 
exact  or  too  close,  but  in  a  manner  to  cause  reflection 
upon  the  subject  matter  while  furnishing  an  interest- 
ing story.  It  will  be  found  that  most  of  these  stories 
are  capable  of  much  historical  expansion.  If  the  in- 
terest is  great  enough,  any  encyclopaedia  will  give  a 
great  deal  of  material  about  the  characters  which  are 
treated,  and  thus  almost  endless  development  can  be 
secured.  If  this  is  done,  the  stories  will  furnish  a 
very  striking  course  in  history,  literature  and  ideas. 

A.  A.  B. 
L.  W.  B. 
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QUOTATIONS 

There  is  a  marked  likeness  between  the  virtues  of  man  and 
the  enlightenment  of  the  globe  he  inhabits — the  same  dimin- 
ishing in  gradation  in  vigor  up  to  the  limits  of  their  domains, 
the  same  essential  separation  from  their  contraries — the  same 
twilight  at  the  meeting  of  the  two :  a  something  wider  belt  than 
the  line  where  the  world  rolls  into  night,  that  strange  twilight 
of  the  virtues;  that  dusky,  debatable  land,  wherein  zeal  be- 
comes impatience,  and  temperance  becomes  severity,  and  justice 
becomes  cruelty,  and  faith  superstition,  and  each  and  all  vanish 
into  gloom. — iRusJcin. 

You  are  not  to  consider  if  your  every  word  or  action  may 
admit  of  another  interpretation;  'tis  your  own  true  and  sincere 
interpretation,  your  real  meaning  in  what  you  said  or  did,  that 
is  what  you  are  thenceforward  to  maintain,  whatever  it  cost 
you.  Men  speak  to  your  virtue  and  conscience,  which  are  not 
things  to  be  put  under  a  mask;  let  us  leave  these  pitiful  ways 
and  expedients  to  the  jugglers  of  the  law. — Montaigne. 

As  an  architect,  before  erecting  a  large  edifice,  examines 
and  tests  the  soil  in  order  to  see  whether  it  can  support  the 
weight,  so  a  wise  law-giver  does  not  begin  by  drawing  up  laws 
that  are  good  in  themselves,  but  considers  first  whether  the 
people  for  whom  he  designs  them  are  fit  to  endure  them. — 
Sousseau. 

There  is  no  absolute  type  on  earth;  the  absolute  exists  in 
the  Divine  Idea  alone;  the  gradual  comprehension  of  which 
man  is  destined  to  attain;  although  its  complete  realization  is 
impossible  on  earth;  earthly  life  being  but  one  stage  of  the 
eternal  evolution  of  life,  manifested  in  thought  and  action 
strengthened  by  all  the  achievements  of  the  past,  and  advanc- 
ing from  age  to  age  towards  a  less  imperfect  expression  of 
that  idea. — Ma^zsini. 

Hands  off:  neither  the  whole  of  truth  nor  the  whole  of 
good  is  revealed  to  any  single  observer,  although  each  ob- 
server gains  a  partial  superiority  of  insight  from  the  peculiar 
position  in  which  he  stands.  Even  prisons  and  sick-rooms  have 
their  special  revelations.  It  is  enough  to  ask  of  each  of  us 
that  he  should  be  faithful  to  his  own  opportunities  and  make 
the  most  of  his  own  blessing-s,  without  presuming  to  regulate 
the  rest  of  the  vast  field. — William  James. 

The  true  order  of  phenomena  is  that  conditions  arouse  th« 
feelings  and  the  feelings  create  the  ideas  and  beliefs.  These 
last  are  the  final  form  into  which  the  whole  is  crystallized  in 
the  human  mind,  constituting  the  thought  of  the  age  and  peo- 
ple in  which  they  prevail,  and  in  harmony  with  which  all  ac- 
tivity takes  place. — Lester  F.  Ward. 
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CHARACTER  BUILDING 

GENERAii  Introduction 

HEN  all  is  said  and  done,  the  great  task  of 
parents  and  teachers  is  the  building  of  sound 
and  enduring  character.  And  this  is  no  light 
or  simple  task,  or  one  that  may  be  entered 
upon  in  a  holiday  mood.  It  is  serious  and  painstaking 
business,  though  from  the  easy-going  way  in  which 
many  persons  go  to  it  one  might  suppose  that  it  was 
the  simplest  of  all  parental  duties.  The  illusion  of 
this  attitude  lies  in  the  fact  that  for  so  many  years 
of  human  life  the  child  is  almost  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  people  who  have  charge  of  it,  and  the 
defects  and  consequences  of  wrong  or  misguided 
handling  are  not  immediately  apparent.  As  saith 
the  old  cynic,  ''Because  judgment  against  an  evil 
work  is  not  speedily  executed,  therefore  the  heart  of 
the  son  of  man  is  fully  set  in  him  to  do  evil. ' ' 

Character  building  is  one  of  those  achievements 
which  has  to  be  entered  upon  with  a  deep  faith  and 
a  great  heart.  Even  those  who  wish  to  do  the  best 
for  their  children  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
they  are  themselves  conscious  of  many  defects  of 
character,  and  know  that  while  they  discipline  or 
rebuke  their  children,  they  are  not  without  fault 
themselves.  It  is  a  hard  duty  to  bear  heavily  upon 
a  child  when  you  yourself  know  that  if  a  similar 
authority  were  at  every  point  to  bear  equally  heavily 
upon  you,  it  would  have  to  be  doing  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  time.  It  takes  great  courage  to  keep  on  assert- 
ing a  virtue  which  you  know  you  have  not  yourself. 

And  yet  this  is  what  we  are  called  upon  to  do  if 
we  do  anything.    We  are  not  perfect  ourselves  and 
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know  it.  We,  by  the  light  of  the  very  maturity 
which  we  have  attained,  are  more  conscious  of  the 
defect  than  anyone  else.  It  is  this  very  conscious- 
ness which  drives  us  on  to  attempt  what  often  seems 
the  impossible  duty  of  inculcating  a  virtue  which  we 
have  not.  But  there  is  no  help  for  it;  this  is  what 
we  must  do  if  we  are  to  be  of  any  service  to  our  chil- 
dren or  pupils.  For,  it  must  be  understood,  that 
we  all  live  upon  the  hope  that  our  children  are  not 
going  to  be  like  us;  we  should  all  regard  that  as  a 
calamity.  But  we  hope  that  they  will  exceed  us  in 
virtue,  in  power  and  in  usefulness.  If  it  were  not 
so,  the  world  could  not  improve  and  there  would  be 
no  progress  whatever. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  therefore,  that  we 
keep  clear  in  our  minds  this  distinction.  We  do  not, 
by  eulogizing  the  various  virtues  which  the  experience 
of  mankind  has  found  valuable  and  praiseworthy,  pro- 
claim that  we  have  them  ourselves.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend that  we  have  attained  the  position  which 
enables  us  to  point  to  our  own  careers  or  our  own 
attainments.  What  we  may  do,  with  justice  and  with 
truth,  is  to  indicate  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  point 
in  our  own  understanding  where  we  see  differences 
which  we  may  not  have  discovered  earlier,  and  excel- 
lences which  we  passed  by  unheeding  in  our  own 
youth. 

If  this  distinction  is  kept  in  mind,  many  a  parent 
will  proceed  much  more  vigorously  and  more  painstak- 
ingly than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  I  have  often 
heard  people  say  that  they  did  not  dare  to  proceed 
against  children  who  did  wrong  because  they  knew 
their  own  faults  too  well.  Still  others  have  told  me 
that  whenever  they  endeavored  to  instill  some  par- 
ticular  virtue   or   excellence   they   felt   hypocritical 
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about  it,  well  knowing  that  if  they  were  suddenly 
called  to  account  for  the  same  quality  they  would  be 
found  wanting. 

Insofar  as  this  feeling  proceeds  from  genuine 
modesty,  it  is  very  desirable,  because  it  will  bring  a 
right  attitude,  temper  justice  with  mercy,  and  mingle 
in  right  proportions  the  ethical  demand  and  the  prac- 
tical judgment.  But  if  it  leads  to  shirking  responsi- 
bility, it  is  not  modesty  but  cowardice.  If  this  prin- 
ciple were  generally  acted  upon,  nobody  would  ever 
attempt  anything,  because  failure  or  apparent  failure 
is  the  almost  universal  rule.  I  have  heard  few  peo- 
ple who  ever  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  their 
own  lives.  And  those  who  seemed  to  have  attained 
the  most  were  the  ones  who  expressed  least  satisfac- 
tion. 

But  we  are  in  the  world  nevertheless,  and  our 
children  are  here,  and  they  are  looking  to  us  to  guide 
them,  and  arm  them  for  the  struggle  of  life.  It  is  a 
just  demand  which  their  being  makes  upon  us,  not 
that  we  shall  urge  them  to  be  like  us,  but  to  give  them 
the  results  of  our  experience,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing.  It  is  not  certain  that  they  will  accept  our 
experience  and  I  do  not  underrate  the  influence  of 
example.  But  whether  they  take  our  experience  or 
not,  it  is  still  true  that  we  must  give  it  to  them  for 
what  it  is  worth.  We  must  make  it  our  business  to 
create  the  love  of  that  which  we  love,  whether  we 
have  reached  it  or  not.  We  must  accept  the  responsi- 
bility, whatever  the  limitations  placed  upon  us,  and 
not  shrink  from  the  contrasts  which  we  present  to  the 
truths  which  we  teach. 

This  is  itself  an  achievement  of  a  high  order. 
Those  persons  who  are  fond  of  saying  that  we  demand 
from  children  what  we  do  not  demand  from  our- 
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selves  miss  the  point  entirely.  A  man  of  middle  age 
may  not  do  many  things  which  he  may  justly  require 
of  his  sons.  A  woman  of  middle  life  may  very  prop- 
erly make  requirements  of  her  daughters  to  which 
she  is  not  herself  subjected.  If  all  these  things  make  a 
contrast,  that  contrast  must  be  faced  whether  it  is  in 
character  or  behavior.  There  is  no  escape  from  this. 
It  may  as  well  be  faced  first  as  last. 

But  it  need  not  cause  misgivings,  unless  it  occurs 
in  matters  and  relations  where  the  contrast  shows  a 
present  desire  for  evil,  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
which  cannot  be  mistaken  for  anything  else.  Then 
the  trouble  is  not  the  act  itself,  but  the  hypocrisy, 
which  is  a  very  much  more  fundamental  matter.  My 
observation  is  that  children  make  the  necessary  quali- 
fications very  readily  and  with  entire  justice.  You 
have  nothing  to  fear  in  urging  upon  your  children 
the  highest  virtues,  provided  you  are  not  hypocritical 
about  it.  It  is  a  not  uncommon  experience  that  those 
who  have  sinned  the  most  will  love  the  most.  Often 
such  urging  is  the  sincerest  penitence  for  the  past. 

Character  building  is  like  any  other  building  proc- 
ess. It  is  'building.  That  does  not  mean  miscella- 
neous throwing  together  of  all  kinds  of  materials  in 
an  unconnected  fashion.  You  would  not  call  a  great 
pile  of  bricks,  a  great  pile  of  lumber,  and  a  great  pile 
of  lime  and  mortar  and  other  materials  for  a  house 
a  building!  What  makes  these  materials  a  building 
is  their  proper  co-ordination  and  their  skillful  joining 
together.  That  means  many  kinds  of  labor  and  much 
skill.  It  means  many  days  of  labor,  and  above  all  it 
means  a  plan !  It  means  some  understanding  of  what 
the  materials  are  for  and  where  they  may  be  used  to 
greatest  advantage. 

This  is  also  the  case  in  the  building  of  character; 
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there  is  the  problem  of  the  plan,  and  the  other  prob- 
lem of  the  selection  of  materials.  Then  there  is  the 
question  of  labor  and  co-operation.  All  these  must 
be  considered,  and  behind  and  below  is  the  determina- 
tion to  build.  All  these  things  you  observe  are  the 
results  of  preparation  and  choice.  They  are  not  acci- 
dents which  just  occur  without  cause  or  relation. 
Often  you  think  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  choose, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  everybody  always  has  some 
choice,  however  slight.  There  is  always  a  better  to 
be  selected,  even  if  the  best  is  not  to  be  secured. 

It  often  has  occurred  to  me  that  parents  have 
said  that  they  were  restricted  by  their  surroundings 
and  condition.  Sometimes  it  has  been  education, 
sometimes  money,  sometimes  something  else.  "What 
can  I  do?"  these  people  say.  My  reply  uniformly 
has  been  that  some  choice  is  always  possible.  In 
every  to^vai,  for  example,  there  are  people  of  high 
ideals  and  people  of  low  ideals  and  people  of  no  ideals 
whatever.  In  every  school  there  is  a  choice  of  chil- 
dren. In  every  community  there  are  good  examples 
and  bad  examples  in  the  casual  life  of  the  place. 
Everybody  has  a  choice  as  to  what  group  he  will  be 
identified  with. 

The  issue  is  often  obscured  by  the  fact  that  we 
seek  to  leap  at  one  bound  from  the  start  to  the  finish 
of  the  task.  Or,  what  is  quite  as  common,  we  begin 
with  the  ornaments  before  the  foundations  are  laid. 
Of  course,  these  things  can  onlj^  lead  to  disappoint- 
ment and  failure.  But  there  is  a  beginning,  and 
there  is  progress,  and  there  are  the  visible  signs  of 
such  progress.  These  are  not  out  of  the  reach  of 
anybody.  And  what  is  more,  these  efforts  soon  indi- 
cate what  our  real  desires  are.  I  have  often  watched 
this,  too.     As  a  pastor,  when  a  new  family  came  into 
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the  parish,  I  always  watched  with  a  good  deal  of 
anxiety  as  to  what  kind  of  people  they  would  prove 
to  be.  I  observed  carefully  with  what  influences  they 
would  associate  themselves,  and  they  always  had  the 
choice,  and  made  their  place  almost  entirely  them- 
selves. 

If  such  people  chose  the  best  things,  they  drew 
very  naturally  to  them  people  similarly  minded.  If 
they  were  loose,  flippant,  non-moral  persons  that  was 
very  quickly  discovered.  Like  seeks  like  in  human 
associations  as  in  other  things,  and  they  soon  were 
labeled  and  tagged  by  the  community,  according  to 
the  kind  of  things  which  they  chose.  It  would  have 
been  absurd  for  them  to  allege  that  they  had  no 
choice.  They  did,  in  fact,  throw  out  the  signals  to 
their  group,  and  that  group  recognized  the  signals, 
and  responded.  It  was  not  an  accident.  It  was  a 
natural  law.  Sometimes  the  progress  was  slow,  espe- 
cially if  the  aims  were  very  high.  It  is  natural  that 
the  most  desirable  things  are  most  carefully  guarded. 
But  there  was  no  mistaking  the  code. 

There  are  some  foundation  matters  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  discuss  before  we  take  up  the  special 
groups  of  virtues,  which  are  the  materials  of  character 
building.  It  is  these  which  I  wish  to  take  up  in  this 
introduction.  They  constitute,  so  to  speak,  the  equip- 
ment for  the  task  by  which,  as  experience  has  shown, 
the  best  results  can  be  obtained.  For  be  it  under- 
stood, character  building  is  a  possible  thing.  That  is 
to  say,  that  character  is  not  a  quality  or  characteris- 
tic with  which  we  are  born.  It  is  made,  formed,  devel- 
oped, and  by  well-established  processes.  You  may 
be  born  handsome,  but  you  must  be  taught  how  to 
be  good! 

We  are  dealing  now  with  an  inward  and  spiritual 
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thing.  The  old  Greek  maxim  was  that  we  should 
have  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  I  am  assuming 
a  sound  mind  and  a  sound  body  in  the  following 
pages  because  without  these  things  all  others  are 
qualified  and  limited.  You  may  not  require  impossi- 
bilities of  anyone,  least  of  all  of  a  child.  The  law 
absolves  a  man  from  a  contract  which  it  is  impossible 
to  perform.  So,  in  this  discussion,  I  am  assuming 
that  we  are  dealing  with  normal  children  of  the  ordi- 
nary sort,  represented  by  the  vast  millions  of  our 
common  American  life.  I  am  not  assuming  excep- 
tional qualities  of  any  kind.  If  you  have  any  excep- 
tional gifts  to  begin  with,  that  is,  of  course,  so  much 
to  the  good.  But  it  is  the  normal  child  which  I  have 
in  mind,  meeting  the  ordinary  life  of  ordinary  chil- 
dren, under  the  ordinary  conditions  as  most  Ameri- 
cans know  it.  What  might  be  the  case  on  some  other 
planet  is  of  no  interest  to  us.  "We  must  above  all 
things  be  practical,  in  the  sense  that  we  are  dealing 
with  realities. 


SWEET  REASONABLENESS 

lATTHEW  ARNOLD  in  one  of  his  luminous 
discussions  coined  the  phrase  ''sweet  reason- 
ableness.'' He  said  that  it  was  the  surest 
evidence  of  culture.  Whether  this  is  or  is 
not  the  case,  the  problem  of  character-building  needs 
as  its  first  and  foremost  quality  in  the  builder  the 
grace  of  sweet  reasonableness.  The  necessity  of  this 
should  be  apparent  merely  in  the  statement.  And 
yet,  I  suppose,  it  has  to  be  confessed  that  the  one 
quality  which,  in  the  matter  of  making  character, 
is  oftenest  lacking,  is  that  of  reasonableness.     It  is 
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easy  enough  to  see  why  this  is  the  case.  There  is  a 
wide  gap  between  our  own  experience  and  that  of 
the  young  child.  We  keep  our  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
supreme  wish  of  our  hearts,  and  see  in  our  mind's 
eye  the  goal  which  we  wish  to  reach. 

The  child,  on  the  other  hand,  is  at  the  beginning 
of  the  work.  He  is,  so  to  speak,  raw  material.  Now 
it  would  be  easy  to  kick  a  piece  of  lumber  because 
it  is  not  a  door,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  nobody  ever 
does  it.  In  fact,  nobody  ever  kicks  a  door,  even  if  it 
is  not  a  very  good  door,  as  doors  go.  But  conversely 
true,  many  people  do,  in  spirit,  kick  a  child  because 
he  is  not  a  finished  product  after  one  lesson  or  a 
single  admonition !  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  how 
painfully  this  world  has  learned  the  little  good  man- 
ners which  it  practices  and  how  easily  those  are 
rubbed  off  or  forgotten? 

Not  long  ago  I  happened  into  the  New  York  sub- 
way during  rush  hours.  It  was  an  accident  or  I 
should  never  have  been  there.  But  I  am  glad  I  had 
the  experience  once,  and  got  out  of  it  alive!  Other- 
wise I  should  never  have  believed  the  facts  to  be 
what  they  are,  for  I  saw  great  masses  of  human 
beings  who,  during  the  day,  had  been  reasonable,  hon- 
orable persons,  doing  their  daily  work  faithfully  and 
in  peace  and  friendship  with  their  colleagues  and 
neighbors,  suddenly  transformed  into  a  mass  of  strug- 
gling brutes.  They  clawed,  hammered  and  fought 
each  other  as  beasts  do.  The  gate-keepers  were  not 
men  giving  information  and  guiding  the  unwary. 
They  were  beasts  who  knocked  people  right  and  left, 
one  such  brute  actually  putting  his  knee  against  the 
back  of  a  helpless  woman,  to  shove  her  into  a  car, 
that  the  door  might  be  closed ! 

I  have  seen  many  a  vicious  football  game.     But  in 
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many  years'  attendance  at  college  games  I  never  saw 
so  much  indiscriminate  brutality  as  I  saw  in  that  rush- 
hour  mob.  What  shocked  me  most  was  that  all  of 
them  seemed  to  take  this  condition  for  granted,  even 
the  brutal  management,  which  calmly,  ignorant  or 
unmindful  of  its  own  shortcomings,  advised  that 
women  and  children  should  not  try  to  get  on  the 
cars  during  rush  hours!  This  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, in  the  most  modern  city  of  the  "Western  Conti- 
nent! 

It  is  highly  probable  that  if  any  considerable  frac- 
tion of  that  mob  had  used  the  reasonable  qualities 
which  they  had  been  practicing  all  day  the  greater 
part  of  the  trouble  would  have  been  eliminated.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  most  of  them  would  have  not 
lost  enough  time  to  make  it  worth  while  to  struggle 
as  they  did,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  saving  of 
feelings  and  the  spiritual  gain  by  equipoise  under 
difficult  conditions  would  have  been  of  immeasurable 
worth  to  every  single  individual.  It  would  have 
been  useless  to  talk  of  good  manners  under  these  con- 
ditions. Of  course,  here  you  had  to  deal  with  a  crim- 
inal and  vicious  management  of  a  bad  situation !  But 
nevertheless  reasonableness  even  in  a  small  degree 
would  have  gone  far. 

But  this  is  an  extreme  and  unusual  case.  Many 
persons  do  not  need,  especially  in  domestic  concerns, 
much  friction  to  utterly  destroy  any  pretense  of  rea- 
sonableness. Study  the  jokes  in  your  daily  news- 
paper, and  you  will  see  that  it  is  still  regarded  as 
funny  among  us  to  lose  your  temper  about  small 
things,  and  in  your  picture- jokes  the  invariable  end 
is  somebody  thrown  head  or  heels  into  the  ash  barrel 
or  something  of  the  sort !     A  visitor  from  Mars  might 
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easily  infer  that  this  was  our  habitual  life.    But 
everybody  knows  that  it  is  not. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  exaggeration  which  enforces  the 
truth.  Here  in  Boston  there  is  a  newspaper  which 
has  a  certain  comic  character  presented  daily  in  pic- 
tures whose  ruling  trait  is  to  get  very  angry  and 
hammer  persons  over  the  head.  The  managers  of 
that  paper  think  that  is  funny !  But  when  you  sud- 
denly seize  a  stick  and  break  it  over  the  head  of  your 
boy,  or  throw  something  at  him,  a  practice  not  alto- 
gether without  precedent,  even  in  some  very  excellent 
families,  or  when  you  break  out  in  irrational  utter- 
ances, even  to  the  extreme  of  profanity,  it  is  far  from 
funny.  Children  brought  up  under  such  conditions 
are  branded  with  lifelong  infirmity  because  of  it. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  for  me  to  name  plenty  of 
cases  of  persons,  not  of  the  lower  classes  so  called 
either,  where  this  violence  is  habitual  and  accepted 
as  the  usual  manner  of  life.  But  violence  is  a  beastly 
quality ;  and  the  main  difference  between  the  human 
being  and  the  beast  is  that  of  reason. 

By  sweet  reasonableness  I  do  not  mean  mushy 
acquiescence  in  whatever  happens.  That  is  not  sweet 
reasonableness.  Reason  does  not  mean  that  you  be- 
come a  jelly-fish.  Some  very  "masculine''  persons 
who  are  always  shouting  about  being  ''red  blooded'* 
seem  to  think  that  when  you  are  reasonable  you  are 
weak.  These  persons  are  always  the  bullies  of  mili- 
tarism and  politics.  When  you  hear  a  man  everlast- 
ingly shouting  about  things  that  suggest  the  prize- 
ring,  and  usually  in  the  language  of  the  prize-ring, 
make  up  your  mind  that  you  are  dealing  with  a  bully 
who  only  wants  occasion  to  be  a  brute ! 
\  Sweet  reasonableness  in  dealing  with  children,  and 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  character,  involves  the 
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effort  of  judging  what  a  just  demand  is,  and  what  a 
just  performance  is.  Nothing  is  so  marring  in  our 
American  political  life  as  the  habit  of  assailing  per- 
sonal character.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  in 
some  quarters  that  you  cannot  make  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign without  assailing  somebody.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  political  science  is  the  discussion  of  principles, 
not  the  sitting  in  judgment  on  private  acts  about 
which,  perhaps,  the  true  inwardness  may  never  be 
known.  In  exactly  the  same  way  we  often  meet 
derelictions,  and  the  work  of  laying  the  foundations 
of  character  by  violent  epithets. 

Now,  the  most  unreasonable  thing  I  know  in  this 
business  is  the  calling  of  names,  yet  it  is  well-nigh 
universal.  Suppose  your  boy  has  told  an  untruth, 
not  an  uncommon  thing  in  boys.  Suppose  you  call 
him  a  ''liar."  Well,  what  more  could  you  call  him 
if  he  had  done  it  for  twenty  years  ?  You  have  chosen 
the  worst  and  final  epithet  for  the  habit  and  extreme 
of  falsifying.  If  you  sought  the  entire  vocabulary 
through  you  could  not  find  anything  worse.  Is  that 
a  reasonable  way  of  beginning  with  the  business  of 
teaching  veracity  ? 

**0h,  but  I  call  a  spade  a  spade,"  bawls  at  me 
your  *' red-blooded"  man,  who  has  just  broken  loose 
with  this  epithet.  But  I  deny  his  claim.  He  called 
a  tiny  clump  of  earth  a  mountain.  He  called  a  petty 
dereliction,  the  importance  of  which  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  underrate,  by  a  name  which  would  equally 
designate  a  hardened  falsifier  of  years'  standing. 
That  is  not  calling  a  spade  a  spade!  In  fact,  it  is 
the  least  like  it  of  anything  I  know.  It  is  gross  and 
wanton  violence  in  the  presence  of  a  delicate  problem. 
It  is  mending  a  watch  with  a  sledge  hammer !  It  is 
taking  a  mote  out  of  the  eye  with  a  pick !     It  is  bru- 
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tality  parading,  humbugging,  in  the  garments  of 
righteous  indignation ! 

How  unreasonable  all  this  sort  of  thing  is  may  be 
judged  if  you  will  simply  remember  that  nowadays 
no  employer  would  dare  to  use  the  language  to  his 
employee  that  many  parents  feel  free  to  use  to  their 
children.  But  above  all  things  in  this  world,  reason- 
ableness is  the  thing  that  is  needful  to  building  char- 
acter. The  moment  you  throw  your  reason  out  of 
doors  all  judgment  vanishes,  and  passion  comes  in 
and  takes  the  reins.  The  moment  reason  disappears, 
wisdom  is  gone.  The  moment  reason  stops  function- 
ing, the  truth  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  well ! 

Here  again  I  must  advise  you  that  I  am  not  asking 
angelic  qualities.  I  do  not  ask,  because  I  have  the 
sense  to  know  that  I  would  not  get  them  if  I  did  ask 
for  them,  graces  which  only  an  angel  could  possibly 
have.  All  I  ask  is  that  you  remember  that  in  the 
laying  of  foundations,  your  measurements  must  be 
exact,  unless  you  want  your  building  to  topple  over. 
We  shall  all  be  more  or  less  out  of  plumb  at  the  best. 
But  to  start  without  measurements  is  to  make  a 
tumbledown  certain.  And  measurements  can  only  be 
secured  by  a  cool  head  and  a  careful  hand.  That 
means  that,  in  approaching  all  questions  of  character, 
you  need  to  be  reasonable  and  act  from  a  calm  and 
just  mind.  I  do  not  deny  you  the  right  to  be  indig- 
nant, and  even  angry,  if  the  occasion  calls  for  it.  I 
personally  can  even  forgive  a  good  deal  of  violence 
on  occasion.  But  I  must  advise  you,  as  I  keep  in  mind 
myself,  that  for  these  things  you  and  I  must  pay 
a  great  price  and  so  must  our  children.  If  we  paid  it 
alone  I  should  not  mind  so  much.  But  I  resist  taxing 
the  happiness  and  symmetry  of  child  character  by 
violence  and  unreasonableness  in  parents  and 
teachers. 
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THE  MARGIN  OF  UNCERTAINTY 

IROFESSOR  JAMES  used  to  tell  a  story  to 
the  effect  that  that  most  deadly  of  all  things, 
a  railroad  time-table,  can  be  made  interesting 
if  it  is  related  to  the  personal  interests  of 
the  traveler.  I  proved  this  to  be  the  case  on  my  first 
transcontinental  tour.  Looking  at  the  time-table,  I 
tried  to  think  over  what  historical  matters  were  con- 
nected wdth  the  places  through  which  I  passed.  By 
this  means  I  often  made  the  dullest  looking  little 
hamlet  an  object  of  eager  attention.  Indeed,  I  added 
considerably  to  my  volume  of  knowledge,  because  the 
place  often  corrected  wrong  impressions  which  I  had 
formed.  And  when  I  sent  home  postal  cards,  when 
these  were  obtainable,  to  my  children,  with  such  ex- 
planations as  I  could,  and  my  own  knowledge  of  their 
history,  I  made  that  time-table  a  textbook  of  much 
interest,  both  to  myself  and  them. 

Now,  in  character  building,  as  I  have  already  in- 
timated, you  are  dealing  with  intangible  things.  You 
cannot  weigh  character  as  you  do  lead;  you  cannot 
measure  it  as  you  do  wheat  or  potatoes;  you  cannot 
assay  it  as  you  do  gold  or  silver ;  and  you  cannot  wear 
it  as  you  do  jewelry.  It  is  beyond  these  purely  ma- 
terial processes.  It  is  the  product  of  judgments ;  and 
judgments  cannot  be  shipped  in  barrels  or  bottles. 
Many  people  seem  to  think  that  you  can  bottle  these 
things  as  you  do  liquids !  Others  seem  to  think  you 
can  shovel  the  fuel  of  character  into  the  child  as  you 
do  coal  into  a  furnace !  But  it  needs  only  the  mention 
of  these  errors  to  show  how  ridiculous  they  are. 

Because  character  is  thus  intangible,  and  only  to 
be  seen  in  its  results,  the  processes  are  equally  in- 
tangible, and  more  or  less  obscure.    You  cannot  get  a 
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mathematical  result,  as  you  do  from  a  problem  in 
arithmetic  or  algebra.  This  is  because  reason  is  a 
product  of  experience,  and  character  is  based  on  rea- 
son. Thus  I  say  to  the  discouraged  or  infuriated 
parent,  who  tells  me  that  she  has  told  this  child  a 
hundred  times,  though  it  usually  is  not  a  hundred  or 
anything  like  a  hundred  times,  a  certain  thing,  he 
has  either  paid  no  attention  to  it,  or  has  been  willfully 
disobedient,  ' '  Are  you  quite  sure  that  he  grasped  the 
point  at  which  you  were  aiming?" 

Then  I  usually  get  a  pause  and  in  that  pause  I 
see  the  beginning  of  reflection  which  augurs  better 
things.  This  is  because  the  parent  sees  that  there  is 
always  a  margin  of  uncertainty  about  what  seems  to 
be  even  the  clearest  injunction  that  can  be  given. 
What  seems  to  you  and  me  so  absolute,  is  to  the  child 
not  absolute  at  all.  We  think  it  is  perfectly  clear. 
That  is  because  out  of  our  experience  we  can  relate  it 
to  all  sorts  of  things,  and  see  that  it  must  be  as  we 
express  it.  But  all  this  is  not  so  clear  to  the  child, 
because  he  cannot  see  the  implications  of  the  thing  as 
you  and  I  do  or  think  we  do. 

In  the  case  I  have  just  mentioned,  I  am  assuming 
that  we  are  perfectly  clear  in  our  own  thought.  But 
that  is  a  very  large  assumption!  How  often  does  it 
occur  that  we  are  mistaken  ourselves?  How  often 
does  it  happen  that  we  are  reasoning  from  quite  in- 
sufficient premises  ourselves?  How  often  is  our  own 
proceeding  based  not  on  what  we  have  thought  out  but 
what  for  the  moment  will  give  us  peace  of  mind  and 
freedom  from  irritation?  Just  come  back  to  your 
pile  of  lumber  again  and  ask  3^ourself  whether  you 
would  put  glass  for  iron,  or  putty  for  mortar,  and 
you  will  understand  what  I  mean. 

There  are  very  few  things  in  life  of  which  we  are 
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absolutely  certain.  You  know  how  offensive  to  you 
the  cocksure  man  is,  who  always  knows  finally  and 
absolutely.  And  you  know  that  he  is  about  the  last 
man  of  your  acquaintance  to  whom  you  would  en- 
trust a  serious  matter.  Is  not  this  true?  Of  course 
it  is!  We  instinctively  distrust  those  people  who 
settle  big  things  off-hand,  and  seem  to  imagine  that 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  state  the  case  and  they  can 
give  you  a  final  solution!  That  is  why  so  many  of 
the  treatises  on  character  are  so  foolish  and  worthless. 
They  are  too  certain. 

My  contention  is  that  there  is  always  a  margin  of 
uncertainty  even  in  the  best  regulated  mature  mind. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  most  influential  persons 
are  not  so  swift  of  speech  as  some  others.  That  is 
the  reason  why  the  judge  on  the  bench  says,  ''I  will 
take  the  matter  under  advisement,"  which  merely 
means  that  he  does  not  propose  to  give  a  snap  judg- 
ment on  the  case.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  wise  judge. 
Life  is  not  a  matter  of  mathematical  reasoning  like 
arithmetic ;  it  is  always  a  matter  of  probabilities,  and 
this  means  a  margin  of  uncertainty.  It  would  be  very 
pleasing  if  we  could  always  be  sure.  But  the  unfor- 
tunate fact  is  that  we  cannot  always  be  sure.  You  see 
this  even  in  matters  where  certainty  seems  to  be  es- 
tablished. While  I  am  wTiting  this  the  governor  of 
the  state  of  New  York  has  just  pardoned  a  man  who 
was  three  times  under  the  shadow  of  the  electric  chair 
for  a  murder  which  he  had  not  committed.  The  legal 
authorities  were  absolutely  sure  that  he  was  guilty, 
and  his  guilt  had  been  established  by  process  of  law. 
Yet  he  was  finally  proved  to  be  innocent  through  out- 
side efforts  to  find  new  evidence  and  the  guilty  party 
was  finally  found. 

Now  if  that  can  take  place  in  a  court,  where  there 
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is  every  opportunity  to  weigh  the  evidence  and  where 
the  process  is  not  hurried,  and  where  there  is  a  judge 
presumably  honest  and  upright  who  would  never  send 
a  man  to  the  electric  chair  ^villingly  if  the  man  were 
innocent,  think  how  much  more  probability  of  error 
there  is  in  an  unreflective  parent,  merely  in  the  matter 
of  indicating  what  he  wishes.  And  if  there  is  this 
margin  of  uncertainty  in  merely  indicating  what  the 
requirement  is,  think  again  and  reflect  what  a  greater 
margin  of  uncertainty  there  must  be  in  the  mind  of 
the  child ! 

You  will  tell  me  that  you  are  explicit,  and  teachers 
especially  have  often  told  me  that.  But  I  know  that 
it  is  not  the  case,  not  because  I  do  not  believe  them, 
but  because  I  know  how  the  human  mind  works.  I 
have  seen  the  briefs  of  opposing  lawyers  presented  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  As  I  read 
each  brief,  I  was  convinced  that  each  was  right  in  its 
contention.  Evidently  the  court  has  the  same  experi- 
ence, or  how  would  it  come  about  that  often  you  have 
that  great  court,  the  court  of  last  resort  in  our  coun- 
try, divided  five  to  four!  That  shows  that  the  same 
arguments  appealed  to  five  of  the  judges  in  one  way 
and  to  four  of  them  in  another.  Well,  all  I  can  sa}- 
is  that,  if  great  lawyers  and  great  judges  cannot  be 
more  precise  than  that,  it  is  rather  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  parents  shall  be  absolutely  explicit  every 
time  they  issue  a  command  or  make  a  decision ! 

The  simple  truth  about  the  matter  is  that,  because 
character  is  a  matter  which  is  beyond  measurement 
or  the  ordinary  methods  of  analysis,  we  must  allow 
for  a  great  deal  of  latitude  in  the  child  because  that 
latitude  is  already  in  ourselves.  It  lies  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing  with  which  we  are  dealing.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  will  or  of  disposition.     It  is  there  because 
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character  building  is  a  process  of  delicate  decisions,  or 
right  adjustments,  and  of  trained  and  nurtured  feel- 
ings. It  has  will  in  it,  but  it  is  not  all  will;  it  has 
intellect  in  it,  but  it  is  not  all  intellect ;  it  has  feeling 
in  it,  but  it  is  not  all  feeling;  it  is  a  mystic  union  of 
all  three,  plus  something  else  still  which  is  even  more 
indefinable  in  practice,  namely,  conscience. 

It  is  this  mysterious  element  of  conscience  which 
occupies  that  area  of  uncertainty  about  which  I  have 
been  speaking.  You  know,  of  course,  that  what  is 
right  to  one  person  may  not  be  right  to  another.  In  a 
similar  way  the  budding  conscience  of  the  child  is  just 
making  its  selections  of  things,  out  of  which  an  edu- 
cated conscience  will  presently  emerge.  It  has  feel- 
ings, but  very  crude  and  undeveloped  ones;  it  has 
thought,  but  rather  hazy  and  not  at  all  disciplined  or 
brought  under  the  harrow  of  rigid  scrutiny;  it  has 
wall,  but  likewise  yet  to  be  trained  to  right  and  helpful 
uses.  Now,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  such  a  struc- 
ture, one  needs  to  be  pretty  careful.  It  calls  for 
rather  wise  thinking  about  causes  and  effects  and 
probabilities. 

There  is  no  tug  of  war  so  severe  or  lasting  as  one 
between  two  persons  who  are  equally  ' '  conscientious. ' ' 
That  is  a  terrible  word,  and  I  am  assuming  now  that 
they  are  really  ''conscientious,"  not  merely  obstinate 
and  willful,  which  is  more  often  the  case.  How  ter- 
rible it  is  may  be  seen  in  the  fearful  story  of  persecu- 
tion, especially  for  religious  opinions,  which  has 
disfigured  the  life  of  the  world.  One  of  the  church 
fathers  actually  taught  that  one  of  the  blessings  of 
the  saints  was  that  they  should  enjoy  the  tortures  of 
the  wicked  in  hell !  "Well,  if  a  church  father  felt  like 
that,  imagine  what  people  like  us  must  be  in  our  ordi- 
nary  assumptions   of   conscientiousness.     When   two 
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such  consciences  meet,  somebody  is  going  to  get  badly 
hurt! 

More  generally  it  is  true  that  we  are  very  much  in 
earnest  about  what  the  other  party  to  the  controversy 
ought  to  do.  It  is  just  so  about  the  child.  We  think 
we  know  what  ought  to  go  into  his  little  life  structure, 
and  think  we  are  conscientious  about  it,  and  I  assume 
that  we  are.  But  it  is  a  rather  melancholy  fact  that 
our  consciences  are  very  flexible  affairs,  and  we  are 
often  in  the  gravest  uncertainty  about  many  things. 
That  is  our  margin  of  uncertainty.  And  because  we 
are  so,  our  children  are  also  likely  to  have  a  similar 
margin,  only  larger,  because  they  lack  our  experience 
and  insight.  Sometimes  they  see  the  little  issues  of 
their  own  lives  much  more  clearly  than  we  do  our- 
selves, and  this  only  aggravates  the  case. 

Ask  any  architect  and  he  will  tell  you  that  there 
never  was  a  building  erected  which  was  absolutely  true 
to  the  measurements.  It  cannot  be  done.  It  is  not 
even  true  of  some  of  our  finest  instruments  that  they 
are  absolutely  exact.  In  all  these  matters  we  have  to 
proceed  on  approximations,  that  is,  a  basis  which,  if 
not  absolutely  exact,  is  a  workable  basis.  Now,  if 
that  is  true  about  material  buildings,  and  matters  that 
can  be  weighed,  measured  and  handled,  it  seems  to  me 
there  should  always  be  a  certain  allowance  in  the 
effect,  purpose  and  result  of  all  questions  dealing 
with  the  building  of  character.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  to  go  about  with  the  idea  that  we  cannot 
get  results,  but  it  does  mean  that  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  margin  wherein  each  personality,  even  that 
of  a  child,  is  itself  and  itself  alone,  without  interfer- 
ence from  anybody,  even  the  parent. 

Men  are  notoriously  at  variance  in  their  moral 
judgments.     I  can  place  before  you  ten  leading  text- 
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books  in  ethics  which  give  mutually  exclusive  explana- 
tions of  the  same  thing.  You  see  it  also  in  the  variety 
of  diagnoses  which  physicians  will  give  of  the  same 
symptoms.  One  will  tell  you  the  child  has  one  disease, 
and  another  will  tell  you  he  has  something  else.  Each 
has  only  his  experience  and  knowledge  on  which  to 
make  a  selection  of  causes  for  the  things  he  sees  before 
him.  He  may  select  the  right  cause.  Then  again  he 
may  not.  But  on  that  selection  rests,  in  general,  espe- 
cially in  severe  matters,  the  whole  question  of  life 
and  death.  It  is  just  so  about  the  questions  that 
relate  to  character  building.  You  see  the  symptoms 
and  you  ransack  your  experience  to  select  the  cause. 
You  may  guess  rightly!  Or  you  may  not!  But,  in 
any  case,  you  always  must  allow  for  the  possibility  of 
error.  If  you  do  make  that  allowance  you  will  be 
wise.  If  you  do  not,  you  may  do  irreparable  damage, 
as  many  a  physician  has  sent  a  man  to  his  death  by  a 
false  diagnosis. 


MORAL  OVER-TENSION 

T  is  a  very  common  thing  these  days  to  throw 
bricks  at  the  Puritans;  and  many  cheap  and 
flippant  persons  think  that  this  is  an  evidence 
of  freedom  of  thought  and  liberation  from 
moral  and  spiritual  restraints.  My  observation  is 
that  such  persons  generally  are  not  persons  whose 
character  is  worth  envying.  In  fact,  almost  just  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  their  onslaught,  they  are 
persons  whom  it  is  good  judgment  to  avoid.  Nobody 
with  any  acute  powers  of  observation  will  accuse  the 
American  people  of  much  Puritanism  these  days;  on 
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the  other  hand,  there  are  a  good  many  wise  people  who 
think  that  we  might  emulate  their  spirit,  if  not  their 
methods,  wdth  considerable  profit  to  all  concerned. 

The  Puritan  idea  was  sound  as  an  idea;  they  saw 
clearly  that  a  community  must  be  ruled  by  law,  and 
that  personal  habits  are  made  by  restraint,  and  that 
everybody,  as  Plato  said,  will  be  as  lazy  as  he  dares 
to  be.  Their  fault  was  not  in  idea,  but  in  method. 
That  was  the  vice  of  moral  over-tension.  And  that 
is  an  Ajnerican  vice,  and  seems  to  be  spreading,  and 
our  civilization  presents,  at  the  present  writing,  the 
curious  paradox  that,  while  we  rail  at  the  Puritans 
because  of  their  harshness,  we  are  in  some  respects 
imitating  their  worst  excesses. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  superstition  spreading 
over  this  land  that  laws  make  virtue.  Hence  we  are 
putting  upon  our  law  books  in  almost  every  state  in 
the  Union  curious  statutes  which,  to  a  later  generation, 
will  seem  the  strangest  aberrations  that  a  civilized 
people  can  undergo,  especially  so  free  a  people  as  our 
own.  We  have  laws  for  everything,  even  to  the  minut- 
est details,  constantly  increasing.  Of  course,  many  of 
these  will  soon  be  forgotten,  but  there  they  are  written 
on  our  law  books,  and  written  into  our  constitutions. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  these  is  a  law  which  is 
upon  the  statute  book  of  Massachusetts  at  this  minute. 
Some  years  ago  the  women  of  this  state,  and  perhaps 
the  United  States,  wore  long  hat-pins  which  extended 
through  the  hat  and  protinided  on  the  other  side. 
Somebody  happened  to  be  hurt  by  one  of  these  and 
there  arose  a  great  outcry  against  them.  One  of  our 
diligent  legislators  immediately  framed  a  law  against 
them,  and  it  was  passed  as  a  measure  of  public  safety ! 
There  was  the  usual  furore  about  it,  and  then  it  passed 
into  oblivion.     Just  to  find  out  how  much  basis  for 
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this  there  was,  I  asked,  while  the  fury  for  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  hat-pins  was  at  its  height,  a  number 
of  women  of  every  class  to  find  out  whether  they  could 
run  down  any  case  of  injury,  even  accidental  injury, 
by  this  terrible  instrument  of  torture !  One  hundred 
ladies,  with  acquaintances  ranging  probably  over  sev- 
eral thousand,  made  diligent  inquiry  and  not  a  single 
case  could  be  found.  I  could  find  but  one  legislator 
who  had  any  knowledge  of  such  an  injury,  but  the 
law  was  passed  none  the  less. 

This,  of  course,  is  an  extreme  case,  but  if  you  took 
the  time  to  read  over  some  of  our  newer  constitutions 
you  would  be  surprised  at  the  curious  things  you  could 
find  in  them.  Our  law  books  are  literally  crowded 
with  laws  which  never  ought  to  have  been  passed, 
because  the  things  they  were  aimed  at  were  trivial  for 
one  thing,  and  so  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  law  for 
another.  It  is  a  phase  of  our  national  idolatry  for 
lawmaking  which  afflicts  us  from  one  end  of  the  land 
to  the  other.  We  make  the  laws  and  then  forget  about 
them.  But  the  public  does  not  forget ;  it  gets  training 
in  the  worthlessness  of  law^s,  and  hence  we  are  also, 
with  the  greatest  multiplicity  of  laws,  the  most  law- 
less people  on  earth,  considering  our  freedom  and  our 
opportunities. 

Now,  this  is  what  Professor  James  used  to  call 
moral  over-tension.  It  afflicts  us  in  our  homes  as  well 
as  in  the  nation.  Not  that  we  enforce  our  laws,  not 
that  we  exact  unusual  results  from  our  children,  but 
that  we  legalize  till  everybody  is  used  up  with  the 
statute-making  and  there  is  nothing  left  but  statute- 
breaking.  You  can  see  this  statement  in  almost  every 
set  of  school  regulations,  and  the  handling  of  almost 
any  group  of  school  children.  You  can  see  it  in  the 
strenuous  exactions  which  are  made  in  moral  matters. 
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and  in  the  consequent  moral  relaxation  which  is  inev- 
itable from  them. 

Jefferson  used  to  hold  the  principle  that  the  com- 
munity which  is  least  governed  is  the  best  governed. 
And  I  believe  that  to  be  the  sound  principle  in  the 
business  of  character  building.  And  when  I  say  this, 
you  will  understand  that  I  am  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  take  chances  with  anything,  and  am  the 
strongest  believer  possible  in  the  validity  and  worth  of 
strict  oversight  and  guidance !  Nobody  who  has  read 
my  books  on  education  or  moral  guidance  will  sus- 
pect me  of  being  a  latitudinarian.  I  do  not  believe 
in  license  for  children  or  anybody  else.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  letting  things  go  by  default.  I  do  not  believe 
in  taking  anything  for  granted.  Among  my  own 
friends  I  am  accounted  a  strict  disciplinarian,  because 
my  methods  in  my  own  home  seem  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  looseness  around  me,  as  I  believe. 

But  when  I  see  the  rules  which  are  set  up  for  chil- 
dren, and  when  I  see  the  management  of  them  in 
schools,  and  when  I  see  the  wild  passion  for  legislating 
on  every  subject  under  heaven  by  persons  who  have 
no  more  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind  than  the  man-in-the-moon,  I  wonder  that  every- 
body does  not  rise  in  rebellion  against  the  unwarrant- 
able tyranny.  The  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  often  with 
impossible  maxims  which  even  he  does  not  think  of 
putting  into  practice;  the  teacher,  taking  relaxations 
which  she  denies  to  the  children  under  her  care;  the 
parent,  bullying  the  child  with  restrictions,  which 
would  drive  him  insane;  these  are  the  things  which 
show  with  what  difficulty  a  child  grows  up  into  a  rea- 
sonably upright  being  in  these  days. 

Any  schedule  which  is  held  to  with  reasonable 
steadiness  is  a  good  schedule  within  the  limits  of  its 
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possibilities.  But  to  proceed  on  volcanic  lines  and 
call  it  moral  guidance  is  sheer  folly.  Yet  moral  guid- 
ance is  often  made  merely  a  set  of  volcanic  eruptions. 
I  think  it  is  not  overstating  the  case  to  say  that  this 
is  the  prevailing  method  in  this  country  where  the 
opposite  rule  of  utter  license  does  not  prevail.  Most 
men,  for  example,  never  deal  with  the  moral  problems 
of  their  children  till  they  ' '  get  on  their  nerves, ' '  and 
then  they  do  things  which  are  perfectly  foolish,  when 
they  are  not  worse.  Many  a  child  is  harangued  to 
insurrection  by  the  incessant  volley  of  moral  adjura- 
tion which  only  an  angel  in  heaven  could  obey. 

Now  that  is  what  I  mean  by  moral  over-tension. 
It  makes  little  difference  whether  it  is  the  volcanic 
type  which  occurs  only  occasionally,  or  the  corrosive 
type  which  goes  on  incessantly.  In  either  case,  you 
make  a  moral  strain  which  tends  toward  disaster  at 
the  worst,  or  distorted  moral  vision  at  best.  More 
than  one  child  has  told  me  that  he  did  not  mind  my 
rebuke  because  I  made  it  and  got  through  with  it. 
But  his  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  kept  at  him  for- 
ever without  a  minute's  let-up.  Now  I  can  well 
understand  that  mother 's  feeling  and  sympathize  with 
it.  She  wants  the  best  for  her  child.  She  wants  it 
more,  because  she  gets  no  help  from  her  husband  who 
is  away  from  home  most  of  the  day,  and  does  not  want 
to  be  bothered  with  discipline  when  he  is  at  home. 
But  I  am  urging  that  if  you  pull  the  moral  string  too 
hard,  like  any  other  string,  it  will  break. 

For,  let  it  be  set  down  now  as  a  fact  beyond  reason- 
able doubt,  that  if  you  demand  too  much  you  won't 
get  what  you  are  entitled  to,  with  the  large  probabil- 
ity that  you  will  get  less.  It  is  one  of  the  curious 
facts  about  the  moral  and  the  spiritual  life  that  its 
very  delicacy  is  such  that  if  you  press  too  hard  you* 
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not  only  do  not  get  the  result  you  wish,  but  the  precise 
opposite.  I  have  already  shown  this  in  the  matter  of 
epithets.  It  is  not  less  true  of  other  things.  Moral 
demands  must  be  adjusted  to  moral  capacity.  And 
excessive  iteration  of  moral  demands  tends  to  destroy 
their  moral  force.  I  can  illustrate  this  in  some  other 
matters.  If  a  man  were  to  offer  you  a  gold  pin  for 
sale,  and  keep  on  reiterating  over  and  over  again  that 
it  was  gold,  you  would  begin  to  suspect  that  there 
must  be  a  reason  why  he  said  it  so  often  and  wonder 
whether  it  actually  was  gold.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  protesting  too  much.  This  is  not  so  unlike  what 
happens  when  moral  precepts  are  hammered  into  a 
child 's  mind  too  much.  Say  it,  mean  it  and  stand  by 
it.  Short,  sharp  and  decisive  hold  here  as  in  some 
other  matters. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  there  is  in  the  ordinary 
child  no  genuine  resistance  to  moral  guidance  and 
instruction.  Most  children  like  it  when  properly  given 
and  concretely  illustrated.  In  proof  of  this  just  look 
at  the  immense  volume  of  what  my  children  used  to 
call  the  *  *  obvious  moral ' '  books,  and  which  they  never 
would  read.  I  was  interested  when  one  of  my  chil- 
dren brought  home  a  Sunday  school  book  of  the  kind 
now  happily  growing  less  numerous,  and  threw  it 
down  rather  petulantly.  On  my  inquiry  why,  I  re- 
ceived this  startling  reply,  * '  Oh,  it  is  just  one  of  those 
obvious  moral  books."  That  merely  indicated  that 
the  book  was  one  of  moral  over-tension.  Similarly,  I 
was  crossing  the  Atlantic  many  years  ago  when  I  was 
very  young  and  used  to  gather  the  children  after  din- 
ner just  before  bedtime  and  tell  them  stories.  Being 
very  young,  I  felt  it  needful  to  drag  in  a  moral  in 
almost  every  case.  I  got  my  lesson,  however,  when  a 
pretty  little  miss  of  seven  told  me  one  night  just 
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before  leaving,  ''You  do  tell  such  interesting  stories, 
but  why  must  you  have  so  much  'moral'  at  the  end 
all  the  time?"  I  need  not  say  that  there  were  no 
more  morals  tacked  on  at  the  end. 

The  moral  instincts  and  the  moral  nature  of  child- 
hood are  such  that  they  must  not  be  worked  too  hard 
lest  we  get  something  very  different  from  that  which 
we  seek.  I  am  not  arguing  for  moral  lassitude,  and 
still  less  for  a  type  of  habits  which  regards  everything 
with  blissful  unthinking  optimism;  but  against  the 
over-tension  which  really  distorts  moral  ideas  and 
makes  the  thought  of  them  odious.  Concrete  instruc- 
tion here  is  the  most  valuable  because  it  allies  it  with 
something  that  has  value  or  relation  to  the  mind  of 
the  child,  and  if  the  association  has  the  added  merit 
of  being  attractive  in  itself,  the  aim  will  usually  be 
achieved. 

We  may  well,  all  of  us,  in  the  changing  standards 
of  our  age,  be  somewhat  conservative  and  aim  high ;  in 
that  we  may  well  emulate  the  Puritans  in  their  spirit 
of  moral  determination  and  zeal,  and  too  much  cannot 
be  said  for  this  view  of  things  just  at  this  period  in 
the  world's  history.  This  is  especially  true  when  we 
notice  with  how  little  of  serious  meaning  the  great 
words  of  the  moral  life  slip  off  men's  tongues.  But 
side  by  side  with  this  we  must  be  wdse  in  our  genera- 
tion, keeping  a  steady  hand  upon  the  moral  pressure 
that  we  may  avoid  giving  the  kind  of  emphasis  which 
disgusts  instead  of  attracts,  and  which  plants  an  aver- 
sion in  the  growing  mind  for  moral  interests  and 
instruction  which  can  only  be  disastrous  in  the  long 
run.  For  we  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  the 
residuum  of  goodness  which  is  in  the  world  which 
keeps  it  going;  the  belief  in  virtue  and  the  value  of 
sacrificing  for  it. 
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WITHOUT  HASTE,  WITHOUT  REST 

UILDING  enterprises,  of  course,  may  be 
speeded  up  as  may  most  things  of  this  world ; 
but  the  moral  life  upon  which  we  predicate 
character  is  in  this  respect  somewhat  differ- 
ent; it  is  a  growth  which  must  be  secured  not  by  the 
methods  of  the  hothouse,  but  by  the  more  sure  and 
hence  slower  method  of  fertilization.  If  there  is  one 
thing-  about  us  human  beings  that  does  not  admit  of 
dynamics,  or  the  explosive  form  of  approach,  it  is  the 
moral  and  spiritual  life.  You  cannot  shoot  a  man 
into  goodness,  and  you  cannot  shoot  a  boy  or  girl  into 
mature  conceptions  of  right,  wrong,  truth,  falsehood 
and  the  other  virtues  of  noble  and  enduring  character. 
Most  people  try  it !     Most  people  fail ! 

The  ideal  method  of  building  character,  if  we  could 
reach  it,  would,  I  suppose,  be  one  that  never  called  for 
a  single  word  of  formal  moral  explanation.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  just  in  proportion  as  we  advance 
morally  we  have  no  need  of  laws.  Think  for  a  mo- 
ment about  the  numberless  crimes  for  which  our  laws 
have  erected  penalties.  You  do  not  know  even  their 
names.  If  you  did  it  would  make  no  difference. 
Why?  Simply  because  these  things  are  either  so 
remote  from  your  life  or  your  training  and  inclina- 
tions are  so  adverse  to  their  appearance  in  your  life 
that  if  all  these  laws  were  erased  tomorrow  it  would 
not  alter  your  conduct  in  the  slightest.  You  have 
outgrown  them. 

But  you  would  be  the  last  person,  I  suppose,  who 
would  wish  those  laws  erased ;  because  you  know  that 
while  they  have  no  meaning  for  you,  there  are  people 
to  whom  they  have  meaning,  and  who  without  their 
restraining  influence  might  very  easily  be  led  into 
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crime.  The  significance  of  this  is  that  there  are  stages 
in  the  moral  life  in  every  community,  and  that  what 
we  call  character  is  a  relative  thing.  Before  the 
Civil  war,  a  slave-owner  might  well  hold  his  head  as 
high  as  anybody,  and  possibly  a  little  higher,  since  it 
indicated  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  and  men  are  always 
fond  of  imagining  themselves  aristocrats !  Their  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  not  only  would  not  own 
slaves,  but  are  not  pleased  to  be  reminded  that  their 
ancestors  did.  Thus  do  the  generations  grow  in  moral 
and  spiritual  ideals  and  with  these  estimates  of  char- 
acter alter  likewise. 

It  has  been  said,  and  I  think  with  truth,  that  very 
few  persons  ever  change  their  opinions  in  controversy. 
When  you  are  challenging  an  opponent,  or  defending 
yourself  against  one,  you  are  not  likely  to  see  his  side 
of  the  question,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  see  yours.  But 
when  nothing  is  at  stake,  and  you  have  time  to  reflect 
and  weigh  things,  nobody  forcing  you  to  take  one  side 
or  the  other,  you  are  likely  to  be  fair  minded  and  take 
a  look  at  both  sides  of  any  question.  Opinions  formed 
under  duress  are  not  likely  to  be  lasting.  I  think  the 
same  thing  is  true  about  moral  attitudes.  You  may 
beat  a  man  down,  but  what  you  get  as  a  result  is  a 
beaten  man.  Beaten  men  are  not  willing  adherents  of 
the  force  that  beats  them ! 

If  you  hammer  your  child  into  any  moral  attitude, 
or  get  him  there  by  a  process  which  does  not  imply 
reason,  wisdom  and  fair  regard  for  his  position,  you 
may  get  outward  obedience  but  seldom  even  that ;  but 
you  do  not  get  often  the  kind  of  willing  assent  to  your 
proposals  which  eliminates  them  from  further  disci- 
pline or  discussion.  And  that  is  what  you  want  most. 
Because,  as  I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  when  we  have  a 
settled  attitude  toward  anything,  laws  on  the  subject 
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are  needless.  That  is  what  your  aim  should  be,  not  to 
get  a  decision,  but  to  win  a  disciple.  You  are  always 
sure  of  the  verdict  with  your  child  because  you  are 
bigger,  stronger,  older,  and  have  the  heavy  artillery ! 
But  to  make  a  disciple  and  a  co-worker  is  something 
different ! 

To  get  your  friend,  in  character-building  out  of 
your  child,  the  method  must  be  that  of  growth — with- 
out haste  and  without  rest.  Steady,  unremitting  fer- 
tilizing of  the  moral  nature,  steady  instruction  for  the 
mind,  steady  illustrations  of  cause  and  effect,  steady 
contemplation  of  the  leading  personages  of  the  com- 
munity, their  relative  influence  and  worth,  and  patient 
explanation  and  guidance  through  it  all.  This  is  not 
a  matter  which  can  be  taken  up  hysterically,  and  set- 
tled in  a  day,  a  week  or  a  month.  It  is  a  matter  which 
must  be  toiled  over,  agonized  over  and  prayed  over. 
You  will  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  patient  and  serious 
thinking.  But  you  will  not  have  to  do  it  in  one  day, 
or  one  week,  or  one  month !  You  will  do  it  bit  by  bit, 
without  haste  and  with  only  the  remembrance  that 
some  day  this  accumulation  of  daily  accretion  will 
emerge  in  the  fullness  and  power  of  well-developed 
character. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  true  growth  is 
that  it  assimilates  as  it  proceeds.  Your  child,  under 
the  leadership  and  guidance  of  parents  and  teachers 
who  are  wise,  gets  many  hints  here  and  there  and  takes 
them  along  in  the  journey,  and  step  by  step  incorpo- 
rates them  into  his  life  without  any  apparent  command 
from  anybody.  This  is  the  true  method  of  growth. 
It  is  false  both  in  method  and  in  fact  to  give  the  posi- 
tive stamp  to  every  manifestation  you  see  that  does  not 
please  you,  or  does  not  accord  with  your  own  thought. 
If  you  saw  a  match  blazing  on  the  floor  under  ordinary 
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conditions  you  would  not  run  to  a  fire-alarm  box,  but 
simply  put  your  foot  on  it ! 

Too  many  persons  operate  in  the  business  of  form- 
ing the  characters  of  their  children  on  the  fire-alarm 
method,  if  they  do  anything  about  it  at  all.  You 
understand,  I  believe,  that  most  people  do  nothing, 
and  that  our  outstanding  sin  in  this  matter  is  neglect 
rather  than  anything  else.  But  probably  for  this  very 
reason  the  people  who  do  think  seriously  about  the 
moral  training  of  their  children  rush  to  the  fire-alarm 
means  of  getting  results  which  only  tends  to  confirm 
the  others  in  their  determination  to  do  nothing. 

In  this  parental  labor  you  must  observe  the  method 
of  the  world  of  nature,  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  We  grow  in  goodness, 
and  the  knowledge  of  righteousness,  and  in  discrimina- 
tion, as  we  do  in  other  things.  Don't  try  the  ''peg- 
boot"  method.  I  recall  with  a  good  deal  of  merriment 
that  a  classmate  of  mine,  when  we  got  through  with  a 
specially  tiresome  instructor,  used  to  sigh  heavily  as 
we  rose  to  leave  the  room,  *'This  is  a  great  universe 
for  pegged  boots.'*  When  I  asked  him  what  that 
meant,  having  laughed  at  it  fifty  times  without  know- 
ing, he  said  that  this  particular  instructor  always 
made  him  feel  like  a  boot  that  was  being  pegged.  Just 
the  hammer,  the  peg  and  the  thump !  I  Imagine  our 
children  often  feel  that  our  leadership  is  nothing  but 
the  hammer,  the  peg  and  the  thump. 

We  do  not  worry  the  plants  in  our  gardens, 
though  we  tend  them  carefully.  We  do  not  harass 
them  or  destroy  them  by  trying  to  find  out  how  long 
their  roots  are  or  forever  dig  them  up  for  transplant- 
ing somewhere  else.  It  may  be  done  once,  or  possibly 
twice,  by  a  very  skillful  gardener.  But  it  generally 
kills  the  plant.    We  cannot  be  forever  forking  over 
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the  child's  moral  nature  and  pulling  up  here  and  pull- 
ing up  there,  though  most  people  seem  to  think  that  is 
giving  attention  to  the  subject.  No ;  I  think  the  proc- 
ess is  very  different.  It  is  fertilizing  and  preventing 
the  things  which  have  to  be  pulled  up  by  the  root  from 
getting  there  at  all.  I  believe  much  more  in  preven- 
tive teaching  than  in  any  other  kind,  and  you  prevent 
things  from  intruding  by  occupying  yourself.  If  yon 
steadily  fertilize,  by  example,  by  apt  illustration,  by 
a  word  fitly  spoken,  which  is  indeed  an  apple  of  gold 
in  a  basket  of  silver,  and  even  more  by  discussion  and 
conference,  you  get  a  gradually  ripened  product  which 
has  symmetry  and  power. 

And  what  makes  it  more  effective  is  that  this 
method  builds  up  the  only  lasting  power,  namely, 
power  from  within.  If  there  is  anything  more 
despicable  than  a  child  or  a  person  everlastingly  nig- 
gling about  the  exact  application  of  a  rule,  how  far  he 
may  go,  just  where  he  may  stop,  and  taking  no  thought 
whatever  about  the  merit  of  the  thing  itself,  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is.  Some  parents  seem  to  me  simply  to 
be  ''niggling"  all  the  time  about  the  rule  as  though 
they  were  buying  feet  of  lumber  or  yards  of  cloth.  Of 
course,  this  does  not  make  character.  It  makes  hypo- 
crites or  it  makes  rebels  ! 

Steadily,  without  haste,  we  must  watch  the  growth 
of  this  most  costly  and  most  valuable  of  all  things 
which  we  call  a  good  character.  The  less  agitation 
about  it  the  better.  If  by  nature  or  by  perseverance 
you  can  keep  a  serene  attitude  through  it  all,  so  much 
the  better.  But  never  hysteria,  never  the  explosive 
outbursts  which  make  the  thing  volcanic,  and  which 
only  tend  to  distort  moral  values. 

But  if  I  commend  the  steadiness  which  is  without 
haste,  I  also  commend  even  more  the  continuity  which 
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is  without  rest.  Silent  and  ceaseless  are  the  great 
forces  of  nature  which  transform  the  world.  Not 
earthquakes  but  earthworms,  as  Darwin  has  shown 
us,  move  the  w^orld.  Unyielding,  steady  adherence 
to  a  high  purpose,  and  unfaltering  pursuit  of  the  end 
till  it  is  achieved!  1  sometimes  think  constanc.y  the 
greatest  of  the  virtues  because  I  see  so  many  excellent 
things  begun  which  are  never  finished.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  begun  the  discussion  of  the  virtues 
with  that  of  endurance.  Nature  never  rests,  and  when 
she  seems  to  be  resting  she  is  merely  getting  ready  for 
another  drive.  Pasteur,  the  great  French  biologist, 
says,  "We  should  make  no  absolute  distinction  be- 
tween the  time  when  we  are  at  work  and  when  we  are 
not."     That  seems  to  me  perfectly  sound. 

But  whether  there  is  a  genuine  distinction  be- 
tween when  we  are  w^orking  and  when  we  are  not 
working  in  other  things,  in  this  matter  of  character — 
building  certainly  none  exists.  Here  we  are  always 
working,  whether  formally  or  not.  There  is  not  a 
moment,  certainly  not  a  waking  moment,  when  this  is 
not  the  paramount  interest  for  the  parent  or  the 
teacher.  Every  other  interest  is  subordinate  to  this, 
and  if  we  might  gain  the  whole  world  for  our  children, 
and  lose  on  this  one  matter,  we  should  consider  our- 
selves to  have  failed.  A  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good 
fruit,  said  the  Wise  Teacher.  That  is  the  final  test 
and,  however  gifted  or  brilliant  or  talented  or  capable 
your  child  or  mine  may  become,  if  he  fails  by  the 
great  moral  and  spiritual  tests  which  mankind  has 
laboriously  erected,  by  which  we  judge  the  worth  of 
men,  he  must  be  rated  lower  than  the  least  of  those 
who  have  kept  unspotted  from  the  world. 

There  will  be  hours  of  discouragement.  This  is 
inevitable.     There  will,  however,  be  hours  of  exalta- 
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tion  and  great  joy,  and  there  comes  a  time  when  we 
see  the  work  finished,  that  is,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, and  a  symmetrically  developed  strong  moral 
being  started  on  his  life  career.  That  is  a  contribu- 
tion to  humanity  second  to  none.  That  implies  a 
conquest  greater  than  any  of  Alexander's:  That  im- 
plies sacrifices  greater  than  most  of  those  which  are 
commemorated  in  bronze.  That  signifies  a  devotion 
which  is  above  the  calendar  of  saints.  It  is  all  these, 
because  it  means  the  transmission  of  the  only  source 
of  stable  civilization,  with  the  guarantees  of  hope, 
happiness  and  the  arts  and  manners  of  a  worthy  life. 


THE  HEROIC  VIRTUES 

ENDURANCE 
SELF-RELIANCE 
AMBITION 
SELF-SACRIFICE 


In  peaceful  homes,  where  patriot  fires 

On  Love 's  own  altars  glow, 
The  mother  hides  her  trembling  fear, 
The  wife,  the  sister,  checks  a  tear, 
To  breathe  the  parting  word  of  cheer, 

Soldier  of  Freedom,  Go! 

In  weary  camps,  on  tram.pled  plains, 

That  ring  with  fife  and  drum. 
The  battling  host,  whose  harness  gleams 
Along  the  crimson-flowing  streams. 
Calls,  like  a  warning  voice  in  dreams, 

We  want  you.  Brother !  Come  ! 

The  stake  is  laid !  0  gallant  youth 

With  yet  unsilvered  brow. 
If  Heaven  should  lose,  and  Hell  should  win, 
On  whom  shall  lie  the  mortal  sin, 
That  cries  aloud,  It  might  have  been? 

God  calls  you — answer  Now. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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KNIGHT   OF  THE    ROAD 
From  a  Painting. 


THE  HEROIC  VIRTUES 

Endurance     Self-Reliaxce     Ambition     Self- Sacrifice 

E  commonly  call  the  sum  of  the  virtues  char- 
acter. But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  cannot 
separate  them  in  any  absolute  way,  and  say 
where  one  begins  and  the  other  ends,  because 
in  a  symmetrical  and  well-rounded  nature  the  various 
excellencies  blend  with  each  other,  and  we  know  the 
various  qualities  only  by  the  special  manifestations 
of  them.  From  one  point  of  view,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  true  possessor  of  any  single  virtue  has  them  all, 
only  that  the  particular  one  we  have  in  mind  for 
the  moment  outshines  the  rest,  and  hence  it  is  only 
for  convenience  that  we  try  to  separate  the  virtues. 
A  good  man  or  woman  is  good,  not  in  any  fragmentary 
way,  or  because  he  or  she  exemplifies  any  single  ex- 
cellence, but  because  we  make  a  general  summary 
of  the  various  manifestations  of  excellence  and  pro- 
nounce the  possessor  good. 

"What  makes  us  separate  the  moral  and  spiritual 
life  in  this  manner  is,  that  our  ways  of  life  give  par- 
ticular opportunities  to  special  persons  to  exhibit  a 
particular  virtue  in  somewhat  bolder  relief  than  the 
rest.  We  honor  the  soldier,  for  example,  for  special 
qualities  because  the  soldier's  life  gives  the  best  occa- 
sion for  their  manifestation.  We  honor  the  states- 
man, for  the  reason  that  his  vocation  gives  him  other 
special  opportunities.  We  honor  the  scholar  for  still 
other  qualities,  because  the  scholar's  life  gives  him 
special  opportunities.  But  we  do  not  therefore  deny 
to  the  statesman  or  the  soldier  the  qualities  of  the 
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scholar.  Indeed,  some  statesmen  have  been  braver  or 
more  enduring  than  some  soldiers,  and  some  scholars 
have  been  braver  and  more  enduring  than  either. 

Still,  on  the  whole,  certain  qualities  attach  to  the 
soldier's  calling  more  naturally  than  they  do  to  that 
of  the  statesman  or  the  scholar,  and  so  we  associate 
them  with  that  profession.  It  is  equally  true  when 
we  think  of  men  and  women.  We  commonly  think 
of  strength  as  a  masculine  quality.  But  I  have  known 
women  beside  whom,  in  all  that  makes  for  what  we  call 
strength,  most  men  I  know  are  mere  babies.  We  think 
of  courage  as  a  masculine  specialty.  But  the  most 
courageous  persons  I  know  are  women! 

There  is,  therefore,  no  genuine  separation  of  the 
virtues  in  a  nature  which  is  well  developed  in  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  they  are  all 
grounded.  But  just  as  in  the  human  body  all  the 
members  are  important,  and  have  their  own  office, 
and  no  human  body  is  complete  without  them  all,  for 
convenience  and  in  fact  we  find  that  we  naturally 
distribute  the  excellences,  and  say  some  are  intellec- 
tual, some  are  physical,  and  some  are  emotional, 
though  they  all  are  needful  to  make  up  the  whole 
man.  In  the  discussion  of  the  various  virtues  in  this 
and  the  following  outlines,  then,  the  purpose  is  not 
so  much  to  make  sharp  divisions  as  to  indicate  certain 
kinds  of  emphasis,  and  this  for  the  same  reason  that, 
if  you  had  a  weak  arm,  you  would  strengthen  that 
arm ;  or  a  w^eak  lung,  you  would  try  to  strengthen  that 
lung,  as,  in  fact,  you  would  any  part  that  needed 
strengthening. 

So  your  child  may  exhibit  strength  in  one  quality 
and  weakness  in  another,  and  thus  arises  the  duty  of 
strengthening  that  part  which  is  weak  to  get  a  well- 
rounded  nature.     And  that  this  may  be  done  the  more 
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successfully,  it  is  worth  while  to  show  what  the  basic 
ideas  of  these  various  qualities  are  and  how  they  are 
differentiated  from  each  other.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  this  analysis,  and  the  illustrations  which  follow  are 
designed  to  exhibit  them  in  action.  For  it  is  always 
one  thing  to  understand  the  theory  of  a  thing  and 
quite  another  to  fix  it  in  a  concrete  and  recognizable 
form.  Hence  both  methods  are  being  employed,  espe- 
cially as  literature  is  rich  in  such  illustrations  and 
these  taken  together  form  a  noble  body  of  literature 
of  the  building  of  character. 

ENDURANCE 

The  virtues,  all  of  them,  have  a  physical  base. 
That  base  is  the  human  frame  with  all  its  physical 
endowments  and  functions.  Without  these  we  could 
accomplish  nothing.  The  wisest  teacher  the  world 
ever  heard  said,  ''He  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall 
be  saved.*'  There  is  a  world  of  significance  to  that 
simple  statement.  For  if  you  look  about  the  world 
nothing  will  impress  you  more  than  the  multitude  of 
noble  and  worthy  enterprises  which  were  begun  but 
never  finished. 

"  It  is  so  soon  that  I  am  done  for 
I  wonder  what  I  was  begun  for, ' ' 

is  the  epitaph  of  many  a  noble  project  and  many  a 
life.  Indeed,  this  remains  the  most  perplexing  and 
discouraging  :^ct  about  our  common  community. 
They  have  no  endurance. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  many  huge  enter- 
prises in  this  world  subsist  very  largely  on  the  human 
inability  to  see  things  through.     The  great  insurance 
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companies  annually  pocket  large  sums  of  money  be- 
cause people  stop  paying  their  premiums.  So  true  is 
this  that  some  of  them  reckon  a  certain  portion  of 
their  annual  profits  upon  this  instability  of  men! 
They  know  that  after  a  certain  time  people  will  tire 
of  paying  and  then  lose  their  investment,  which,  of 
course,  accrues  to  the  ones  who  have  the  quality  of 
endurance. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  about  many  persons  who 
enter  upon  preparations  for  certain  callings  or  for 
certain  tasks.  They  keep  on  for  a  while,  and  then 
drop  out  because  they  have  not  the  quality  of  endur- 
ance. Of  course,  I  am  not  including  those  who  for 
good  reasons  cannot  finish  a  course  upon  which  they 
have  entered.  I  am  referring  to  those  who  just  drop 
out  because  there  is  no  root  of  stability  and  endurance 
in  them.  These  are  thousands,  and  I  am  often  tempted 
to  believe,  though  I  know  it  cannot  be  true,  that  the 
number  of  such  persons  is  increasing. 

Now,  of  course,  you  and  I  know  that  it  is  the  end 
that  crowns  the  work.  "Making  good,''  as  we  now 
commonly  say,  really  means  holding  on  till  something 
is  actually  achieved.  It  is  very  largely  a  physical 
quality  and  has  its  roots  in  physical  soundness  and 
power.  People  who  waver  and  falter  and  finally  drop 
out  of  any  contest  are  usually  found  to  be  of  low  qual- 
ity physically,  because  if  the  moral  qualities  are 
strong,  if  there  is  a  good  body  to  back  them  up,  there 
will  be  no  faltering.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  exam- 
ination of  the  soldier  so  severe  under  the  best  con- 
ditions. The  officers  know  that,  if  the  man  has  a 
good  physical  base,  he  can  be  taught  endurance  and 
learn  to  take  hardship  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  you 
must  have  a  good  body  to  begin  with.  If  therefore 
you  want  endurance,  see  to  it  that  you  are  backed 
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with  a  good  frame  and  in  health.  It  is  this  that  makes 
the  business  of  keeping  well  not  a  selfish  matter,  but 
a  Jioly  matter.  You  may  be  called  upon  any  moment 
to  sustain  a  long  continued  siege  with  discouragement, 
or  hard  conditions,  or  adverse  fates.  But  if  you  can 
eat  fairly  well,  and  sleep  fairly  well,  and  have  no 
vicious  habits  to  stab  you  in  the  rear,  you  will  meet 
each  day 's  task  and  recuperate  each  day  for  the  labor 
the  next  day.  That  is  the  way  life's  battles  have  to 
be  fought. 

How  shall  endurance  be  acquired?  Are  we  born 
with  it?  Can  it  be  cultivated?  These  are  important 
questions  and  I  will  try  to  reply  to  them.  We  cer- 
tainly are  not  born  with  the  power  of  endurance, 
unless  to  be  born  with  a  healthy  body  may  be  so 
described.  But  we  can  acquire  and  cultivate  it.  It 
begins  with  the  refusal  to  let  small  things  hinder  ns 
in  our  purposes.  You  look  out  and  it  looks  like  rain. 
You  stay  at  home  on  the  mere  probability.  That 
starts  the  habit  of  retreat.  You  think  you  would  like 
to  be  able  to  do  certain  things.  But  you  look  at  the 
necessary  preparations,  and  you  decide  that  it  will 
take  too  long  or  be  too  difficult.  More  strength  has 
oozed  out.  Many  similar  things  will  occur  to  you. 
Every  swimmer  knows  that  when  you  come  to  go  into 
the  water,  especially  when  it  is  cold,  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  plunge.  If  you  just  dip  your  toes,  and  then 
your  foot,  and  so  on,  you  know  the  chill  and  the  hesi- 
tancy. It  is  like  that  also  when,  in  the  cold  wintry 
morning  in  your  warm  bed,  the  time  has  arrived  to 
arise.  You  stick  out  one  foot  and  quickly  withdraw 
it  and  so  on.  But  if  you  throw  back  the  clothes  and 
make  one  leap  at  it,  the  thing  is  done,  and  you  wonder 
why  you  hesitated !  Now,  taking  the  plunge,  jumping 
out  of  bed,  masses  your  entire  vitality  in  resistance. 
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and  hence  the  shock  is  really  much  less.  That  is  what 
endurance  does.  You  mass  your  entire  physical  force 
and  vital  power  against  your  foe,  and  the  shock  is 
much  less  than  when  you  let  him  attack  you  piecemeal. 

Almost  anybody  can  increase  his  powers  of  endur- 
ance by  gradually  increasing  the  demands  which  he 
makes  upon  himself.  Professor  James  told  me  that 
probably  not  one  person  in  ten  thousand  ever  uncovers 
his  second  layer  of  reserves,  so  called.  You  know 
how  this  is,  in  the  matter  of  hunger,  where  most  people 
have  occasionally  found  out  what  uncovering  the 
second  layer  means.  You  get  hungry  about  the  usual 
meal-time,  but  business  or  circumstances  prevent  you 
from  getting  to  your  meal.  Your  hunger  for  a  time 
is  sharp  and  possibly  painful.  Gradually  your  hunger 
ceases,  and  finally  goes  away  altogether.  When  you 
come  to  eat  finally,  you  find  you  are  not  specially 
hungry  after  all.  You  have  simply  uncovered  your 
second  line  of  defense  in  endurance.  A  famous  spe- 
cialist in  New  York  City  says  that  most  people  would 
do  well  to  go  without  food  occasionally  for  two  days, 
which,  by  the  way,  would  injure  nobody  in  ordinary 
good  health,  just  to  learn  this  sensation  and  be  able 
in  a  crisis  to  understand  their  own  capabilities. 

To  be  able  to  endure  physical  hardship,  as  well  as 
mental  hardship,  and  spiritual  hardship,  calls  for  this 
special  ability  to  uncover  the  reserve  layers  of 
strength,  stored  by  healthy  and  upright  living.  It 
has  saved  many  a  person  from  failure  and  from  dis- 
grace. It  has  proved  for  many  more  a  bulwark 
against  temptation,  and  for  still  others  it  has  meant 
life  as  against  death.  Like  every  power,  its  cultiva- 
tion begins  with  simple  and  homely  things,  and  thus 
stores  power  for  the  great  necessities  when  they  come. 
These  necessities  are  the  crises  of  life. 
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SELF-RELIANCE 

The  virtue  of  self-reliance  may  be  described  as  the 
power  of  endurance  established  as  a  habit.  I  am  now- 
describing  that  kind  of  self-reliance  which  is  the  gen- 
uine virtue  so  called.  There  is  a  very  good  counterfeit 
of  it  in  the  bravado  which  we  sometimes  see,  which 
lasts  onl}^  long  enough  to  be  put  to  the  test  and  then 
shows  its  spurious  character.  Self-reliance  is  not 
mere  unreasoning  confidence  in  one 's  self.  It  is  often 
assumed  that  such  confidence  is  self-reliance,  but  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  very  term  reliance  implies  a 
certain  experience,  and  that  has  created  definite 
knowledge  of  what  one  will  do  under  given  conditions. 
We  often  see  this  illustrated  in  the  fact  that,  without 
such  definite  knowledge,  the  reliance  immediately 
vanishes. 

Self-reliance  rests  securely  upon  this  experience, 
especially  when  repeated  trials  have  proved  it,  so  that 
self-reliance  is  a  kind  of  endurance  grown  up.  Some 
tests  have  been  made  and  they  have  been  successfully 
made.  They  do  not  absolutely  prove  that  the  confi- 
dence is  well  placed,  but  they  give  a  reasonable  ground 
for  supposing  that  it  is,  and  that  constitutes  real  self- 
reliance.  You  cannot  have  this  kind  of  confidence 
without  some  previous  tests,  and  those  tests  based 
upon  something  that  makes  a  sound  justification  for 
the  thing  you  propose  to  do.  The  daring  that  ' '  takes 
a  chance ' '  is  not  self-reliance !  It  is  simple  foolishness. 
The  man  who  brags  that  he  broke  the  speed  laws  or 
undertook  successfully  some  lawless  enterprise  is  not 
a  self-reliant  man;  he  is  simply  a  foolish  man  who 
happened  to  escape  the  natural  consequences  of  his 
deed! 

Military  men  know  this  better  than  most.     They 
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will  courtmartial  an  officer  who  disobeys  his  orders 
even  if  he  succeeds  in  the  thing  he  attempted.  They 
know  perfectly  well  that,  if  this  were  made  the  rule, 
nobody  would  have  any  confidence  in  anybody,  and 
discipline  would  disappear.  It  is  just  so  with  every- 
thing else.  Reliability  is  based  on  experience,  and  the 
simplest  way  in  which  that  is  secured  is  by  the  endur- 
ance which  shows  staying  power,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  you  generally  think  of  a  "reliable"  person  as 
one  who  will  not  forsake  you  in  a  crisis.  In  a  similar 
way,  5e^/-reliance  means  that  in  a  crisis,  where  you 
alone  are  concerned,  you  can  rely  upon  yourself. 
Until  this  has  been  tried  out,  you  cannot  possibly 
know  what  will  happen. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  all  this  that  we  are 
not  to  venture  on  untried  paths,  but  these  paths  must 
have  some  relation  to  the  roads  we  have  previously 
traveled.  Suppose  somebody  suddenly  asked  you  to 
take  command  of  a  regiment !  Only  a  fool  would  at- 
tempt this  under  the  theory  that  by  relying  on  himself 
he  would  succeed.  Or  suppose  you  were  asked  to 
run  a  railroad,  taking  into  your  keeping  thousands  of 
lives;  no  amount  of  mere  trusting  in  yourself  would 
lead  you  to  do  this.  But  if  you  had  had  considerable 
military  experience,  even  in  a  lower  rank,  say,  as  a 
lieutenant,  and  were  suddenly  called  to  a  colonelcy, 
then  you  might  venture  with  self-reliance,  other  things 
being  equal.  Or  if  you  had  spent  years  in  the  railroad 
business,  and  knew  all  about  it,  without  having  the 
opportunity  for  executive  control,  you  might  possibly 
venture. 

Self-reliance  in  this  sense  is  among  the  best  equip- 
ments for  life  and  one  of  the  adornments  of  character. 
It  supplies  steadiness  when  most  people  are  quaking. 
It  supplies  hope  when  most  people  are  despairing.     It 
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supplies  calm  when  most  people  are  anxious  and  wor- 
ried. It  feels  the  security  of  the  reason  and  facts  of 
the  case.  It  does  not  make  a  wild  jump  at  conclu- 
sions, but  sees  the  probabilities  out  of  the  experience 
of  the  past.  I  once  was  at  sea  in  an  ocean  liner  which 
had  a  fire  in  her  hold.  We  were  still  three  days  from 
Liverpool,  and  the  hatches  had  been  fastened  down,  so 
that  the  fire  might  be  confined,  and  getting  no  air 
would  simply  smolder  on  till  we  got  to  port,  when  it 
could  be  extinguished.  At  first  the  officers  concealed 
the  fact,  but  finally  called  a  group  of  us,  told  us  about 
it,  and  asked  us  to  assure  the  people  that  there  was  no 
danger,  at  least  not  immediately. 

At  a  meeting  we  held,  one  speaker  tried  to  make  a 
joke  of  it  all,  but  failed  miserably.  Another  tried  to 
simply  belittle  the  matter,  and  thus  assure  the  passen- 
gers. I  could  see  that  there  was  not  much  confidence 
in  that  speech.  When  I  came  to  speak,  I  stated  the 
facts  exactly  as  they  were.  I  showed  that  without 
air,  the  flames  could  not  break  out  of  the  hold,  and 
that  they  might  slowly  burn  for  many  days  without 
endangering  anything  or  anybody.  I  pointed  out  that 
by  every  natural  expectation  we  should  sight  land  in 
two  days.  I  pointed  out  that  the  officers  of  the  ship 
would  do  their  duty  much  better  if  everybody  re- 
mained calm,  and  that  they  had  faced  many  such 
situations  before  and  were  tried  men  of  the  sea.  I 
laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  we  were  in  experienced 
hands,  and  that  this  was  their  opinion,  and  that  they 
had  so  strong  and  just  a  reliance  in  their  power  to 
land  us  all  safely  that  they  were  willing  to  tell  us  the 
exact  truth.  I  saw  at  once  that  the  consciousness  that 
the  officers'  reliance  upon  themselves,  and  that  justly, 
immediately  produced  a  calm,  and  though  we  had 
daily  inquiries,  which  were  honestly  answered,  there 
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was  no  disturbance,  and  we  were  safely  landed,  and 
the  fire  put  out.  That  was  a  fair  illustration  of  sound 
self-reliance  both  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  the 
passengers. 

Self-reliance  shows  itself  much  more  in  what  it 
does  7iot  do  than  in  what  it  does.  The  man  of  self- 
reliance  in  a  crowded  theatre  in  a  panic  is  not  the 
man  who  jumps  and  runs  for  the  door,  but  the  man 
who  calmly  looks  about  for  the  exits,  and  knows  that 
the  panic-danger  is  usually  greater  than  that  of  the 
fire.  Self-reliance  is  really  one  of  the  conservative  of 
the  heroic  virtues  and  has  an  inward  rather  than  an 
outward  significance.  It  really  looks  inward  rather 
than  outwardy  and  appraises  the  situation,  and  de- 
cides what  may  safely  be  undertaken.  When  it  devel- 
ops on  the  aggressive  side,  it  becomes  something  else 
with  which  we  shall  deal  next.  But,  on  the  whole, 
self-reliance  is  based  upon  tested  qualities  of  mind 
and  spirit,  and  makes  these  the  basis  for  larger  oppor- 
tunities and  wider  activities.  It  is  not  a  *' display" 
virtue,  but  in  the  building  of  character  may  be  com- 
pared to  one  of  those  steel  frames  which,  when  the 
building  is  completed,  are  not  seen  but  are  neverthe- 
less there.  So  with  the  inward  strength  that  self- 
reliance  gives  we  may  proceed  without  fear  to  the  next 
steps  of  our  pathway.  Often  the  spectators  do  not 
know,  and  are  not  aware  of  the  steel  framework  within 
upon  which  you  are  basing  your  structure,  but  you 
know,  and  because  you  know  it  you  build  upward  with 
power  and  success. 

AMBITION 

Self-relmnce  in  action  is  ambition.  It  is  the  out- 
ward expression  of  the  inward  strength.     The  ambi- 
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tious  man  has  become  conscious  that  he  has  a  surplus 
of  strength  which  is  not  to  be  expended  in  the  ordi- 
nary occupation  or  life  that  he  is  leading.  It  is  this 
surplus  which  is  arousing  him  to  find  new  activities, 
wider  occasions,  for  the  trial  of  his  strength  and 
power,  and  fuller  gains  for  his  energies.  Here  again 
we  must  not  mistake  the  counterfeit  for  the  real. 
Genuine  ambition  is  identified  by  some  very  unmis- 
takable signs.  The  false  thing  which  passes  for  it 
can  be  discovered  instantly. 

When  a  youth  is  pointed  out  to  me  as  an  ' '  ambi- 
tious" boy,  I  almost  always  look  to  his  qualities  for 
sustaining  hard  work  and  for  keeping  his  mind  con- 
centrated upon  a  single  object.  Merely  desiring  any- 
thing very  earnestly  is  not  ambition !  Your  boy  goes 
to  college  and  sees  a  great  football  player.  He  be- 
comes what  is  called  **  ambitious '  *  to  be  one  also.  But 
he  finds  that  it  means  days  and  hours  of  training,  and 
often  self-restraint;  it  often  means  a  rigorous  discip- 
line which  is  more  severe  than  military  service.  It 
means  absolute  and  often  abject  obedience  to  the 
coach.  But  there  is  a  long  road  and  his  *' ambition" 
oozes  out.  He  never  had  it.  Mere  wanting  things 
because  they  are  honorable  or  of  good  report  is  not 
ambition.  Amhition  which  is  real  scorns  hard- 
ship and  often  is  not  conscious  of  it.  It  looks  to  the 
end,  and  because  it  springs  out  of  an  overplus  of 
strength  that  is  seeking  a  field  for  exploitation  does 
not  shrink  from  the  perils  incident  to  securing  the 
prize. 

Ambition,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  outward  movement 
of  self-reliance,  and  is  possible  only  because  that  has 
been  secured.  Genuine  ambition  grows  only  in  the 
soil  of  inward  strength.  The  ambitious  man  has 
weighed  his  power  in  the  balances,  and  has  been  con- 
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vinced  that  there  are  other  worlds  to  conquer.  He 
therefore  makes  trial  here  and  there,  and  finally  fixes 
upon  something  which  he  makes  the  center  of  his 
aspirations  and  endeavors.  Then  that  overplus  begins 
to  operate  as  a  dynamo,  and  pushes  him  forward  and 
steadily  matches  itself  against  the  difficulties  which 
have  to  be  overcome.  With  each  successive  victory 
this  overplus  gains  new  strength.  With  every  repulse 
it  doggedly  falls  back  upon  the  inward  reserves.  It 
is  really  a  wonderful  psychological  process  to  watch 
an  ambitious  mind  at  work. 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  these  qualities  have 
all  of  them  no  necessary  moral  quality,  though  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  true  that  all  of  those  exercised  for 
righteous  ends  will  in  the  long  run  be  stronger  than 
those  which  are  selfish  in  their  character.  But  ambi- 
tion has  no  moral  quality  in  itself.  A  man  may  be 
wickedly  ambitious,  and  succeed  simply  because  he 
has  gathered  an  overplus  of  reserve  power,  which  must 
exploit  itself,  just  as  a  boy  simply  because  he  has 
become  conscious  that  he  is  no  longer  a  child,  usually 
marks  his  emancipation  by  breaking  something!  It 
is  merely  his  way  of  using  his  newly  acquired  powers. 
So  a  man  who  has  found  that  he  has  more  power 
than  his  present  life  permits  him  to  use  will  usually 
seek  to  exercise  it  elsewhere.  That  is  how  ambition 
begins.  It  may  be  physical  power,  or  it  may  be  mental 
power,  or  it  may  be  moral  power.  But  whatever  the 
special  field  in  which  he  is  conscious  of  his  overplus  it 
is  that  in  which  he  strikes  out  for  fresh  conquests. 

The  goal  he  chooses  for  his  ambition  will  depend 
somewhat  on  his  previous  training  and  interests.  In- 
deed, his  overplus  will  be  the  result  of  that  training, 
and  there  will  usually  grow  out  of  it  the  end  he  seeks 
to  achieve.     A  youth  of  my  acquaintance  thought  for 
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a  number  of  years  that  he  would  be  a  minister.  He 
seemed  to  have  the  temperament,  disposition,  and 
qualities  out  of  which  ministers  of  the  better  sort 
come.  What  he  actually  became  was  the  farthest 
from  the  ministry  imaginable.  He  became  a  light- 
weight pugilist,  and  a  very  good  one,  too,  because  he 
carried  into  the  ring  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  the 
clergy.  He  was  fair,  was  temperate,  was  just,  and 
not  vindictive,  and  never  did  a  "dirty"  thing  in  the 
ring.  When  I  asked  him  how  his  aims  became  trans- 
formed in  this  manner,  he  told  me  that  as  he  grew 
bigger  and  stronger  (he  always  had  a  magnificent 
physique),  he  suddenly  found  himself  anxious  to 
match  his  strength  against  every  strong  man  he  knew. 
He  took  boxing  lessons  and  found  his  passion  gratified, 
and  his  skill  threw  a  halo  over  the  activity.  Finally 
it  came  to  amateur  matches,  and  finally  the  profes- 
sional pugilist ! 

That,  you  will  say,  is  a  low  form  of  ambition,  but 
if  a  man  must  be  a  prize-fighter,  this  is  the  way  I 
should  wish  it  to  come  about.  But  the  same  thing 
happens  in  other  fields.  I  have  seen  good  students, 
not  exceptional  ones  however,  suddenly  become  con- 
scious that  they  were  not  using  all  their  powers,  and 
then  awake  and  plunge  toward  leadership  and  success 
because  they  placed  the  goal  of  leadership  before 
themselves,  and  had  the  inward  drive  to  get  to  it.  I 
have  seen  others,  fired  with  great  moral  desires,  moved 
thereto  by  the  consciousness  of  moral  influence  and 
power,  develop  an  ambition  which  was  a  consuming 
fire. 

Ambition  has  a  direct  effect  upon  other  qualities 
of  the  mind  and  character  beyond  that  of  arousing 
all  the  latent  power  of  nature.  It  often  dislocates 
moral  values,  and  creates  qualities  which  are  anything 
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but  desirable.  We  Americans  justly,  and  as  I  think 
with  reason,  admire  energy  in  our  countrymen.  But 
we  would  admire  it  more  if  it  did  not  so  often  take  on 
forms  which  are  anything  but  admirable.  A  powerful 
man  in  our  country  soon  finds  out  that  there  are  many 
weak  persons,  and  so  he  not  infrequently  lets  his 
ambition  run  in  the  path  of  the  least  resistance.  That 
means  that  he  chooses  the  weak  or  the  ignorant  or  the 
helpless,  and  exerts  his  overplus  of  strength  upon 
those  who  are  in  no  way  able  to  withstand  him.  That 
is  the  explanation  of  so  many  of  our  powerful  men 
who,  instead  of  being  worthy  representatives  of  our 
country,  are  not  infrequently  a  disgrace.  It  is  for 
these  that  we  have  had  to  make  many  laws  to  protect 
the  people  against  ambitious  exploiters. 

But,  on  the  whole,  it  remains  true  that  this  is  the 
best  land  on  earth  for  a  rational  and  truly  grounded 
ambition.  We  are  bound  by  no  caste  rules,  we  have 
no  fixed  social  classes,  our  educational  institutions  are 
open  to  everybody,  and  our  system  of  government 
makes  it  more  and  more  possible  for  a  man  to  come 
forward  by  sheer  ability  and  make  himself  a  power 
among  his  people.  All  that  such  a  worthy  ambition 
needs  is  that  it  shall  have  a  sound  background,  such 
as  Lincoln  had  when  he  studied  by  candle  light ;  such 
as  the  pioneers  had  who  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  1849 ;  such  as  the  railroad  builders  had  who  built 
the  transcontinental  lines ;  and  such  as  the  great  indus- 
trial leaders  of  the  better  sort  have  had  in  striking 
out  into  new  fields  because  they  had  the  inward  sense 
of  their  sound  training,  their  true  insight,  and  their 
worthy  aims.  Such  an  ambition  ordinarily  cannot 
fail  of  achieving  at  least  a  decent  success.  I  often 
hear  a  good  deal  about  aiming  high,  even  if  you  know 
that  you  cannot  reach  your  aim.     But  I  rather  incline 
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to  the  idea  of  aiming  as  the  marksman  points  his  gun, 
toward  a  mark  within  range  and  then  hitting  the  mark. 
I  am  not  much  impressed  with  shooting  high  in  the 
mere  hope  of  hitting  ''something  in  the  air."  I 
believe  in  fixing  the  gaze  steadily  on  the  mark,  and 
then  surely  striking  what  you  sought ! 

SELF-SACRIFICE 

The  loftiest  height  of  heroism  is  the  power  of  self- 
surrender,  which  we  call  self-sacrifice.  It  is  the  climax 
of  the  series  of  heroic  stages  which  begins  with  endur- 
ance, passes  on  to  self-reliance,  and  grows  powerful 
as  ambition.  It  is  one  of  the  melancholy  facts  about 
human  life  that  many  great  heroes  whose  deeds  excite 
the  admiration  of  the  world  do  not  reach  this  highest 
height  of  the  heroic  development.  It  is  easily  seen 
why  this  is  the  case.  What  one  has  laboriously  built 
up  is  not  readily  surrendered  and  left  perhaps  without 
a  trace  of  its  memory  on  earth.  Yet  here  we  may  note 
that,  though  the  heroes  of  self-sacrifice  often  believe 
their  memory  will  perish,  yet  history  has  a  way  of 
digging  up  their  deeds,  and  finally  giving  them  the 
glory  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  very  word  ' '  sacrifice ' '  indicates  the  nature  of 
this  virtue.  It  has  a  spiritual,  a  religious,  significance. 
The  ancient  rites  of  sacrifice,  first  of  animals  and  then 
even  of  human  beings,  contemplated  offering  to  the 
Deity  the  last  vestige  of  power — life  itself.  The 
whole  history  of  sacrifices  shows  that  this  strange  and 
most  wonderful  department  of  human  efforts,  to  un- 
derstand the  relation  of  man  to  the  unseen  and  infinite, 
is  one  long  and  amazing  story  of  the  gro\\i:h  of  the 
power,  in  the  greatest  natures  of  the  race,  to  offer  up 
that  which  has  cost  them  most  upon  the  altar,  first  of 
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God,  then  of  country,  and  finally  of  humanity,  and 
even  of  an  idea.  Such  was  the  sacrifice  of  John 
Brown;  such  was  the  matchless  devotion  of  our  first 
martyr  President,  the  latter  being  not  less  a  sacrifice 
because  he  was  shot  by  an  assassin 's  hand ;  his  life  in 
its  entirety  was  one  long  sacrifice. 

When  we  offer  the  things  which  are  only  a  part  of 
our  equipment  in  life,  and  endure  hardships  for  the 
sake  of  conscience,  country  or  God,  we  cannot  but 
think  nobly  about  the  acts  we  are  performing;  when 
we  stake  ail  upon  some  great  issue,  we  are  still  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  our  reliance  is  upon  the  verdict 
of  history ;  when  following  a  noble  ambition,  or  even 
an  ignoble  one,  because  both  are  possible,  we  fix  our 
gaze  upon  the  aim  or  object  to  be  achieved.  But  when 
we  reach  the  heights  of  self-sacrifice,  strangely  enough, 
all  these  things  disappear,  and  ive  think  only  of  the 
beauty  or  worth  or  the  sanctity  of  the  end  to  he  gamed, 
and  have  little  or  no  concern  for  the  manner  in  which 
it  affects  us. 

The  example  which  will  occur  to  everyone  first,  and 
which  not  even  the  briefest  review  of  the  subject  could 
overlook,  is  that  which  has  made  the  subject  one  of 
human  contemplation  for  all  time;  the  sacrifice  on 
Calvary.  Here  you  had  supreme  power,  supreme 
worth,  and  supreme  purity,  voluntarily  mounting  the 
gibbet  for  no  other  end  than  to  secure  the  attention  of 
mankind  to  the  idea  of  love.  The  thing  itself  was 
common  enough ;  the  Romans  often  crucified  prisoners, 
and  captives  looked  upon  that  as  a  common  punish- 
ment for  crimes.  It  was  not  the  suffering,  though  the 
world  has  been  taught  to  look  upon  that;  it  was  the 
matchless  and  supreme  personality  that  gives  that 
event  its  central  place  in  human  history. 

Self-sacrifce  is  the  voluntary  surrender  of  what 
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we  hold  priceless  for  a  supreme  and  worthy  end. 
What  makes  it  so  significant,  and  gives  it  its  heroic 
cast,  is  that  it  teaches  men  to  lose  themselves  and 
thereby  to  find  themselves.  The  warrior  goes  to  his 
death  singing,  but  the  statesman  who  suffers  misun- 
derstanding and  possibly  ejectment  from  office  and 
the  roll  of  honor  among  his  countrymen  because  he 
will  not  perform  an  unworthy  deed  or  support  an 
unworthy  policy,  is  hardly  less  heroic  in  self-sacrifice 
than  the  warrior;  personally  I  think  he  is  more  so! 
The  soldier  dying  is  sure  to  be  idealized  by  his  coun- 
trymen. The  upright  statesman  is  often  buried 
beneath  the  avalanche  of  wrong-headed  and  merciless 
criticism ! 

It  is  probable  that  this  virtue  is  the  finest  and  the 
highest  exercise  of  the  human  mind  and  will,  because 
it  is  the  intelligent  and  clear-eyed  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  a  distant  and  unattained  end  in  relation  to  a 
single  and  possibly  wholly  unrelated  life.  The  mar- 
tyrs of  Christianity,  for  example,  could  not  have  fore- 
seen what  a  Christian  civilization  would  mean  for  the 
world;  the  explorer  who  loses  his  life  in  the  pursuit 
of  new  regions  for  the  habitation  of  man  can  only 
vaguely  guess  what  the  real  meaning  of  his  discovery 
will  be,  as  Columbus  never  knew  what  the  whole  sig- 
nificance of  his  discovery  was.  The  scientist  who  lives 
out  his  life  in  the  laboratory,  stunts  it,  and  limits  it, 
because  he  sees  that  slow  death  in  the  laboratory 
for  him  means  life  for  millions  of  human  beings,  can 
only  dimly  see  the  end  from  the  beginning. 

It  is  no  less  sacrifice  for  all  that,  and  it  has  been 
a  wonderful  fact  for  the  world  that  such  men  have 
lived  as,  for  example,  that  brave  young  doctor  who 
went  to  Cuba  some  years  ago,  took  the  yellow  fever, 
watched  his  symptoms  and  tabulated  every  detail 
Vol.  vin— 5 
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while  his  life  was  ebbing,  so  that  science  might  know 
how  to  deal  with  the  dread  disease !  That  was  a  devo- 
tion to  humanity  which,  while  less  spectacular  than 
some  others,  is  among  the  greatest.  I  have  often 
thought  of  this  when  I  have  noticed  the  great  monu- 
ments of  bronze  and  marble  which  have  been  erected 
to  the  conqueror,  who  often  did  nothing  but  die^  or 
perhaps  only  kill,  while,  too  often,  those  who  have 
given  man  the  most  valuable  gifts  are  hidden  away 
in  obscurity.  I  looked  and  found  in  a  dark  corner 
in  Westminster  Abbey  the  man  who  discovered  chloro- 
form; tons  of  bronze  were  scattered  about  in  that 
historic  edifice  to  people  who  did  nothing  but  be  born ; 
but  only  a  modest  bust  is  there  of  this  man  who 
stilled  the  aching  pains  of  millions  of  human  beings 
and  caused  untold  suffering  to  halt  while  the  remedial 
knife  was  carving  away  the  life-devouring  disease.  It 
will  not  always  be  so ! 

Then,  too,  we  must  discriminate  between  genuine 
self-sacrifice  and  the  rash  offering  up  of  priceless 
things  under  the  pressure  of  passion  and  with  no 
definite  conception  of  what  is  involved.  We  some- 
times think  of  the  ' '  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade, ' '  im- 
mortalized in  Tennyson's  verse,  as  wonderful  ''self- 
sacrifice,  ' '  but  it  was  not  really  so.  That,  as  Bernard 
Shaw  has  truly  said,  is  the  severest  indictment  that 
has  ever  been  written  into  verse !  Some  one  had  blun- 
dered. Self-sacrifice  may  be  mistaken,  but  is  not 
based  on  blunder.  Many  a  noble  and  gallant  band 
has  been  sacrificed,  but  it  has  not  sacrificed.  There  is 
a  vast  difference  between  these  two  things. 

Self-sacrifice  is  a  mature  virtue.  It  comes  out  of 
a  series  of  deep  preparations  which  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  character  building.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  the  fine  flowering  of  a  nature,  which 
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has  been  tried  by  a  sustained  ^oup  of  trials,  which 
have  refined  away  every  atom  of  selfishness  and  self- 
interest  until  the  one  great  act  is  seen  to  be  absolutely 
essential  to  the  achievement  of  the  great  end.  Such 
was  Sidney  Carton's  great  sacrifice,  told  so  movingly 
by  Charles  Dickens.  The  greatest  examples  of  it  are 
not  performed  amid  the  shouts  of  the  applauding 
hosts.  If  this  were  true  the  Roman  gladiators  who 
went  to  death  in  the  arena  would  be  objects  of  venera- 
tion. But  we  know  they  are  not.  Rather  do  we  turn 
to  the  martyrs  of  religion,  science,  and  patriotism  for 
our  choicest  illustrations. 

The  noblest  portrayal  I  know  is  not  historical,  but 
comes  out  of  my  own  experience.  In  my  parish  a 
poor  family  of  nine  children,  with  a  widowed  mother, 
struggled  for  a  livelihood.  One  of  these,  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  was  just  graduating  from  the  grammar 
school,  and  was  of  such  exceptional  ability  of  mind, 
and  beauty  of  character,  that  I  thought  it  a  crime  that 
she  should  be  set  to  earning  wages  to  help  along  the 
family.  I  secured  the  pledge  of  a  wealthy  man  to 
pay  for  her  education  in  high  school  and  college,  and 
with  a  glad  heart  I  called  her  to  my  study  and  made 
her  the  proposal,  expecting  she  would  drop  for  joy! 
Instead  she  looked  at  me  steadily  a  moment,  and  then, 
as  the  hot  tears  rolled  down  her  face,  she  said,  '^I 
cannot  do  it.  I  have  had,  even  now,  more  education 
than  my  older  brothers  and  sisters.  I  must  help  with 
the  younger  ones.  It  would  not  he  right.''  In  vain 
I  tried  to  persuade  her  that  she  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  help  with  a  good  education.  "With  all  the 
power  of  my  soul  I  set  forth  what  I  still  believe  would 
have  proved  true,  the  advantages  to  the  younger  ones 
of  her  own  advancement.  But  she  was  inflexible.  She 
threw  her  arms  about  me  and  sobbed,  but  stood  to 
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the  last  moment,  saying,  ^'It  would  not  he  right.'' 
And  to  the  shoe-factory  she  went !  I  have  seen  many 
of  the  noblest  monuments  in  the  world  to  the  men  and 
women  who  have  won  the  world's  esteem  and  honor, 
but  that  child  will  live  in  my  memory  as  the  finest 
concrete  illustration  of  self-sacrifice  I  know.  She 
knew  what  she  was  sacrificing.  It  was  not  a  childish 
decision.  It  was  the  premature  maturity  of  poverty 
and  suffering.  But  high  heaven  will  cause  the  angeLs 
to  sing  a  glorious  welcome  when  she  passes  through 
the  gates  of  eternity ! 


JOAN  OF  ARC 

HAT  is  to  be  thought  of  her?  What  is  to  be 
thought  of  the  poor  shepherd  girl  from  the 
hills  and  forests  of  Lorraine  that — ^like  the 
Hebrew  shepherd  boy  from  the  hills  and  for- 
ests of  Judaea — rose  suddenly  out  of  the  quiet,  out  of 
the  safety,  out  of  the  religious  inspiration  rooted  in 
deep  pastoral  solitudes,  to  a  station  in  the  van  of 
armies,  and  to  the  more  perilous  station  at  the  right 
hand  of  kings?  The  Hebrew  boy  inaugurated  his 
patriotic  mission  by  an  act,  by  a  victorious  act,  such 
as  no  man  could  deny.  But  so  did  the  girl  of  Lor- 
raine, if  we  read  her  story  as  it  was  read  by  those  who 
saw  her  nearest.  Adverse  armies  bore  witness  to  the 
boy  as  no  pretender ;  but  so  they  did  to  the  gentle  girl. 
Judged  by  the  voices  of  all  who  saw  them  from  a  sta- 
tion of  good-will,  both  were  found  true  and  loyal  to 
any  promise  involved  in  their  first  acts.  Enemies  it 
was  that  made  the  difference  between  their  subsequent 
fortunes.     The  boy  rose  to  a  splendor  of  noonday 
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prosperity  both  personal  and  public  that  rang 
through  the  records  of  his  people  and  became  a  by- 
word amongst  his  posterity  for  a  thousand  years  until 
the  sceptre  was  departing  from  Judah.  The  poor, 
forsaken  girl,  on  the  contrary,  drank  not  herself  from 
that  cup  of  rest  which  she  had  secured  for  France. 
She  never  sang  together  with  the  songs  that  rose  in 
her  native  Domremy  as  echoes  to  the  departing  foot- 
steps of  the  invaders.  She  mingled  not  in  the  festal 
dances  at  Vaucouleurs  which  celebrated  in  rapture  the 
redemption  of  France!  No!  for  her  voice  was  then 
silent;  no!  for  her  feet  were  dust.  Pure,  innocent, 
noble-hearted  girl!  whom  from  earliest  youth  ever  I 
believed  in  as  full  of  truth  and  self-sacrifice,  this  was 
amongst  the  strongest  pledges  for  thy  truth  that  never 
once — no,  not  for  a  moment  of  weakness — didst  thou 
revel  in  the  vision  of  coronets  and  honor  from 
man.     .     .     . 

To  suffer,  and  to  do,  that  was  thy  portion  in  this 
life ;  that  was  thy  destiny ;  and  not  for  a  moment  was 
it  hidden  from  thyself.  Life,  thou  saidest,  is  short, 
and  the  sleep  which  is  in  the  grave  is  long;  let  me 
use  that  life,  so  transitory,  for  the  glory  of  those 
heavenly  dreams  destined  to  comfort  the  sleep  which 
is  so  long !  This  pure  creature — pure  from  every  sus- 
picion of  even  a  visionary  self-interest,  even  as  she 
was  pure  in  senses  more  obvious — never  once  did  this 
holy  child,  as  regarded  herself,  relax  from  her  belief 
in  the  darkness  that  was  traveling  to  meet  her.  She 
might  not  prefigure  the  very  manner  of  her  death; 
she  saw  not  in  vision,  perhaps,  the  aerial  altitude  of 
the  fiery  scaffold,  the  spectators  without  end  on  every 
road  pouring  into  Rouen  as  to  a  coronation,  the  surg- 
ing smoke,  the  volleying  flames,  the  hostile  faces,  all 
around,  the  pitying  eye  that  lurked  here  and  there, 
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until  nature  and  imperishable  truth  broke  loose  from 
artificial  restraints;  these  might  not  be  apparent 
through  the  mists  of  the  hurrying  future.  But  the 
voice  that  called  her  to  death,  that  she  heard  forever. 

Thomas  De  Quincey. 


THE  HEROES  OF  THERMOPYLAE 

NE  of  the  most  thrilling  stories  of  ancient 
G-reece  comes  to  us  today  with  fresh  force  and 
interest  and  shows  us  how  heroes  act  under 
the  fearful  conditions  which  war  brings. 
Xerxes,  the  "Great  King"  of  Persia,  who  had  con- 
quered almost  the  entire  Eastern  world,  had  for  ten 
years  tried  to  conquer  the  spirit  of  Greece.  The  Per- 
sians had  again  and  again  tried  to  break  the  power 
of  that  indomitable  people,  and  now  massed  them- 
selves for  a  mighty  final  effort. 

They  began  their  campaign  with  an  insolent  de- 
mand that  the  Greeks  should  bring  "earth  and  water" 
from  each  Greek  state,  as  evidence  that  the  land  and 
sea  belonged  to  the  Persians,  but  this  was  met  with  a 
prompt  and  vigorous  refusal.  Xerxes  at  once  began 
his  preparations,  and  assembled  at  Sardis  the  might- 
iest army  the  Persians  had  yet  sent  for  conquest.  All 
the  glory  of  Persia  was  assembled  here,  and  great  was 
the  expectation  in  the  heart  of  the  Great  King ! 

On  the  side  of  the  Greeks  there  was  also  prepara- 
tion, but  of  a  very  different  sort.  They  knew  that 
they  could  not  match  the  Persians  in  numbers,  but 
they  knew  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  mightier  than 
armies.     In  order  to  reach  the  Greek  defenders,  it  was 
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necessary  that  the  Persians  should  pass  around  a  bold 
promontory,  which  was  known  for  its  famous  hot 
springs,  and  from  this  cause  was  called  Thermopylae, 
which  means  the  Hot  Gates.  Here  the  Greek  army 
assembled  in  a  narrow  pass  to  meet  the  great  invading 
host. 

But  what  an  army  it  was!  Not  of  mighty  thou- 
sands but,  at  the  last,  of  hundreds,  carefully  chosen, 
of  hardy  Spartans  with  the  noble  and  lion-hearted 
Leonidas  at  their  head.  Four  thousand  originally 
were  the  defenders  of  this  narrow  pass,  while  the  Per- 
sians were  said  to  be  two  millions.  But  the  little 
Greek  host  had  made  up  its  mind  to  hold  that  pass, 
so  narrow  that  but  a  single  wagon  could  pass  at  a  time, 
to  the  very  death.  In  fact,  it  is  said  that  three  hun- 
dred of  them  celebrated  their  own  funeral  rites  before 
they  set  out,  not  expecting  to  escape  alive !  Such  was 
the  spirit  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Persians,  after  the  manner  of  the  time,  sent 
spies  to  find  out  how  the  Greeks  were  preparing  for 
the  battle,  and  these  were  astonished  to  find  that  the 
defenders  were  playing  games  and  combing  their  long 
hair,  a  practice  peculiar  to  the  Spartans  before  going 
into  battle,  and  they  could  hardly  believe  their  eyes. 
But  such  was  the  power  of  these  men  that,  trained  as 
they  had  been  to  hardihood,  and  held  to  severe  endur- 
ance of  pain  and  hunger  and  cold,  from  their  earlier 
years,  they  could  look  death  in  the  face  without  the 
slightest  fear. 

Before  the  battle  none  of  their  friends  and  families 
sought  to  persuade  them  not  to  take  up  so  dangerous 
and  fatal  a  conflict!  These  warriors  had  been  care- 
fully chosen.  Not  only  was  their  personal  prowess 
considered,  but  men  with  children  were  selected  so 
that  their  families  might  not  become  extinct.    Sparta 
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was  to  show  to  the  world  what  her  training  could  do 
in  a  dreadful  hour.  The  spirit  of  freedom  was  might- 
ier in  them  than  the  numbers  of  the  Persian  host. 

Leonidas,  the  leader  of  this  Greek  band,  claimed 
to  be  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  figures  of  the  world's  history.  When  a 
seer  who  was  with  the  Greeks  had  by  their  religious 
ceremonies  pointed  out  that  disaster  awaited  them, 
Leonidas  ordered  him  to  go  home,  and  the  rest  of  the 
allied  Greeks  returned  to  safe  places,  but  Leonidas 
with  his  band  of  three  hundred  held  the  pass. 

Xerxes  could  not  believe  that  so  slight  a  force 
was  intended  to  meet  his  mighty  army  in  battle,  and 
waited,  expecting  either  that  his  ships  would  overcome 
the  Greek  fleet,  or  that  something  else  would  happen 
to  make  this  unseemly  battle  needless.  But  it  was 
reckoning  without  the  daring  little  company.  Even 
when  sickness  overcame  some  of  them,  they  demanded 
that  their  armor  should  be  put  on  them,  and  that  they 
should  be  led  to  their  places  in  the  ranks. 

Twenty  thousand  Persians  gave  up  their  lives 
before  that  little  band  was  finally  overcome,  and  even 
then  they  did  not  wait  for  the  attack,  but  with  a  sub- 
lime courage  marched  forth  themselves,  knowing  that 
it  was  their  last  battle  on  earth.  Though  the  darts  of 
the  archers  of  Persia  were  so  numerous  that  they  dark- 
ened the  sun,  and  though  there  seemed  no  end  to  the 
oncoming  tide,  on  they  fought  until  the  last  man  had 
gone  to  his  eternal  reward. 

Even  then  it  was  only  because  a  traitor  had  gone 
around  the  pass  and  told  the  Persians  how  they  might 
strike  the  Greeks  from  behind  that  the  battle  was 
finally  won  by  them.  It  was  not  in  the  slavish  troops 
of  the  Persians,  whose  officers  had  to  scourge  them 
with  whips  to  go  into  battle,  to  win  in  any  fair  con- 
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test  over  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  freedom-loving 
Greeks  under  Leonidas. 

At  the  place  where  this  wonderful  exhibition  of 
human  endurance  and  devotion  was  enacted  there  was 
later  carved  a  figure  of  a  lion  typifying  the  brave 
leader  of  the  Greeks,  and  his  name  and  those  of  his 
noble  three  hundred  were  also  carved  in  the  rock 
that  travelers  might  see  them  and  learn  the  story  of 
their  heroism.  Many  generations  have  passed,  and 
many  battles  have  been  fought  and  won,  and  many 
victorious  leaders  have  passed  in  the  grand  review 
of  the  world's  history  since  those  days.  But  high 
in  the  roster,  as  an  inspiration  to  steadiness  and 
heroism  in  overcoming  great  odds,  and  especially  in 
enduring  devotion  even  unto  death,  few  names  will 
stand  longer  or  shine  brighter  than  those  of  Leonidas 
and  the  heroes  of  Thermopylae. 


CAPTAIN  SCOTT  ON  THE  SOUTHERN  ICE 


1 


HERE  is  no  more  inspiring  story  than  that  of 
the  heroism  and  endurance  of  Captain  Robert 
Scott  and  his  men  on  their  last  expedition 
to  the  Antarctic.  They  were  racing  with 
Amundsen  and  his  Norwegian  explorers  for  the  glory 
of  reaching  the  pole,  and  though  they  were  not  able 
to  forestall  them,  and  lost  their  lives  in  the  vain  en- 
deavor to  return  to  their  base  of  supplies,  they 
achieved  glory  more  notable  than  almost  any  other 
single  group  of  recent  years. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1910,  Captain  Scott  set  out 
upon  his  last  expedition  to  the  Southern  seas.      He 
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wished  to  explore  the  great  continent  around  the 
South  Pole  by  land.  His  company  was  made  up  of 
scientists  who  were  anxious  to  study  various  phases 
of  development  on  the  continent  and  of  naval  officers 
who  were  interested  in  the  great  undertaking.  Of 
these  Henry  R.  Bowers,  Lawrence  Gates  and  Edward 
Wilson  were  with  Scott  until  the  very  last. 

Of  their  journey  to  the  pole  there  is  no  need  to 
tell  here.  "When  they  reached  their  goal,  it  was  only 
to  face  the  disappointment  of  the  knowledge  that 
Amundsen  had  been  before  them,  and  the  dreary 
prospect  of  the  return  trip.  The  note  in  Scott's 
journal  is  brief  and  suggestive.  "Now  for  the  run 
home,  and  a  desperate  struggle.  I  wonder  if  we  can 
do  it?"  There  were  eight  hundred  miles  of  steady 
dragging  ahead  of  them  before  they  could  reach  help 
and  safet}^     And  the  cold  was  bitterly  intense. 

On  the  way  back  the  task  of  the  explorers  was  to 
keep  to  their  route  and  to  reach  the  various  stations 
at  which  they  had  deposited  supplies  of  food  for  the 
return  trip.  This  necessitated  definite  stages  to  be 
accomplished,  with  disaster  if  they  did  not  make 
them,  but  the  little  party  of  eight  men  pushed  on 
their  way  with  undaunted  courage  and  fortitude. 

So  long  as  they  had  the  wind  behind  them  they 
were  able  to  make  fairly  good  progress  over  the  clear 
ice.  Then  they  came  to  a  place  where  drifted  snow 
made  the  pulling  of  their  sled  with  provisions  a  more 
difficult  matter,  and  their  progress  was  slower.  But 
they  were  able  to  cover  eighteen  miles,  and  that 
cheered  them.  Scott  has  nothing  but  praise  for  his 
companions.  There  is  an  illuminating  note:  "I 
shall  be  glad  when  Bowers  gets  his  ski.  I'm  afraid 
he  must  find  these  long  marches  very  trying  with  his 
short  legs,  but  he  is  an  undefeated  little  sportsman. 
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I  think  Gates  is  feeling  the  cold  and  fatigue  more 
than  most  of  us.  It  is  everything  now  to  keep  up  a 
good  marching  pace ;  I  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  do  so 
and  catch  the  ship." 

But  their  progress  was  not  to  continue  as  favor- 
ably as  this.  Blizzards  set  in  which  hampered  their 
journey,  and  forced  them  to  camp  until  it  became  clear 
enough  to  see  the  track  ahead  of  them.  This,  of 
course,  delayed  them,  and  made  heavier  demands  upon 
their  store  of  provisions,  which  had  been  carefully  cal- 
culated to  carry  them  from  one  camping  place  to  the 
next.  They  were  obliged  to  stint  themselves  in  order 
to  make  their  supplies  last.  It  became  more  and  more 
difficult  to  follow  the  trail  because  of  the  blizzard,  and 
this  occasioned  no  little  uneasiness. 

This  went  on  with  intervals  of  better  weather  and 
favorable  marches  until  one  of  the  men  strained  a 
tendon  in  his  leg.  Another  was  suffering  from  frost- 
bites in  one  of  his  hands ;  and  the  prospect  was  further 
darkened  by  minor  accidents.  Three  out  of  the  five 
were  in  some  fashion  injured,  though  as  yet  there 
were  only  lesser  hurts  to  reckon  with.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  a  place  where  food  was  stored, 
and  were  improving  with  their  larger  allowance  of 
food,  but  were  still  beset  by  accident.  One  man, 
Evans,  was  growing  less  and  less  reliable,  owing  to 
an  injury  to  the  brain,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
surgeon,  Wilson,  had  been  caused  by  a  fall  into  one 
of  the  crevasses. 

Entries  in  Scott's  journal  show  that  his  anxiety  for 
Evans  increased.  The  wound  which  he  had  received 
in  falling  did  not  heal,  and  his  condition  grew  steadily 
worse.  Yet  the  end  of  the  first  stage  of  the  return 
was  already  in  sight,  and  most  of  the  men  were  in  fair 
condition.     In  crossing  a  glacier  they  came  upon  val- 
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uable  geological  specimens,  and  although  the  time  and 
strength  necessary  to  collect  them  were  precious,  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  gather  all  the  material  they  could, 
among  which  they  accumulated  much  that  is  of  the 
greatest  scientific  value.  Then  on  again,  very  tired, 
but  unable  to  rest,  if  they  would  continue  to  have  their 
full  allowance  of  food. 

There  follows  a  record  of  setbacks  of  one  sort  and 
another,  of  delay  and  difficulty,  of  which  not  the  least 
was  caused  by  the  promise  of  snow  which  would  cover 
up  the  trail.  Evans,  whose  condition  had  been  stead- 
ily growing  worse,  was  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
sledge,  and  was  left  to  follow  at  his  own  pace.  When 
he  did  not  reappear,  the  others  went  back  after  him, 
to  find  him  in  a  half-dazed  condition,  which  was  soon 
succeeded  by  absolute  collapse.  He  soon  became  un- 
conscious, and  died  not  long  after.  This  was  on  the 
17th  of  February. 

From  the  next  camp  they  started  out  in  better 
spirits,  and  with  better  food  supplies.  They  had 
every  hope  of  success,  if  they  could  only  keep  up  the 
good  marches.  Yet  there  was  uneasiness  lest  the 
traveling  should  prove  difficult.  These  fears  were 
fully  justified.  In  addition  to  the  harder  going,  the 
men  were  showing  the  effects  of  their  exertions.  But 
they  found  themselves  faced  by  a  shortage  of  fuel, 
which  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  be  very  careful 
of  their  supply.  At  each  station  they  found  less  oil 
than  they  had  expected,  and  this  made  the  situation 
peculiarly  grave. 

Once,  Scott  commented  in  his  journal,  *'I  don't 
know  what  I  should  do  if  Wilson  and  Bowers  weren  't 
so  determinedly^  cheerful  over  things.''  Their  food 
was  so  scanty  that  it  was  telling  upon  all  of  them, 
and  what  made  it  all  the  harder  was  the  knowledge 
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that  with  only  a  little  more  hot  food  the  physical 
condition  of  the  party  would  have  been  almost  normal. 
Gates  was  nearing  the  end  of  his  strength.  His  feet 
were  badly  injured  by  the  cold,  but  he  plodded  on  with 
as  much  courage  as  he  could. 

By  this  time  the  men  knew  what  was  before  them 
without  the  shadow  of  doubt,  and  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant entries  is  this :  "I  practically  ordered  Wilson 
to  hand  over  the  means  of  ending  our  troubles  to  us, 
so  that  any  of  us  may  know  how  to  do  so.  Wilson 
had  no  choice  between  doing  so  and  our  ransacking 
the  medicine  case. ' '  It  took  a  longer  and  longer  time 
for  them  to  get  their  footgear  on  in  the  morning,  and 
this  showed  the  condition  in  which  they  were.  Finally 
Gates  reached  the  limit  of  endurance.  Gne  morning 
he  excused  himself  from  the  tent,  telling  his  com- 
panions that  he  might  be  absent  for  some  time.  Then 
he  stepped  out  into  the  blizzard  and  was  never  seen 
again.  Soon  after  Evans,  another  of  the  party,  died, 
though  not  until  after  they  had  done  all  that  they 
could  for  him. 

Within  eleven  miles  of  their  store  of  supplies  a 
blizzard  came  upon  them,  so  severe  that  they  knew 
that  they  should  not  be  able  to  reach  it  in  time.  With 
food  for  two  days,  but  almost  no  fuel,  they  lay  in  camp 
waiting  for  the  end. 

When  their  friends  found  their  tent,  the  three 
bodies  were  lying  peacefully.  Wilson  and  Bowers 
were  as  if  sleeping  in  their  bags ;  they  had  evidently 
passed  away  before  Scott.  He  had  spent  his  last 
strength  in  writing  letters  to  their  relatives,  and  in 
arranging  so  far  as  he  could  for  those  who  were  left 
behind.  The  last  note  in  the  journal  reads,  ''For 
God's  sake,  look  after  our  people." 
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So  ends  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  gallant  ex- 
plorers of  recent  times,  a  story  in  which  endurance 
and  self-sacrifice  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  keenest 
scientific  interest,  and  which  fittingly  unites  the  search 
for  knowledge  with  the  highest  heroism. 


HOW  GARETH  BECAME  A  KNIGHT 

NCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  young  boy  who 
was  very  anxious  to  become  a  knight.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  three  brothers  and  his 
mother  had  no  wish  to  let  him  go.  Whenever 
he  begged  her  to  let  him  go  to  the  court  of  King  Ar- 
thur, where  his  brothers  were,  she  would  reply  to  him : 

''No,  no,  you  are  yet  too  young." 

But  at  last  he  had  grown  so  tall  and  strong  that 
this  excuse  would  not  serve.  The  queen,  his  mother, 
was  much  perplexed,  for  she  wished  to  keep  her  son 
with  her.  At  last  she  bethought  herself  of  a  plan. 
When  Gareth  came  to  her  with  his  usual  request,  she 
said  to  him: 

"You  shall  become  a  knight  if  you  will  do  as  I 
wish  for  a  whole  year  first. ' ' 

"I  will  do  anything  you  wish,"  cried  Gareth. 
"What  shall  it  be?" 

"You  shall  go  to  the  court  in  disguise,"  replied 
his  mother,  "and  you  shall  ask  to  be  allowed  to  serve 
in  the  king's  kitchens  as  a  menial  for  a  full  year. 
After  you  have  done  this,  if  you  are  still  anxious  to 
become  a  knight,  I  will  give  you  permission." 

She  was  very  much  surprised  at  the  effect  these 
words  had  upon  her  son.  She  had  hoped  that  the 
condition  would  seem  so  humiliating  to  him,  a  king's 
son,  that  he  would  refuse  indignantly,  and  so  she 
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would  be  enabled  to  keep  her  baby.  But  instead  he 
rejoiced  greatly,  and  thanked  her  for  offering  him  the 
condition. 

One  fine  morning  he  set  off,  accompanied  by  an  old 
servant,  and  traveled  for  many  days  until  he  came 
to  Camelot,  and  saw  the  spires  of  the  king's  palace. 
There  he  dismissed  the  old  man,  and  made  his  way 
on  foot  to  the  great  hall  where  the  king  was  wont  to 
receive  all  those  who  came  to  ask  help  or  gifts  at  his 
hands.  And  he  went  in  and  stood  waiting  his  turn  to 
make  his  request. 

At  last  the  king  looked  at  him,  and  he  knew  that 
his  turn  had  come  to  speak.  Boldly  he  addressed  the 
king. 

''I  crave  a  boon,  0  King,"  he  cried. 

The  king  studied  his  fresh  young  face  carefully 
for  an  instant,  and  then  inquired  kindly,  ' '  What  is  it 
that  you  wish  ? ' ' 

*'To  serve  you  as  one  of  your  kitchen-knaves  for 
this  year,"  replied  Gareth  earnestly,  ''and  I  pray 
you  of  your  goodness  that  no  man  shall  seek  to  know 
my  name  or  condition  during  that  time. ' ' 

At  this  all  the  courtiers  set  up  a  great  laugh,  and 
Gareth  blushed  hotly  for  shame.  It  was  this  that  his 
mother  had  foreseen,  and  she  had  hoped  that  his  am- 
bition would  not  be  strong  enough  to  stand  against 
the  ridicule  of  the  court.  Even  the  king  was  sur- 
prised. 

"That  is  a  strange  boon,"  he  said.  "Have  you 
nothing  better  to  ask  of  me  ? " 

' '  Nay, ' '  answered  Gareth,  ' '  none  but  this  will  con- 
tent me."  So  the  king  yielded  to  him,  and  com- 
manded him  to  obey  in  all  things  Sir  Kay,  the  steward, 
who  had  charge  of  the  kitchens  and  the  menials. 

Now,  Sir  Kay  was  a  surly  old  man,  and  he  was 
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much  vexed  at  having  to  take  a  new  boy  into  the 
household,  so  he  treated  Gareth  with  especial  severity, 
and  gave  him  all  the  hardest  tasks  to  do.  It  made  no 
difference  to  him  that  the  boy  always  obeyed  with 
the  utmost  faithfulness  and  good  temper  even  the 
most  unreasonable  commands;  he  continued  to  visit 
upon  him  all  the  spite  of  his  nature. 

But  Sir  Lancelot,  who  had  heard  the  king  give 
Gareth  permission  to  serve  in  the  kitchens,  liked  the 
spirit  with  which  the  lad  bore  the  ridicule  of  the  court, 
and  shrewdly  guessed  that  there  was  some  reason  for 
his  wish.  And  accordingly  he  took  whatever  oppor- 
tunity he  had  to  treat  the  boy  kindly,  and  soon  won 
his  confidence  and  affection.  One  day  he  asked  Gareth 
why  he  was  content  to  serve  in  such  a  humble  capacity, 
and  the  boy  told  him  that  his  greatest  ambition  was  to 
become  a  knight,  but  that  he  could  only  obtain  his 
mother's  consent  at  the  price  of  a  year's  servitude. 

At  this  Sir  Lancelot  grew  very  thoughtful,  and  at 
last  he  said,  ''Ye  do  well  to  heed  your  mother's  wish. 
And  when  the  time  comes  that  you  will  make  your- 
self known,  then  will  I  help  you  in  all  that  I  can  to 
become  a  knight." 

These  words  cheered  Gareth  not  a  little,  and  he 
went  about  his  duty  with  so  light  a  heart  that  his 
master,  Sir  Kay,  wondered  at  his  joyousness,  and 
sought  to  break  his  spirit  by  yet  harder  tasks.  But 
the  boy  rejoiced,  for  when  he  was  free.  Sir  Lancelot 
himself  would  show  him  knightly  exercises,  and  would 
teach  him  the  things  which  a  knight  must  know. 

At  last  the  year  was  over,  and  Gareth  went  again 
into  the  court  to  beg  a  new  boon  of  the  king.  But 
when  he  entered  the  great  hall,  he  started  back  in 
amazement,  for  there  was  his  mother,  who  came  to 
him,  saying : 
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'  *  I  have  told  the  king  who  you  are,  and  you  need 
no  longer  wait.    You  shall  become  a  knight  at  once. ' ' 

Then  all  the  knights  were  amazed,  except  Sir 
Lancelot,  who  cried  out  joyfully,  and  ran  to  bring 
suitable  gifts  for  Gareth.  And  Gareth  himself,  who 
had  reached  the  height  of  his  ambition  through  his 
patience  and  obedience,  found  himself  knighted  and 
sent  upon  a  quest. 


THE  STORY  OF  HANNAH  DUSTIN 

I  ANY  and  wonderful  are  the  tales  which  adorn 
the  history  of  the  founding  of  our  country. 
One  of  the  most  astonishing  of  these  is  that 
of  the  New  England  woman,  Hannah  Dustin, 
whose  experience  among  the  Indians  during  the  early 
days  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  still  fills  one  with 
wonder  and  amazement.  Her  exploit  leaves  us  with 
mingled  feelings  as  to  the  kind  of  woman  she  must 
have  been,  for  though  a  woman,  she  seems  to  have 
had  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  most  brave  and  heroic 
of  men. 

It  was  a  favorite  trick  of  the  Indians  suddenly  to 
descend  upon  some  isolated  settlement,  especially  while 
the  men  were  absent  on  hunting  or  fishing  trips,  seek- 
ing food  for  their  families,  or  in  the  more  distant  fields 
caring  for  their  crops.  On  such  raids  they  would  set 
fire  to  the  houses,  kill  the  old  men,  and  often  the  chil- 
dren, and  carry  the  women  off  into  captivity. 

On  one  such  occasion  they  made  a  descent  upon 
the  town  of  Haverhill  in  Massachusetts,  wrought  as 
much  havoc  as  they  could,  and  then  set  out  again  for 
the  wilds  of  the  North,  whence  they  had  come.     One 
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of  the  women  they  carried  off,  and  as  appears  later 
she  seems  to  have  been  the  most  capable  woman  of  the 
group,  was  a  person  named  Hannah  Dustin. 

They  carried  her  to  New  Hampshire  and  finally 
camped  upon  an  island  at  the  junction  of  the  Merri- 
mac  and  Contoocook  rivers,  a  short  distance  above 
where  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire,  the  City  of 
Concord,  now  stands.  Probably  wearied  by  their 
journey,  and  supposing  that,  being  on  an  island,  their 
captives  were  quite  safe,  they  went  to  sleep  one  night 
after  the  usual  carouse. 

It  was  then  that  the  spirit  of  the  early  pioneer 
showed  itself  in  our  heroine,  for  when  the  savages 
were  asleep  Hannah  Dustin  arose  and  quietly  slipped 
into  a  canoe  and  started  on  the  long  and  perilous 
journey  down  the  Merrimac  River  to  rejoin  her 
friends  and  family.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this 
was  in  itself  a  sufficiently  daring  and  successful 
achievement  for  a  woman  under  these  conditions. 

But  apparently  she  was  of  a  type  which  was  rare 
even  in  those  pioneering  days,  for  she  had  floated  down 
but  a  short  distance  when  it  occurred  to  her  that  the 
men  of  the  colony  would  not  believe  her  story,  for  one 
thing,  and  for  another  she  recalled  that  there  was  a 
reward  for  every  Indian  scalp  which  was  brought  into 
the  town.  So  with  undaunted  courage  and  v^th  some- 
thing of  daring  which  it  is  hard  for  us  to  understand 
in  a  woman  she  turned  her  canoe  backward  and  landed 
again  on  the  island,  and  with  her  hatchet  actually 
tomahawked  thirteen  of  the  Indians,  and  took  their 
scalps  and  again  started  on  her  homeward  voyage ! 

We  may  imagine  with  what  surprise  the  settlers 
heard  her  story  from  the  feelings  which  it  arouses  in 
■QS.  The  men  at  first  refused  to  believe  the  astonish- 
ing tale,  but  there  were  the  scalps,  and  the  undeniable 
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proof  of  her  exploit,  and  the  reward  was  finally  given 
to  her.  We  do  not  have  to  stretch  our  imaginations 
to  believe  that  every  man  in  that  colony  had  a  deeper 
respect  for  Hannah  Dustin  than  he  had  before  the  raid 
of  the  Indians ! 

The  island  where  this  occurred  has  now  become 
public  property,  and  the  authorities  of  New  Hampshire 
have  erected  there  a  monument  to  her  memory,  a  noble 
marble  statue  of  a  woman  with  an  uplifted  tomahawk 
and  an  inscription  extolling  her  prowess.  Such  was  the 
material  of  which  the  early  pioneers  had  to  be  made 
to  give  us  our  country,  and  the  colonial  life  was  full 
of  it. 

Dustin 's  Island  is  but  one  of  many  such  spots 
throughout  New  England  where  the  struggle  with  the 
Indians  for  possession  of  the  new  country  was  carried 
on  amid  the  fiercest  kind  of  bloody  warfare.  We  are 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  only  the  men  of  the  early 
colonies  made  possible  the  new  land,  but  the  women, 
especially  the  mothers  of  the  early  colonies,  played  a 
part  which  is  hardly  less  striking  than  that  of  the 
men.  When  we  think  of  these  women  bearing  their 
children  under  the  hard  conditions  of  the  northern 
winter,  and  then  seizing  their  weapons,  to  be  at  once 
warriors  for  their  defense,  we  see  that  the  woman's 
part  was  not  less  important,  and  in  some  respects 
more  important,  than  that  of  the  men. 

Hannah  Dustin  continued  to  have  an  important 
place  in  the  history  of  Haverhill  on  her  return,  and 
seems  to  have  been  not  only  a  mother  of  a  family,  but 
also  a  kind  of  military  adviser  of  the  colonists,  be- 
cause she  combined  with  her  courage  rare  observation 
and  an  instinct  for  details  which  made  her  a  very 
valuable  kind  of  person  to  have  around. 

We  cannot  sometimes,  when  we  read  her  story, 
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forbear  asking  ourselves  whether  such  a  woman  would 
be  exactly  the  kind  of  woman  we  should  enjoy  having 
around  in  our  community  today  1  And  it  may  seem 
to  some  of  us  that  a  woman  so  manlike  in  her  power, 
determination,  and  heroic  energy,  and  especially  so 
able  to  control  what  must  have  been  her  natural  feel- 
ing as  to  kill  her  sleeping  Indian  captors  and  then 
deliberately  scalp  them,  may  not  always  have  been 
pleasant  company. 

But  it  is  one  of  the  singular  things  about  human 
nature  that  it  accommodates  itself  to  the  needs  of  the 
times,  and  we  may  well  believe  that  every  man,  what- 
ever he  said,  in  his  heart  was  glad  to  have  Hannah 
Dustin's  courage  and  fighting  power  as  a  part  of  the 
strength  of  the  village  against  further  attack.  Like 
Molly  Stark  and  other  embattled  women  of  New  Eng- 
land, she  was  a  pioneer,  and  that  explains  much.  At 
all  events  she  was  a  woman  who  met  the  Indians  in 
their  own  mode  of  warfare,  and  lived  to  die  peacefully 
in  her  own  bed,  exalted  by  her  own  people  and  dreaded 
by  the  savages  around  them. 


ALCESTIS 


NCE,  long  ago,  there  lived  in  Greece  a  king 
whose  name  was  Admetus.  He  was  a  good 
man,  and  ruled  wisely,  so  that  he  was  dearly 
beloved  by  both  men  and  gods.  Indeed, 
Apollo,  the  sun-god,  had  a  particular  affection  for  him 
because  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  him.  For 
it  had  happened  that  when  Apollo  fell  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Zeus  that  he  had  been  condemned  to  spend 
a  year  in  the  service  of  King  Admetus,  tending  his 
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flocks  and  herds.  There  the  king,  all  ignorant  of  the 
divinity,  had  shown  himself  so  mild  and  lenient  that 
the  god  promised  to  help  him  in  any  difficulty  or 
danger. 

Admetus  had  a  beautiful  wife  named  Alcestis. 
She  was  as  good  as  she  was  lovely,  and  their  home  was 
one  of  the  happiest  that  could  be  found  in  all  Greece, 
until  one  day  Admetus  fell  mortally  ill.  In  vain  they 
endeavored  to  cure  the  malady,  but  without  success. 
Admetus  was  slowly  dying.  Then  Apollo,  wishing  to 
repay  his  debt  to  Admetus,  went  to  Zeus  and  begged 
him  to  save  the  king's  life.     Zeus  shook  his  head. 

^*I  cannot  do  that,"  he  answered,  ''death  cannot 
be  cheated  that  way.  But  if  there  is  anyone  willing 
to  accept  death  in  order  that  he  may  live,  then  he  shall 
be  spared." 

Joyfully  Apollo  went  to  the  bedside  of  his  friend, 
and  told  him  that  he  need  not  die  if  some  one  could  be 
found  to  take  his  place. 

* '  Surely,  that  will  be  easy, ' '  said  Apollo,  ' '  for  you 
have  been  a  good  ruler  over  your  people,  and  they 
love  you." 

Accordingly  Admetus  called  all  his  people  to- 
gether and  begged  them  to  bethink  themselves  of  his 
kindness,  and  to  choose  one  of  their  number  to  die  in 
his  place. 

There  foUowed  great  discussion.  "Let  his  mother 
or  his  father,"  said  some.  "They  are  old,  and  have 
but  few  more  years  to  live;  they  should  not  grudge 
him  this  service."  But  neither  father  nor  mother 
were  wiUing  to  accept  the  condition. 

"Surely,  some  of  my  subjects  will  do  me  this  serv- 
ice," said  the  king. 

But  there  was  not  one  to  be  found.  Rich  or  poor, 
high  or  low,  all  had  some  reason  to  prevent  them  from 
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undertaking  the  sacrifice.  In  all  the  kingdom  there 
was  none  to  perform  the  service  for  the  king.  Then 
the  queen  offered  herself. 

At  that  Admetus  was  horrified,  and  begged  her 
not  to  do  such  a  thing,  but  in  vain;  the  gods  had 
heard  her  offer,  and  as  Admetus  grew  stronger, 
Alcestis  sickened  and  wasted.  She  felt  her  strength 
leaving  her,  and  bade  her  maidens  set  the  house  in 
order  and  bring  her  her  loveliest  robes  that  she  might 
receive  the  newcomer  in  state.  As  soon  as  she  had 
taken  farewell  of  her  husband  and  her  friends  she  lay- 
down  to  die. 

Now  it  chanced  that  as  she  lay  waiting  for  death 
that  Hercules  was  passing  through  the  country  of 
King  Admetus,  and  came  to  the  palace  for  entertain- 
ment. He  had  known  the  king  in  other  days,  and  was 
eager  to  see  his  friend.  As  he  came  near  the  house 
he  saw  the  signs  of  grief,  and  heard  the  funeral 
lamentations,  and  inquired  what  it  all  might  mean. 
But  Admetus  had  given  his  servants  instructions  that 
they  should  not  tell  him,  for  he  had  said,  "  If  he  knows 
why  ye  grieve,  he  will  not  stay  with  us,  and  that  were 
an  ill  way  to  treat  a  guest."  Accordingly  they  put 
him  off  with  evasive  answers,  and  he  feasted  through 
the  night. 

But  in  the  morning,  when  Admetus  came  to  him, 
Hercules  asked  him  concerning  Alcestis,  and  the  king, 
unable  to  conceal  his  grief,  told  him  that  at  that  mo- 
ment she  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  Hercules  was 
full  of  grief  that  he  had  so  rudely  intruded  upon  his 
friend,  and  inquired  if  there  was  nothing  that  could  be 
done  to  save  her. 

''Nothing,"  answered  Admetus  sadly. 

Then  Hercules  declared  that  he  would  try  what 
he  could  do,  and  Admetus  begged  him  to  do  his  best, 
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though  he  had  little  faith  that  anything  could  save  his 
wife. 

Then  Hercules  went  into  the  chamber  where 
Alcestis  lay  dying,  and  commanded  the  servants  to 
leave  the  room  to  him.  And  when  they  had  left  him 
alone  with  the  dying  woman,  he  took  up  his  station 
beside  the  door,  watching  and  waiting  for  Death  to 
appear. 

The  hours  went  by.  Alcestis  grew  weaker  and 
paler,  and  Hercules,  watching,  was  sure  that  death 
was  near.  At  last  the  door  opened  softly,  and  a  cold 
breath  entered  the  room.  But  Hercules  was  swifter 
than  his  enemy.  He  sprang  upon  the  invader,  and 
struggled  with  him,  while  Alcestis'  life  hung  trembling 
upon  the  outcome.  For  a  long  time  nothing  was 
heard  in  the  chamber  save  the  heavy  breathing  of  the 
two  who  fought  together;  at  last  a  long  breath  like  a 
sob  told  that  Hercules  had  conquered.  The  door 
opened  again,  and  Death  glided  out  of  the  house. 

As  Hercules  watched  the  color  come  back  to  the 
face  of  Alcestis,  she  opened  her  eyes  and  smiled. 
Then  he  lifted  her  and  carried  her  into  the  room 
where  Admetus  was  waiting. 

This  story  has  become  the  favorite  instance  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion,  and  there  is  no  greater  illustra- 
tion of  unselfishness  than  that  of  Alcestis  for  her 
husband. 
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THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  MENCIUS 

5JNCE  there  lived  in  China  a  widow  who  had 
one  son,  Mencius.  She  was  very  anxious  that 
he  should  become  a  scholar,  and  used  to  spend 
all  that  she  could  possibly  spare  to  buy  him 
books  and  to  pay  for  his  education.  This  was  a  costly 
matter,  and  she  used  to  sit  up  late  into  the  night  at 
her  work  in  order  that  she  might  earn  more  money 
for  him. 

But  Mencius  did  not  care  about  becoming  a 
scholar.  All  that  interested  him  was  to  fly  his  kites 
and  play  with  the  other  boys  at  games.  In  vain  his 
mother  begged  him  to  study  hard  in  order  to  do  honor 
to  his  ancestors,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  her.  When 
she  bought  him  books  he  would  not  study  them,  but 
left  them  where  they  would  easily  be  injured. 

This  troubled  his  mother,  and  she  tried  to  think 
of  a  way  to  remedy  the  difficulty.  One  day  when 
Mencius  came  into  the  house  after  a  frolic  with  his 
companions,  he  found  his  mother  busily  at  work  with 
a  long  skein  of  silk.  She  showed  it  to  him,  and  he 
complimented  her  upon  the  amount  she  had  accom- 
plished. She  watched  him,  smiling  as  he  praised  it, 
and  then  took  her  scissors  and  cut  the  strands  in 
pieces.  Mencius  was  horrified  when  he  saw  her  do 
this. 

''Why,  mother,*'  he  cried,  "what  did  you  do  that 
for?  You  know  very  well  that  you  could  get  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  that  piece  of  silk,  and  we  are  so 
poor  that  we  need  all  we  can  get.    Now  it  is  ruined. ' ' 

His  mother  turned  to  him.  *  *  Yes, ' '  she  said,  ' '  but 
that  is  exactly  what  you  do  every  day.*' 

*  *  I  do  not  understand, '  *  he  exclaimed. 

''You  do  not  study,  though  you  know  how  hard 
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it  is  for  me  to  earn  the  money  to  pay  for  your  les- 
sons," she  replied,  ''and  in  that  way  you  destroy  my 
labor  exactly  as  I  destroyed  the  skein  of  silk. ' ' 

At  this  Mencius  was  very  much  ashamed,  and  he 
promised  that  thenceforward  he  would  try  his  best 
to  learn  the  lessons  which  were  set  him. 

From  that  time  there  occurred  a  remarkable 
change  in  his  behavior.  At  school  there  was  nobody 
more  diligent  than  Mencius.  He  worked  hard  to  help 
his  mother,  and  he  learned  faster  than  all  the  other 
boys.  His  mother  rejoiced  that  he  was  so  good  a 
scholar. 

At  last  he  was  ready  to  take  the  examinations 
which  would  admit  him  to  the  rank  of  scholar  if 
he  passed.  These  were  very  hard,  for  he  was  shut  up 
in  a  little  stone  cell  for  three  days  with  a  charcoal 
brazier  over  which  he  could  cook  his  food,  while  he 
meditated  upon  the  theme  which  was  set  by  the  exam- 
iners, and  composed  an  essay  on  the  subject.  When 
he  came  out  he  was  very  tired.  There  followed  a  long 
period  of  waiting  until  the  examiners  had  finished 
reading  the  essays. 

One  day,  however,  a  messenger  came  to  tell  Men- 
cius that  he  had  been  successful  in  the  examination. 
His  mother  was  very  happy,  and  Mencius  rejoiced  that 
her  devoted  care  had  made  it  possible  for  him  to  do 
so  well.  He  afterward  became  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Chinese  scholars,  and  all  because  his  mother's  ambition 
for  him  had  been  so  great  that  she  would  not  let  him 
waste  his  time  as  a  child. 
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THE  ABBOT  SAMSON  OF  ST.  EDMUNDSBURY 

|N  the  days  when  the  monasteries  were  power- 
ful in  England  there  was  a  very  corrupt  and 
careless  old  abbot  over  the  monastery  of  St. 
Edmundsbury.  He  did  not  know  how  to 
manage  the  revenues  of  the  place,  and  he  fell  into  debt. 
Year  after  year  the  debts  grew  heavier,  but  he  never 
knew  or  cared.  At  last  he  died,  and  the  monks  found 
themselves  hard  put  to  it  to  know  what  they  could  do. 
Now  there  was  one  man  whom  few  of  the  monks 
liked  because  he  was  stern.  The  old  abbot  had  treated 
him  with  very  little  favor,  and  had  made  him  subordi- 
nate to  all  the  other  monks,  many  of  them  men  who 
had  no  real  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  monastery. 
But  Samson  bore  it  all  meekly  and  humbly. 

After  the  abbot's  death  there  was  much  discussion 
as  to  who  should  be  the  new  head  of  the  monastery. 
Nobody  seemed  to  know  what  to  do.  They  did  not 
wish  to  have  the  king  choose  a  stranger  to  rule  them, 
but  Samson  was  the  only  one  to  think  of  the  plan  of 
nominating  certain  of  their  own  number  to  go  as  dele- 
gates to  the  king,  with  a  list  of  men  from  whom  they 
might  choose  one  whom  the  king  should  approve.  Ac- 
cordingly they  set  out  with  a  list,  containing  the 
name  of  the  Monk  Samson,  together  with  others. 
Samson,  as  the  most  reliable  of  them  all,  carried  the 
list. 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  the  Monk  Sam- 
son was  chosen  for  the  new  abbot.  And  the  king, 
noticing  him  as  he  stood  in  the  council  chamber,  com- 
mented, ' '  There  is  a  man  who  will  prove  a  master  for 
those  monks." 

That  was  true.  The  people  who  had  expected  to 
see  the  new  abbot  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  prede- 
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cessor  were  surprised  when  he  promptly  made  the 
monks  stop  their  carousing,  their  carelessness,  and 
their  wastefulness,  and  when  he  began,  slowly,  and 
with  great  labor,  to  pay  off  the  debts  of  the  monastery. 

Nobody  who  watched  him  could  understand  how 
the  man  who  had  been  a  subordinate  so  long  could 
learn  the  details  of  management  so  quickly.  They  did 
not  know  that  he  had  often  spent  the  hours  when  he 
had  been  confined  in  prison  for  some  trifling  misde- 
meanor in  studying  out  some  way  of  repairing  the 
ravages  of  mismanagement.  Now  that  he  had  his 
opportunity  he  was  ready  with  a  plan.  He  was  never 
in  doubt  for  a  moment  as  to  what  he  should  do. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  make  the  people  who 
owed  money  to  the  monastery  pay  their  debts.  He 
would  not  let  them  continue  to  evade  their  payments 
as  they  had  done  while  the  old  abbot  lived.  He  had 
no  patience  with  the  people  who  tried  to  cheat  him. 

Now  there  lived  an  archbishop  near  by  who  was 
very  anxious  to  build  large  additions  to  his  churches, 
and  he  sent  to  claim  timber  from  the  Abbot  Samson. 
This  distressed  the  abbot,  for  he  had  designed  to  use 
that  very  timber  for  repairing  his  own  church.  He 
saw  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  however,  for  the  arch- 
bishop had  a  right  to  claim  the  timber  if  he  wished. 
But  the  abbot  resolved  that  if  there  was  any  way  in 
which  he  could  save  his  trees  for  himself  he  would 
do  so. 

It  so  befell  that  the  messenger  who  came  from  the 
archbishop  made  a  blunder  in  the  name  of  the  wood 
in  which  his  lordship  wished  to  cut  the  trees,  and  in 
this  the  abbot  saw  his  chance.  He  knew  that  he  must 
hasten,  and  so  he  gave  orders  that  his  own  carpenters 
should  be  on  hand  ready  to  cut  the  trees  for  him.  It 
was  only  twenty-four  hours  before  the  archbishop  dis- 
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covered  his  mistake,  but  by  the  time  his  men  got 
there  the  trees  were  lying  cut  by  the  order  of  the  abbot. 
Samson 's  quick  wits  had  saved  him  his  trees. 

In  every  emergency  Samson  showed  himself  as 
quick-witted  and  self-reliant  as  in  this  one,  and  the 
monastery  flourished  under  his  guidance.  That  it  was 
able  to  do  so  was  due  to  the  self-reliance  which  he 
had  learned  during  the  years  when  he  had  suffered 
persecution  and  punishment  of  all  sorts  at  the  hands 
of  his  superiors. 


STANISLAUS    GEROFFSKI 

IFE  is  full  of  distressing  and  heartrending 
choices  in  which  duty  and  personal  ambition 
come  into  conflict,  and  this  is  one  of  those 
which  made  a  deep  impression  on  all  those 
who  knew  the  story  which  here  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  print. 

In  the  early  '90s,  when  there  was  a  great  tide  of 
Russian  immigration  to  America,  among  others  there 
came  a  Russian  woman  with  five  children,  four  daugh- 
ters and  a  son,  who  came  to  the  City  of  Providence, 
where  they  set  up  a  home  and  began  their  life  in  the 
strange  New  World.  They  had  been  for  years  in- 
habitants of  one  of  those  provinces  of  Russia  where 
their  life  was  one  of  constant  peril  and  persecution 
because  of  their  religion,  and  only  after  the  most 
tearful  pleadings  of  the  boy  did  they  agree  to  leave 
their  native  land. 

As  with  many  another  ambitious  immigrant  who 
has  come  to  these  shores  to  find  a  better  and  a  freer 
existence,  the  youth  speedily  mastered  the  language  of 
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our  land  and  began,  while  working  at  night  in  one  of 
the  factories,  also  to  study  a  portion  of  each  day  with 
the  hope  of  getting  a  better  education  and  thus  further 
improving  his  condition.  Soon  he  was  able  to  take  a 
position  on  the  street-car  line,  and  then  began  his 
studies  in  even  greater  earnest  till  one  day,  relating 
his  story  and  his  ambition  to  become  a  student  in  one 
of  the  colleges  to  a  benevolent  man,  he  was  given  the 
chance. 

This  boy's  name  was  Stanislaus  Geroffski.  He 
was  a  slender,  pale  youth,  with  brilliant  dark  eyes, 
and  a  countenance  that  showed  the  sufferings  which 
many  generations  of  his  race  had  endured.  He  proved 
himself  a  wonderful  student,  making  brilliant  prog- 
ress in  his  studies,  and  became  one  of  the  first  men  in 
the  university  which  he  attended,  universally  re- 
spected, and  with  all  the  promise  of  a  useful  and 
probably  brilliant  career. 

But  while  the  boy  was  making  this  remarkable 
progress  in  intellectual  growth  there  was  taking  place 
one  of  those  tragedies  of  human  life  which  we  can 
never  solve  in  this  world  and  must  leave  to  some 
better  world  to  explain.  Men  make  their  place  in  a 
new  world  much  more  readily  than  women.  They 
find  less  difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves  to  their 
surroundings,  and  among  men,  especially  educated 
men,  there  is  less  difficulty  in  making  friends  and 
becoming  a  part  of  the  community. 

The  mother  had  been  persecuted  all  her  life.  Not 
a  day  did  she  arise  but  there  was  in  the  background 
of  her  thought  the  possibility  of  an  order  going  forth 
from  the  authorities  of  the  Russian  village  where  she 
lived  that  her  entire  family  should  be  exterminated! 
In  her  childhood  she  had  seen  such  massacres  and 
had  seen  her  home  burned  and  her  parents  driven  out 
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homeless  and  hungry  to  die  by  the  roadside.  So 
vividly  did  these  things  brand  themselves  upon  her 
memory  that  they  became  a  part  of  her  very  life. 

Even  her  children  had  seen  similar  scenes.  The 
young  girls  had  never  had  a  moment  free  from  ter- 
ror, and  like  their  mother,  from  whose  lips  they  had 
heard  the  story  of  her  youth,  they  became  used  to 
the  idea  of  persecution,  and  fear  became  a  part  of 
their  very  breath  of  life.  So  much  so  that  when  they 
came  to  a  new  country  where  there  was  no  such  fear 
to  harass  them  they  found  to  their  amazement  that  a 
part  of  their  life  was  gone ! 

People  who  have  been  reared  in  free  countries 
under  the  conditions  which  we  know  can  hardly  real- 
ize how  these  things  become  a  part  of  the  existence 
of  the  people  who  suffer  them.  They  finally  come  to 
feel  that  their  usefulness  and  standing  among  human- 
ity depends  upon  their  being  hunted  out  for  persecu- 
tion, and  that  thus  they  fulfill  their  part  in  life. 

You  would  not  believe  that  people  so  reared  could 
feel  otherwise  than  full  of  joy  at  being  released  from 
their  terror,  but  you  are  mistaken.  When  we  have 
long  been  the  objects  of  a  certain  kind  of  attention, 
even  evil  attention,  and  this  has  become  a  part  of  our 
daily  breath,  we  feel  lost  without  it.  I  once  knew  a 
man  who  took  his  own  life  because  his  friends  ceased 
to  notice  him.  He  felt  that  he  had  become  useless  in 
the  world,  though  the  neglect  of  his  friends  was  not 
intentional,  and  existed  only  in  his  imagination. 

But  with  these  people  their  neglect  was  real.  No- 
body assailed  them,  and  as  for  persecution,  it  occurred 
to  nobody.  They  felt  at  once  that  they  were  thus 
released  because  they  were  not  faithful  to  their  re- 
ligion, and  that  they  must  be,  in  some  mysterious 
manner,  untrue  to  their  ancient  faith.     They  were 
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alone  because  they  were  not  assailed  daily  for  their 
race  and  religion ! 

Under  these  circumstances  there  arose  a  deep 
yearning  in  their  hearts  for  the  village  in  Russia  from 
which  they  had  fled.  In  vain  Stanislaus  explained  to 
them  that  the  lack  of  persecution  did  not  mean  that 
they  were  dishonored,  but  rather  the  reverse.  In  vain 
he  tried  to  show  them  that  nobody  was  assailed  in 
America  because  of  religion,  and  that  the  fact  that 
nobody  noticed  theirs,  or  cared  what  it  was,  was  a  sign 
of  respect  rather  than  anything  else. 

His  pleadings,  however,  were  useless,  and  month 
after  month  passed  with  their  misery  constantly  in- 
creasing. They  pleaded  for  return  to  their  native 
land.  They  urged  Stanislaus  to  give  up  his  work  and 
his  studies,  and  take  them  back  home.  For  many 
months  the  youth  held  out  and  caused  many  of  his 
friends  to  plead  with  his  mother  and  his  sisters  that 
they  should  see  their  situation  in  its  true  light.  It 
was  Avithout  result. 

Finally  the  crisis  came  and  the  boy  surrendered, 
making  one  of  those  acts  of  self-sacrifice  which  has 
few  parallels  in  the  ordinary  life  of  men.  Though  a 
brilliant  university  career  had  opened  before  him, 
though  he  had  made  powerful  friends  who  had  prom- 
ised to  open  for  him  the  way  of  providing  for  his 
mother  and  sisters,  he  gave  up  the  fulfillment  of  the 
hopes  which  he  had  cherished  as  a  Russian  lad  looking 
in  his  dreams  beyond  the  Atlantic  to  the  great  Repub- 
lic for  freedom  and  usefulness, 

Back  to  Russia  he  went,  and  as  they  stood  on  the 
deck  of  the  ship  which  carried  them  away  from  our 
shores  the  faces  of  the  mother  and  sisters  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  boy.  Theirs  were  shin- 
ing with  joy  and  satisfaction  and  the  sadness  and  pain 
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of  months  were  gone.  His  was  sad  and  downcast,  but 
not  a  tear  stained  his  face,  and  when  I  took  his  hand 
for  the  last  time  and  bade  him  goodbye,  he  turned  to 
me  and  said,  ''God  made  me  their  guardian  and 
keeper.     I  cannot  deny  my  duty." 

Stanislaus  Geroffski  has  disappeared  in  that  vast 
Russian  maelstrom  which  has  since  whirled  so  might- 
ily and  so  astonishingly  before  the  world.  But  when 
the  Russian  Roll  of  Honor  is  read  before  the  angels  one 
imagines  that  the  name  of  Stanislaus  Geroffski  will  be 
among  those  at  the  head  of  the  list ! 
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Of  all  earthly  creatures  man  is  the  most  perfect, 
the  most  imbued  with  the  principles  of  life.  .  .  . 
In  him  all  the  powers  of  nature  are  united.  He  is  the 
essence  of  all  creation.  The  son  of  earth,  he  is  earth 's 
lord ;  the  summary  and  central  point  of  all  existence, 
of  all  powers  and  of  all  life  on  that  earth  which  he 
inhabits. 

Of  all  organized  beings  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, man  alone  excepted,  there  are  none  in  which 
are  so  wonderfully  united  the  three  different  kinds  of 
life,  the  animal,  the  intellectual  and  the  moral.  Each 
of  these  lives  is  a  compendium  of  various  faculties, 
most  wonderfully  compounded  and  harmonized. 

To  know,  to  desire,  to  act  or  accurately  to  observe 
and  meditate ;  to  perceive  and  to  wish ;  to  possess  the 
powers  of  motion  and  resistance — these,  combined, 
constitute  man. 

We  are  unacquainted  with  any  form  equally  noble, 
equally  majestic,  with  that  of  man,  and  in  which  so 
many  kinds  of  life,  so  many  powers,  so  many  virtues 
of  action  and  motion  unite  as  in  a  central  point. 
"With  firm  step  he  advances  over  the  earth's  surface, 
and  with  erect  body  raises  his  head  toward  heaven. 
He  looks  forward  into  infinitude;  he  acts  with  swift- 
ness and  facility  inconceivable,  and  his  motions  are 
the  most  immediate  and  the  most  varied.  Of  all 
creatures  he  can  the  soonest  yield  and  the  longest 
resist.  His  faculties,  like  his  form,  are  peculiar  to 
himself. — Lavater. 
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INDUSTRY 

All  the  virtues  are  of  course  personal  because  in 
their  final  expression  they  are  expressive  of  individual 
character,  so  that  the  distinction  which  is  made  in  this 
group  is  based  upon  their  specially  intimate  quality. 
We  think  of  them  not  as  belonging  to  the  mass  of  men, 
but  as  belonging  to  particular  individuals  whom  we 
single  out  because  of  them.  It  is  not  that  they  do  not 
inhere  in  all  men,  but  that,  in  some  men,  they  stand 
out  as  distinctive  in  such  a  way  that  they  emphasize 
their  individual  and  personal  quality  more  than  some 
others,  and  it  is  this  intimacy  with  personality  that 
marks  them  as  ''personal"  in  a  sense  which  does  not 
belong  to  others. 

When  is  a  person  industrious?  Not  merely  when 
he  is  at  work  surely,  for  then  industry  as  a  virtue 
would  never  have  been  discovered,  because  the  vast 
mass  of  men  have  to  be  at  some  employment,  and 
merely  to  be  employed  is  not  to  be  industrious.  It  is 
very  easy  to  deceive  one's  self  here  because,  being 
usefully  employed,  answers  to  most  people  for  indus- 
try. But  it  takes  only  a  minute's  reflection  to  show 
that  this  cannot  be  the  case. 

We  begin  to  discover  industry  as  such  when  we 
begin  to  see  a  gap  show  itself  between  the  individual 
and  the  mass  around  him,  especially  in  productive 
work.  For  good  or  evil,  chiefly  for  evil,  I  think,  we 
have  established  the  idea  of  an  ''average"  man  or 
woman  or  child.  We  use  this  expression,  "the  aver- 
age," a  good  deal,  and  almost  always  it  covers  a  vast 
amount  of  laziness  because  the  average  represents  the 
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lowest  amount  of  productiveness  which  will  be  ac- 
cepted. Hence  it  really  is  not  the  average  because 
the  more  efficient  suffer  most  by  such  lumping,  and 
are  brought  down,  while  the  least  efficient  are  brought 
up.  Nobody  can  calculate  how  much  human  power 
has  lost  by  this  idea  of  comparing  one's  self  with  the 
"average." 

But  the  moment  some  one  begins  to  do  more  than 
the  rest,  and  do  it  with  no  appreciable  additional  cost, 
or  loss  of  strength,  or  energy,  we  begin  to  say  here  is 
an  industrious  person.  What  we  really  mean  is  a 
person  who  has  by  personal  character  begun  to  elim- 
inate waste  and  to  be  continuously  productive  rather 
than  intermittently  so. 

One  of  the  outstanding  differences  between  civil- 
ized man  and  the  savage  can  be  noticed  just  here. 
The  human  beings  in  the  lower  stages  of  civilization 
impress  their  more  highly  educated  and  developed 
brethren  always  as  being  "lazy."  You  will  find  in 
all  the  notebooks  of  travelers  this  habitual  statement 
that  the  natives  are  "lazy."  They  will  raise  only 
what  they  need  for  immediate  needs,  and  will  save 
nothing,  and  will  therefore  fluctuate  between  abun- 
dance and  famine.  There  is  a  famine  going  on  in 
some  part  of  the  world  all  the  time  because  of  this 
fact! 

Now,  these  people  are  not  lazy  in  our  sense  of  the 
term.  They  have  not  learned  how  to  work  contin- 
uously. Many  of  our  own  friends  and  children  are 
like  that.  They  start  off  with  a  rush,  and  with  great 
apparent  enthusiasm.  But  presently  they  tire,  and 
stop,  and  these  pauses  are  not  due  to  genuine  weari- 
ness, but  to  the  want  of  this  personal  quality  of  indus- 
try. Industry  in  the  personal  life  means  keeping 
continuously  at  it.     It  means  making  the  moments 
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count  all  the  time.  It  does  not  mean  becoming  a 
machine  or  an  animal.  But  it  does  mean  continuous 
productive  force  all  the  time  while  that  time  is  dedi- 
cated to  work. 

It  has  often  been  my  practice  to  watch  various 
kinds  of  workmen,  or  students,  or  children  at  work,  or 
what  they  called  '  *  work. ' '  At  such  times  I  have  meas- 
ured their  results,  and  it  has  been  sometimes  very 
surprising  to  see  what  great  differences  there  are  be- 
tween persons,  who  simply  casually  observed,  seem  to 
be  doing  exactly  the  same  thing.  In  reality  they  are 
not  doing  the  same  thing,  and  what  is  making  the 
difference  is  that  quality  of  private  character  and 
power  which  we  call  industry.  One  keeps  on  using  his 
energy  productively  all  the  time,  the  other  seems  to 
lose  a  step,  or  drop  a  stitch,  or  otherwise  fail  to  keep 
the  continuous  process  in  motion. 

There  are  employers  and  students  of  morals  and 
life  who  think  industry  is  a  habit  which  can  be  formed 
like  any  other  habit.  In  a  measure  this  is  true,  just 
as  you  put  a  soldier  in  front  of  another,  and  one  be- 
hind him,  and  the  middle  man  has  to  keep  going  or  be 
trodden  upon.  But  there  is  a  very  decided  limit  to 
this  sort  of  thing,  and,  of  course,  it  is  not  genuine 
industry,  though  it  looks  like  it. 

As  a  matter  of  truth,  industry  gets  its  drive,  not 
from  the  outside,  but  from  the  inside.  If  a  child 
works  in  response  to  mere  external  drive  you  get 
results,  but  you  do  not  get  character.  But  when  the 
drive  springs  from  inward  motives,  and  the  desire  to 
produce  continuously,  and  at  the  maximum  rather 
than  at  the  minimum,  you  have  the  quality  about 
which  we  are  talking.  That  is  what  links  it  up  with 
character.  Therefore  both  kinds  of  effort  have  to  be 
combined,  external  pressure  and  inward  motives. 
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Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  most  people,  my  judg- 
ment is  that  the  greatest  industry  is  secured  not  by 
driving,  but  by  the  culture  of  the  imagination.  I 
notice  that  most  idlers  have  nothing  imaginative  about 
them.  They  cannot  see  in  their  mind's  eye  the  fin- 
ished work  from  the  beginning.  They  cannot  picture 
the  glory  of  a  thing,  unless  it  is  all  figured  out  before 
them.  They  simply  wallow  in  the  lowlands  of  reality, 
and  cannot  feel  the  thrill  of  something  yet  to  be  born. 
But  I  have  also  seen  such  persons,  when  once  you  had 
kindled  the  beacon  fires  of  the  imagination,  begin,  in 
response  to  its  glow,  to  speed  up,  to  hold  more  con- 
tinuously to  their  tasks,  and  get  the  inward  steadiness 
and  power  which  makes  industry. 

The  great  figure  for  industry  has  been  the  ant,  and 
we  are  told  to  go  to  the  ant  for  our  example  in  this 
virtue.  In  so  far  as  this  means  working  steadily  all 
the  time  while  there  is  work  to  do,  it  is  well  and  good. 
But  the  illustration  is,  for  our  days,  fatally  defective 
because  we  work  with  our  brains,  or  we  work  with 
machinery  which  is  worked  by  power,  and  what  is 
even  more  to  the  point,  we  work  with  ideals  and  hopes, 
and  especially  with  the  imagination.  All  the  great 
results  of  modern  science  v/ere  secured  in  the  first 
instance  because  somebody's  imagination  had  been  set 
on  fire  with  a  great  dream — otherwise  the  imagination. 
That  is  why  the  early  discoverers  were  all  called 
*' dreamers"  by  their  skeptical  generations.  But  the 
dream  set  men  to  work,  and  when  they  worked  con- 
tinuously, that  is,  industriously,  the  dream  came  true, 
and  the  results  were  accomplished  and  translated  into 
fact.  This  is  the  natural  history  of  discovery;  first 
the  imagination,  then  sporadic  attempts,  then  the 
period  of  industrious  application,  and  then  success. 
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THRIFT 

What  we  have  been  saying  about  industry  indi- 
cates a  difference  between  those  who  have  and  those 
who  have  not  the  power  of  imagination  which  leads 
to  productive  power.  That  same  power  works  in 
many  ways,  and  one  of  its  most  wonderful  effects  is 
what  we  call  the  old-fashioned  virtue  of  thrift.  Thrift 
means  saving.  It  is  probably  true  that  most  of  the 
people  who  think  of  saving  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  vast  power  which  saving  has  for  the  welfare 
of  the  world.  To  many  who  cling  to  the  ant  theory 
of  industry  it  means  simply  accumulation.  To  others 
it  means  simply  putting  by  for  a  rainy  day. 

Now  thrift  does  mean  these  things,  and  it  is  a 
highly  important  thing  that  everybody  should  have 
suffi<3ient  imagination  to  think  beyond  the  moment 
to  other  days  when  the  conditions  may  be  different. 
That  was  where  Joseph,  the  great  prime  minister  of 
Egypt  in  the  days  of  Pharaoh,  taught  the  whole  world 
a  lesson,  which  it  is  only  now  beginning  to  apply. 
And  it  is  a  wholly  worthy  motive  to  seek  to  save  one 's 
self  from  want  in  days  when  plenty  may  change  to 
drouth.  But  it  would  be  itself  an  evidence  of  want 
of  imagination  to  limit  the  meaning  of  thrift  to  these 
things,  or  make  them  even  the  principal  motive  for  its 
exercise. 

When  savings  banks  were  first  talked  of,  the  lead- 
ing men  of  business  thought  them  a  crazy  suggestion. 
It  seemed  to  them  absurd  that  workmen,  for  whom 
they  were  at  first  chiefly  designed,  would  do  aught  but 
spend  all  they  earned,  and  have  no  surplus  for  the 
coming  days.  In  fact,  the  clergyman  who  in  America 
first  proposed  them  to  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  opposed  bitterly  by  the  leading  business 
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men  of  Boston  as  a  stnpid  person  who  was  idealizing 
the  people  of  the  colony!  But  he  knew  better  than 
they,  and  today  the  savings  bank  is  the  real  power 
that  drives  the  vast  majority  of  the  industries  of  this 
country. 

Have  you  ever  thought  that  without  the  savings 
banks  most  of  the  bonds  and  other  securities  by  which 
modern  industry  and  enterprise  is  carried  on  could 
not  be  marketed?  Do  you  realize  that  by  the  money 
thus  laid  by  the  result  of  the  people 's  thrift,  which,  of 
course,  means  again  finally  individual  saving  and  self- 
control,  the  great  railroads  of  this  country  were  built, 
the  great  manufacturing  plants  erected,  and  the  great 
powerful  producing  works  of  all  kinds  were  fostered 
and  brought  to  success  ?  This  is  the  fact,  whether  you 
have  ever  thought  of  it  or  not. 

When  a  great  railroad  is  planned,  or  a  canal,  or 
any  other  means  of  transportation  is  projected,  the 
great  question,  of  course,  after  the  question  of  its 
feasibility,  is  the  question  of  finance.  Who  will  pay 
for  it  and  how  will  the  capital  for  it  be  secured  ?  Then 
it  is  that  the  thrift  of  the  individual  comes  out,  and 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  world's  development. 
The  savings  banks  either  are  full  of  money  for  invest- 
ment or  they  are  not.  If  the  people  have  been  saving, 
then  there  is  money  for  the  enterprises,  and  the  work 
is  likly  to  go  on.  If  the  people  are  not  saving,  and 
are  using  up  their  money  and  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  there  is  no  surplus  for  investment,  and  great 
enterprises  halt.  So  it  is  the  thrift  of  the  individual 
that  makes  these  big  things  possible  after  all ! 

When  we  think  of  the  great  captain  of  industry, 
the  man  who  does  things,  I  often  feel  that  we  are' 
exalting  the  wrong  person.     He,  of  course,  does  the 
actual  work  and  seems  to  be  achieving  the  result. 
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But  where  would  he  be  but  for  the  silent  and  un- 
known millions  who  put  by  daily  or  weekly  their 
small  bit,  and  thus  make  the  huge  funds  which  are 
needful  to  the  great  work  ?  How  would  he  accomplish 
anything  if  their  saving  did  not  make  his  work  fruit- 
ful ?  I  never  see  such  a  great  work  without  thinking 
of  the  thousands,  and  perhaps  millions,  of  human 
beings  whose  help  made  it  possible,  and  who,  perhaps, 
may  never  see  what  is  essentially  their  work. 

Merely  providing  for  yourself  in  a  time  of  disaster 
or  distress  is  a  worthy  reason  for  thrift.  It  is  right 
because  it  implies  forethought  and  reflection,  and 
whatever  shows  the  use  of  the  mind  is  essentially 
worthy  so  far.  It  also  shows  that  there  is  a  realization 
that  we  live  in  a  world  of  ever-changing  conditions, 
and  that  tomorrow  may  see  a  very  different  world 
from  that  in  which  we  live  today.  But  here  again  the 
greater  thrift,  the  nobler  ideal,  emerges,  if  we  get 
firmly  into  our  minds  and  hearts  that  thus  we  release 
great  giants  of  power  and  skill  who  are  going  to  make 
a  better  and  a  happier  world. 

When  nations  exercise  thrift  we  call  it  economy, 
and  erect  a  science  upon  it  called  political  economy. 
But  national  thrift  can  only  come  by  the  personal 
quality,  and  by  the  personal  effort.  That  is  why  I 
have  called  it  a  personal  virtue  in  this  intimate  sense. 
It  is  not  cultivated  generally  on  the  grand  scale.  It 
comes  by  minor  ways  of  self-control,  small  self-denials, 
linking  very  small  and  seemingly  trivial  things  with 
great  affairs.  It  looks  like  a  long  jump  from  a  box 
of  chocolates  to  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
does  it  not?  Yet  a  savings  bank  treasurer  showed 
me  a  bunch  of  Panama  bonds  which  were  bought 
by  a  group  of  young  girls  who  had  saved  the  money 
for  them  by  giving  up  the  indulgence  in  chocolates! 
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They  may  never  see  the  canal.  They  may  never  have 
a  part  in  the  vast  influence  which  it  will  probably 
make  in  the  future  unfolding  of  the  world's  story. 
But  there  they  are — the  bonds  linked  to  a  private 
personal  small  habit — bonds  without  which  the  canal 
could  never  have  been  built. 

It  is  by  such  a  virtue  as  thrift  that  we  see  the  vast 
significance  of  little  things.  A  drop  of  water  is  little 
or  nothing.  But  if  it  happens  to  mean  a  leak  in  a 
great  dam,  or  a  great  dike,  it  may  spell  disaster  and 
ruin  to  millions  of  people.  So  the  private  self-control 
that  seems  to  many  so  small  and  so  trivial,  that  cas- 
ually glanced  at  has  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  is  the 
remote  ancestor  of  a  mighty  event,  links  itself  up  with 
the  greatest  tasks  of  the  world  and  the  greatest 
achievements  of  the  human  mind. 

Thrift  is  especially  personal — almost  absolutely 
private — in  a  manner  of  speaking.  Nobody  ordinarily 
would  think  of  calling  you  to  account  for  those  minor 
and  harmless  indulgences  which  have  no  moral  mean- 
ing, and  if  you  were  to  talk  about  their  having  any 
relation  to  character  building,  might  easily  get  you  a 
contemptuous  smile.  But  it  is  in  your  own  nature, 
your  own  view  of  the  relation  of  things,  your  own 
power  of  seeing  how  things  grow  and  how  they  extend 
their  importance  and  influence,  that  this  virtue  grows. 
Get  it  established  in  your  thought,  and  you  have  done 
something  nobler  than  merely  guard  yourself  from 
want — worthy  and  creditable  as  that  is — you  have 
made  a  direct  and  personal  relation  between  yourself 
and  the  mightiest  works  of  earth. 

PERSEVERANCE 

The  challenge  of  character  to  initial  defeat  is 
called  perseverance.     It  is  the  call  of  courage  and 
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power  to  meet  hardship  and  difficulty  till  victory  is 
won.  It  is  so  important  a  personal  quality  that  the 
older  theologians  erected  it  into  a  doctrine  by  which 
struggling  Christians  were  finally  to  arrive  victorious 
in  heaven.  This  they  called  the  ' '  Perseverance  of  the 
Saints."  According  to  this  belief,  those  who  had 
made  an  initial  stand  for  a  righteous  life  could  not 
permanently  break  away  from  it,  and  though  often 
cast  down,  would  finally  emerge  and  overcome  the 
enemy  Death  and  gain  the  Everlasting  Life. 

It  is  probably  not  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  virtue 
of  perseverance  is  usually  thought  of  as  ''keeping  on 
trying,"  and  that  to  keep  on  trying  is  itself  persever- 
ance. But  this  again  would  be  to  think  of  this  mag- 
nificent quality  in  only  a  partial  light.  Because 
merely  to  keep  on  trying  is  of  and  in  itself  no  guaran- 
tee of  victory  in  the  end,  or  success  in  any  serious 
undertaking.  There  is  a  deeper  significance  to  this 
matter  which  takes  us  into  the  most  intimate  recesses 
of  the  soul. 

With  individuals,  as  with  armies  and  other  bodies, 
there  is  a  peculiar  quality  which  is  called  morale. 
It  means  the  collective  strength  or  the  sense  of  the 
rectitude  of  the  cause  for  which  the  individual  or 
body  is  striving,  together  with  the  belief  that  it  must 
be  attained.  It  is  this  combination  of  believing  in 
your  cause,  and  believing  in  yourself,  which  makes  for 
perseverance,  for  Tvdthout  both  it  can  rarely  be 
attained. 

We  sometimes  find  the  spectacle  of  repeated  at- 
tacks in  war  called  persevering  efforts.  But  the  mere 
repetition  of  the  attacks  does  not  constitute  this  virtue. 
Such  attacks  may  merely  be  desperation,  and  indicate 
utter  want  of  judgment  and  reason,  and  perseverance 
which  is  worthy  of  the  name  calls  for  both.     A  man 
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who  tries  again  and  again  to  break  down  a  stone  wall 
by  sheer  strength  is  not  persevering;  he  is  simply 
foolish.  Many  people  confuse  these  things,  and  fix 
their  gaze  upon  mere  repetition.  This  is  because  we 
have  all  been  taught  from  childhood  that  perseverance 
is  merely  ' '  try,  try  again. ' ' 

But  to  try  again  where  the  trial  contains  no  new 
elements  of  hope,  and  no  fresh  incentives  to  effort,  is 
not  to  persevere.  •  To  persevere  one  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  stop  entirely,  and  review  the  entire  proceed- 
ings, and  then  do  something  entirely  different.  It 
may  call  for  abandonment  of  what  has  previously 
been  supposed  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  It  may  re- 
quire a  thorough  revision  of  former  ideas.  And  my 
conception  of  the  perseverance  which  brings  success 
is  based  upon  the  thought  and  review  of  the  difficulty 
to  be  encountered  much  more  than  upon  mere  blind 
and  determined  assault. 

This  has  appeared  to  me  more  times  than  I  can 
tell  in  the  work  of  students.  We  all  know  the  student 
who  simply  plods  and  tries  and  tries,  but  who  seems 
to  get  nowhere.  Now  I  do  not  call  that  perseverance, 
and  I  used  to  say  to  such  students  that  the  thing  to 
do  was  not  merely  to  plunge  ahead,  but  stop  and 
think.  Perhaps  that  pause  might  show  the  way  out 
of  a  given  problem  much  more  quickly  than  merely 
*' hammering  at  it."  Again  and  again  I  have  seen 
this  produce  the  desired  result. 

It  may  strike  you  as  strange  that  perseverance 
may  really  require  you  to  stop  trying  rather  than 
keep  on  trying,  but  such  is  really  the  case.  It  is  true 
persevering  to  realize  the  futility  of  things  which  are 
impossible,  and  expend  the  strength  elsewhere.  Such 
a  man,  by  changing  his  objective,  often  wins  success, 
where  persistence  might  have  proved  absolute  failure. 
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We  do  not  persevere  for  the  purpose  of  ''keeping 
on,"  but  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the  thing  we  set 
out  to  reach.  Hence  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  as  the 
supreme  aim,  not  the  mere  manner,  of  doing  the  thing. 
Perseverance  has  not  only  the  quality  of  determina- 
tion, but  also  the  versatility  of  ''proving  all  things 
and  holding  fast  that  which  is  true. ' '  Your  persever- 
ing man  of  the  first  rank  keeps  on  trying,  but  does 
not  necessarily  keep  on  trying  the  same  thing  or 
always  work  in  the  same  way. 

In  the  world  as  constituted  today  the  importance 
of  getting  things  accomplished  is  the  supreme  interest 
of  all  workers.  Hence  the  main  objective  is  seeing  the 
thing  actually  put  behind  as  among  things  which  may 
be  regarded  as  settled.  But  suppose  this  does  not  ap- 
pear after  a  reasonable  number  of  efforts  in  what 
seems  to  be  the  obvious  direction  ?  Are  we  to  keep  on 
in  the  same  road,  and  try  to  create  the  way?  That 
may  be  possible,  and  then  again  it  may  not.  But 
there  certainly  is  a  more  excellent  way. 

I  was  many  years  ago  in  the  laboratory  of  a  famous 
European  chemist  whose  name  is  known  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  world.  I  asked  him  what  original  dis- 
coveries he  had  made,  and  he  smiled  and  said  none. 
How  could  that  be,  I  asked,  when  his  laboratory  was 
known  everywhere  and  his  name  famous.  He  an- 
swered that  he  had  closed  more  blind  alleys  than  any 
other  chemist  in  the  world.  By  that  he  meant  that 
he  had  proved  more  things  that  were  not  so  than 
anybody  else,  and  by  that  means  had  saved  all  other 
chemists  in  the  world  endless  labor  and  search. 

You  know  what  that  means  when  you  come  in  the 
night  to  a  signpost  which  tells  you  to  turn  to  the 
right  and  not  to  the  left.  It  may  not  tell  you  where 
you  want  to  go,  but  if  it  warns  you  that  to  go  to  the 
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left  you  will  land  in  a  ditch,  a  great  deal  has  been 
accomplished.  Too  much  of  what  we  call  persever- 
ance insists  on  taking  the  left  turn  of  the  road, 
whether  it  gets  us  anywhere  or  not.  That  is  not  the 
object  of  effort. 

Every  failure  has  an  explanation.  True  persever- 
ance does  not  ignore  it,  but  rather  tries  to  find  out 
just  what  it  was  that  produced  it.  Then  the  road  has 
been  cleared  for  an  effective  trial.  So  many  people 
undertake  to  do  big  things  without  full  equipment  or 
preparation  that  their  continued  efforts  are  pitiful 
rather  than  praiseworthy.  When  you  fail,  find  out 
why  you  fail.  Make  your  repetition  of  the  effort  not 
only  a  fresh  determination  to  win,  but  base  it  on  a 
better  reason  for  winmng  because  you  have  looked  at 
your  question  with  the  eye  of  judgment.  Then  to 
proceed  you  have  the  virtue  of  perseverance  because 
you  have  made  the  cause  your  own  by  your  own  survey 
of  the  prize  to  be  won  and  the  barriers  to  be  sur- 
mounted. This  is  why  I  have  called  it  a  personal 
virtue.  It  is  the  conjunction  of  individual  judgment 
w^ith  individual  effort  in  each  case,  after  review  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved.  Victory  is  rarely  the  result  of 
accident.     Perseverance  is  not  based  on  guesswork. 

PROMPTNESS 

There  has  arisen  a  popular  phrase  in  recent  years 
which  is  applied  to  the  man  who  at  the  moment  is 
most  in  the  public  eye.  He  is  called  the  "man  of 
the  hour."  That  is  the  manner  in  which  the  public 
today  expresses  itself  when  endeavoring  to  character- 
ize the  person  who  represents  the  extreme  of  prompti- 
tude. To  be  a  "  man  of  the  hour ' '  means  that  for  the 
moment  the  person  so  designated  represents  not  only 
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the  greatest  current  event,  but  the  most  important 
personage  related  to  it ! 

There  has  always  been  a  man  of  the  hour,  and  that 
person  has  always  been  the  person  who  has  so  related 
himself  to  events  as  to  be  on  hand  for  the  crisis  when 
others  were  elsewhere.  Promptness  is  the  quality 
which  expresses  this  ability,  which  arises  not  from 
any  special  aptitude  or  exceptional  natural  gifts,  but 
chiefly  from  training,  observation  and  appreciation  of 
the  vital  necessities  of  the  time. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
promptitude,  and  in  spite  of  the  known  disasters  from 
being  too  late,  whether  of  individuals,  communities, 
or  nations,  the  world  has  not  begun  to  learn  the  lesson 
of  promptness  yet,  or  even  begun  to  appreciate  the 
vast  issues  which  hang  upon  it.  "We  see  sometimes 
how  important  it  is  when  we  hear  of  the  issues  of  great 
battles  or  of  railway  catastrophes  because  trains  are 
late  or  other  similar  occurrences.  Then  for  a  brief 
interval  we  realize  how  much  depends  on  the  world 
being  on  time.  But  in  personal  life,  and  this  quality 
is  largely  personal  also,  we  have  not  yet  begun  to 
understand  its  full  significance  and  meaning. 

Perhaps  the  best  exposition  of  it  may  be  seen  in 
the  years  of  waste  in  the  training  of  children.  We 
still  hear  of  people  who  defer  the  wise  handling  of 
their  children  mentally  because  they  want  to  ''keep 
them  young  as  long  as  possible."  It  is  perhaps  nat- 
ural that  we  should  hesitate  to  put  burdens  upon  the 
children  earlier  than  seems  necessary.  But  in  gen- 
eral, such  deference  means  the  loss  of  the  greater 
prizes  of  life  because  the  child  arrives  too  late  in  the 
scene  of  action  to  be  a  first  rate  person. 

There  is  no  single  expression  that  I  have  heard 
more  often  than  the  expression  of  regret  on  the  part 
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of  mature  persons  that  they  realized  too  late  that  their 
education  was  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world. 
I  have  heard  this  thousands  of  times.  Yet  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  many  persons  know  the  dangers  of 
delay  they  fail  to  attack  the  problem  at  the  right 
time  and  settle  with  decision  and  promptness  the  most 
important  issues  of  life. 

When  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  asked  when 
the  training  of  a  child  should  begin  he  answered,  ''A 
hundred  years  before  it  is  born."  This  was  his  way 
of  saying  that  the  grandfather  should  be  the  beginning 
of  the  training  ground  for  the  child.  We  know  now 
how  important  the  start  is.  The  first  catch  of  the 
water  in  a  boat  race,  the  first  dash  in  a  track  race,  the 
point  of  the  gun  and  the  initial  steps  in  almost  every- 
thing has  now  within  it  the  ultimate  result.  Real 
promptness  is  not  arriving  before  it  is  too  late,  but 
rather  being  just  ahead  of  the  actual  requirement  all 
the  time. 

It  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  great  evidence  of 
promptness  not  to  be  late.  I  think  it  creditable  of 
course.  But  if  a  train  starts  on  the  hour,  to  get  on 
board  you  must  be  there  some  minutes  before  the  hour 
because  you  cannot  or  ought  not  to  try  to  board  a 
moving  train.  Yet  that  figure  expresses,  to  me,  what 
it  seems  most  people  are  forever  trying  to  do — arrive 
just  in  time  to  board  the  train.  Yet  this  is  in  essence 
being  too  late.  You  may  get  the  train !  But  you  may 
also  lose  your  life ! 

Promptness  lies  in  preparation,  and  an  adjustment 
of  relations,  so  that  transitions  from  one  step  to  the 
next  are  made  easily,  and  without  friction  and  loss. 
Life  is  not  one  single  big  event  which  has  to  be  met 
and  then  the  problem  is  settled  forever !  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  connected  series  of  events,  some  large  and 
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i__.portant,  some  small  and  relatively  unimportant, 
all  crowding  for  attention,  and  all  demanding  their 
full  share  of  adjustment  and  energy.  To  return  to  the 
figure  of  the  railway,  it  may  be  said  that  the  journey  of 
life  is  very  like  a  railway  train,  which  must  make  stops, 
some  at  important,  some  at  unimportant,  stations,  but 
in  every  case  on  time,  and  with  full  recognition  of  the 
trains  that  are  behind  and  the  dangers  of  collision 
both  in  front  and  behind. 

Now  you  see  at  once  that  this  is  not  a  matter 
merely  of  keeping  up  steam  or  holding  your  hand  on 
the  lever;  it  is  a  matter  of  schedules  and  a  proper 
accounting,  of  switches,  or  cross-overs,  and  a  thousand 
other  things  which  have  to  be  kept  in  mind.  The  engi- 
neer cannot  in  safety  ignore  a  single  one  of  these 
things,  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  he  has  to  watch  the 
engine,  know  the  track,  and  otherwise  keep  in  har- 
monious balance  every  detail  of  the  run  till  he  comes 
to  his  destination.  That  is  very  different  from  simply 
winning  a  big  battle,  or  a  big  race,  or  capturing  by 
a  single  effort  some  great  opportunity.  Life  is  a  co- 
ordinated thing  with  many  adjustments  to  be  made, 
and  often  to  be  made  suddenly,  and  without  much,  if 
any,  previous  notice. 

Therefore  the  real  tests  of  promptness  are  not 
those  for  which  we  have  ample  time  for  preparation, 
in  the  sense  of  meeting  a  specific  event,  but  those 
which  spring  upon  us  suddenly,  and  call  for  speedy 
readjustment  and  rearrangement  of  energies,  and 
facing  of  new  conditions  and  mastering  them  with 
speed  and  decision.  It  has  been  said  that  not  a  man 
in  a  thousand  can  successfully  change  his  calling  after 
he  is  thirty  years  old.  The  idea  is  that  he  has  become 
so  habituated  to  a  given  routine,  or  no  routine,  that 
he  cannot  take  up  new  and  fresh  obligations  with  the 
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force  and  initiative  which  they  require.  It  is  prob- 
ably true  because  very  few  people  can  readily  and 
promptly  readjust  even  in  their  habitual  callings. 

Speed  is  today  an  important  element  in  the  battle 
of  life.  Long  and  careful  preparation  in  childhood  is 
the  soundest  basis  for  it.  And  in  the  practical  out- 
come we  generally  see  those  victorious  who  have  what 
is  called  in  these  days  mobility  of  character — readiness 
of  movement,  promptness  in  seeing  new  conditions  as 
they  arise,  and  the  flexibility  of  mind  and  habits  to 
turn  from  old  courses  to  new  and  make  the  alteration 
of  purposes  and  methods  with  the  least  friction,  and 
with  the  least  loss  of  time.  GTenuine  promptness  is  not 
hurry,  which  means  confusion,  it  is  not  even  haste,  but 
it  is  readiness  of  mind,  and  quickness  of  observation, 
with  a  view  to  speedy  and  intelligent  action.  Some  of 
it  can  be  secured  by  intelligent  training,  chiefly  in 
early  childhood;  but  like  every  other  purely  private 
quality,  it  springs  from  the  wideness  of  the  personal 
interests,  breadth  of  mind  which  gives  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  changing  situations,  and  solid- 
ity of  character  which  avoids  the  handicaps  of  evil 
associations  and  deeds. 

CONTENTMENT 

One  of  the  greatest  of  men  once  said,  "I  have 
learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be 
content."  Now  that  cannot  mean  of  course  that 
he  had  any  satisfaction  in  a  condition  where  the  dear- 
est aims  of  his  heart  and  soul  remained  unrealized. 
We  should  not  think  much  of  a  man  who  was  what  he 
called  ''contented"  in  a  state  which,  by  its  very  na- 
ture, showed  that  he  ought  to  be  discontented.  So  it 
must  follow  that  he  had  a  very  different  idea  of  con- 
tentment. 
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It  has  been  often  maintained  that  the  world  has 
been  moved  by  the  '' divine  discontent"  of  mankind. 
The  argument  is  that  when  men  become  discontented 
with  any  given  situation  they  begin  to  talk  about  it, 
and  finally  improve  it.  But,  in  my  judgment,  this 
rests  upon  an  entire  misconception  both  of  how  the 
world  advances  and  of  contentment  as  such.  Let  us 
say  at  once  nobody  has  a  right  to  sit  down  in  any 
state  and  simply  squat  there  without  further  effort,  at 
improvement  or  advancement ! 

But  is  it  discontent,  or  any  form  of  it,  that  makes 
men  move  toward  better  things?  Do  men  change 
their  home  and  country  from  discontent?  Did  the 
Pilgrims,  for  example,  cross  the  Atlantic  because  they 
were  "discontented"?  It  needs  only  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion like  this  to  see  that  this  does  not  answer  our 
query.  Discontent,  as  such,  never  accomplished  any- 
thing because  it  is  a  negative  thing,  and  negatives 
never  get  us  anywhere.  Discontent  merely  emphasizes 
the  lack  of  the  other  quality,  but  offers  nothing  that 
links  it  with  better  things. 

Contentment  is  a  quality  which  recognizes  the  rela- 
tion of  the  present  condition  as  in  a  just  relation  to 
things  to  come.  If  you  have  this  just  relation  you  are 
content,  which  means  that  you  are  not  wasting  power 
in  useless  rebellion,  and  unfitting  yourself  for  the 
next  stride  in  advance.  Let  me  illustrate  this.  You 
find  yourself  face  to  face  with  a  task  for  which  you 
have  made  as  careful  and  intelligent  preparation  as 
you  knew  how.  You  find  that  you  are  inadequate  to 
it,  and  need  more  time,  or  more  preparation,  or  are 
genuinely  convinced  that  that  task  is  not  for  you. 
Now  you  have  two  roads  open  to  you.  One  is  to  be 
"discontented"  with  the  outcome,  and  the  other  is  to 
be  "contented"  with  it. 
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You  will  be  the  first  if  yon  have  reason  to  believe 
that  your  failure  is  due  to  your  own  carelessness  and 
want  of  foresight  and  effort.  But  the  second  recog- 
nizes the  fact  as  it  actually  is,  and  takes  hold  at  a 
new  place,  and  accepts  without  complaining  the  result, 
especialli^  if  no  self-reproach  is  mixed  up  with  it. 
There  should  be  no  possibility  of  discontent  in  a  faith- 
ful and  upright  mind.  The  reason  is  that  fidelity  and 
uprightness  give  us  generally  the  maximum  of  our 
ability,  and  then  we  have  no  cause  to  complain. 

It  is  this  fidelity  in  well  doing  which  is  the  basis 
of  contentment.  When  we  have  done  our  best,  and 
by  our  best  I  do  not  mean  judged  by  unreasonable 
tests  or  extravagant  claims,  or  by  aims  which  were 
clearly  impossible  at  the  outset,  but  our  best  fairly 
judged,  we  have  done  what  was  required  and  have  no 
reproaches.  This  gives  us  the  background  which  pre- 
pares us  for  contentment  under  those  occurrences 
which  are  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  human  power 
and  judgment.  The  grave  accidents  to  which  human- 
ity is  liable,  the  severe  disappointments  which  are  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  life,  the  heavy  griefs  which 
are  inevitable,  these  are  to  be  borne  with  content- 
ment and  serenity  because  we  have  lived  a  well- 
ordered  life  and  have  found  that  the  essentials  of  life 
are  not  without  us,  but  within  us. 

Contentment  is  really  a  moral  quality  and  rests 
upon  the  consciousness  of  well-doing  and  cannot  rest 
upon  anything  else.  It  is  a  reward  which  comes  only 
to  those  who  have  striven  nobly,  and  who  have,  in  their 
striving,  connected  the  task  with  the  satisfaction  of 
their  own  souls.  A  general  may  win  a  battle  in  an 
unholy  cause,  and  may  have  the  warrior's  satisfaction 
of  winning.     But  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  can  have 
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contentment  unless  there  is  also  something  nobler  than 
killing  men  and  driving  a  beaten  foe  from  the  field. 

What  does  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gains  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul?  And  yet  this  kind  of 
strife  still  deceives  multitudes  of  human  beings  and 
they  mistakenly  match  a  serene  and  restful  life  against 
those  things  which,  when  they  are  won,  leave  only 
bitterness  and  deep  discontent  in  the  heart  and  mind. 
It  is  this  which  gives  the  men  and  women  of  the  world 
who  stake  their  all  upon  some  holy  cause,  irrespective 
of  the  world's  opinion,  and  live  and  die  perhaps  in 
want  and  pain,  inward  peace  and  joy. 

Contentment  is  a  twin  brother  to  happiness,  and 
they  are  born  together.  The  great  man,  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle,  whom  I  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  arti- 
cle, said  that  he  had  learned  how  to  '* abound"  and 
also  how  to  suffer  want.  The  greatest  prize  of  this 
world  is  to  endure  privation,  and  even  great  suffering, 
without  loss  of  inward  calm  and  a  contented  mind. 
Nobody  will  understand  me  to  urge  sloth,  and  laziness, 
and  laggard  yielding  to  things  as  they  are,  when  they 
can  and  ought  to  be  altered  or  overcome.  Life  is  a 
struggle  and  destined  to  become  more  so  as  the  world 
grows  older.  That  the  struggle  may  not  take  us  out 
of  the  serene  mastery  of  our  own  hearts  and  minds 
is  the  great  task  of  man.  To  win  there  requires  a  real 
understanding  of  values. 

It  is  the  great  return  which  a  contented  mind  has, 
which  no  other  can  possibly  obtain,  that  it  gives  just 
this  appreciation  of  what  is  valuable  in  life  because 
it  is  only  the  calm  mind  and  the  serene  soul  that  can 
understand  what  has  permanent  value.  Most  of  the 
things  on  which  men  set  their  hearts  are  like  the  apples 
of  Sodom  that  turn  to  ashes  when  you  touch  them. 
They  have  a  certain  satisfaction,  but  growth  in  mind, 
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and  depth  of  understanding  usually  are  measured  by 
the  ability  to  see  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  to 
comprehend  that  the  remote  things  are  those  which 
have  the  greatest  values  to  mankind. 

The  early  Christian  martyrs  had  this  quality  in 
an  unusual  degree  and  it  therefore  is  among  them  that 
we  look  for  the  greatest  examples  of  it.  But  not  infre- 
quently men  of  the  world  have  it  too,  having  learned 
by  bitter  experience  that  when  they  have  expended 
their  all  for  a  given  prize,  it  was  really  worth  nothing. 
One  of  the  great  statesmen  of  America  told  me  within 
a  few  years  that  the  prizes  of  public  life  are  vanishing 
things,  and  that  if  he  had  his  life  to  live  over  again 
he  would  not  seek  them,  or  if  he  did,  he  would  seek 
them  in  a  different  spirit,  and  with  a  different  end 
in  view.     That  is  a  common  experience. 

People  whose  lives  are  cast  in  modest  surroundings, 
and  who  to  themselves  often  seem  to  live  in  obscurity, 
and  lack  the  glamour  of  public  acclaim,  often  envy 
those  who  have  the  limelight  blazing  upon  them,  but 
it  is  a  mistake.  To  live  nobly,  to  strive  manfully, 
and  then  rest  in  the  eternal,  this  is  life  worth  living. 


THE  BURNT  MANUSCRIPT 

HOMAS  CARLYLE  was  a  man  who  worked 
with  great  intensity,  and  much  difficulty. 
He  found  it  very  hard  to  set  down  on  paper 
the  ideas  which  filled  his  brain,  and  this  fact 
made  him  irritable  and  hard  to  deal  with  while  he  was 
engaged  on  any  important  piece  of  work.  His  temper 
was  famous  for  its  eccentricities,  and  many  are  the 
stories  which  are  told  of  his  peculiarities.     But  there 
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is  no  single  one  which  shows  him  in  so  happy  a  light 
as  that  of  the  manuscript  which  was  accidentally 
destroyed. 

The  study  where  Carlyle  w^orked  was  at  the  top  of 
his  London  house,  a  great  room  made  especially  to 
accommodate  the  peculiarities  of  the  owner.  It  was 
designed  to  be  as  nearly  sound-proof  as  builder  and 
architect  could  make  it.  The  walls  were  very  thick, 
the  windows  were  set  as  skylights,  and  the  hangings 
were  so  disposed  that  they  deadened  all  the  sounds 
from  the  outer  world,  for  Carlyle  could  not  bear  any 
noise  to  enter  his  retreat.  Here  he  worked,  sur- 
rounded by  his  books,  at  fever-heat  until  the  work 
was  completed.  His  temper,  naturally  none  of  the 
best,  grew  more  and  more  crabbed  and  eccentric  dur- 
ing these  months  of  labor,  and  it  was  as  much  as  a 
housemaid 's  life  was  worth  to  attempt  to  put  the  study 
in  order. 

An  additional  feature  which  explained  in  some 
measure  his  irritability  was  the  fact  that  he  sorely 
needed  the  payment  which  he  received  for  the  books 
and  reviews  which  he  wrote,  and  was  so  proud  that 
he  would  not  accept  the  loans  which  his  friends  tried 
to  make  him,  unless  the  pressure  of  his  need  had 
reached  the  limit  of  endurance.  His  wife,  who  was 
something  of  an  invalid,  required  all  that  he  could 
earn  for  her  maintenance,  and  in  addition  he  did  all 
that  he  could  for  the  younger  brothers  and  sisters  of 
his  own  family. 

With  this  general  situation  to  spur  him  on,  he 
began  work  on  his  great  history,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. He  spent  day  and  night  in  his  study,  writing 
with  the  feverish  and  nervous  haste  which  charac- 
terized him.  No  doubt  his  temper  showed  the  strain. 
Yet  still  he  kept  at  his  work.     The  book,  which  is  in 
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three  volumes,  was  taxing  him  to  the  uttermost.  It 
promised  well,  and  his  friends  were  eager  to  see  it. 
This  Carlyle  was  not  usually  willing  to  allow,  but 
when  the  first  volume  was  finished,  he  sent  it  to  his 
friend,  the  economist,  John  Stuart  Mill,  for  examina- 
tion. In  the  interim  he  continued  his  steady  work  at 
the  next  part.  This  was  in  the  early  winter,  near 
Christmas. 

Mill  read  the  book  as  soon  as  he  received  it,  and  was 
delighted  with  it.  But  before  he  had  entirely  finished 
it,  one  day  as  it  lay  in  his  study,  while  he  was  out  of 
the  room,  a  servant-girl  entered,  bent  upon  *' redding 
up"  the  room.  She  made  ready  to  lay  the  fire,  and 
looked  about  for  something  with  which  to  kindle  the 
wood.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  she  spied  the  bundle 
of  manuscript  which  Mill  had  laid  down,  open  at  the 
point  where  he  had  stopped  reading.  It  seemed  alto- 
gether satisfactory  for  her  purpose,  and  she  carefully 
arranged  it  in  the  fireplace.  A  moment  later  and  the 
work  which  had  occupied  months  of  thought  and  labor 
was  merrily  blazing  away.  Mill  entered  in  time  to 
see  what  was  happening,  but  too  late  to  prevent  the 
catastrophe. 

It  is  easy  to  judge  of  Mill 's  distress  over  the  occur- 
rence. He  hastened  to  Carlyle  with  the  story  of  the 
accident,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  pay  something 
as  compensation  to  the  author  for  the  carelessness 
which  had  made  such  a  thing  possible.  Eventually  he 
succeeded  in  persuading  Carlyle  to  accept  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars  as  a  partial  equivalent,  though 
Mill  fully  realized  that  no  amount  of  money  could 
make  up  for  the  loss. 

Carlyle,  left  to  face  the  destruction  of  the  work 
which  had  occupied  so  much  of  his  endeavor,  was  over- 
whelmed at  the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  him. 
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For  a  time  he  seemed  almost  stunned,  and  his  wife 
was  very  much  troubled  by  the  strange,  unnatural 
quiet  that  came  upon  his  manner.  She  could  scarcely 
tell  what  to  do  for  him,  so  broken  was  he  by  the  occur- 
rence. Yet,  in  spite  of  his  own  grief,  Carlyle  showed 
himself  fully  aware  of  the  agony  of  self-reproach 
which  Mill  must  be  feeling.  He  would  not  allow  him- 
self to  do  anything  which  could  add  to  that  regret. 

It  was  a  very  weary  and  disheartened  man  who  sat 
down  to  rewrite  the  book  once  more.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  he  could  never  accomplish  the  task  again. 
Yet  with  his  dogged  Scotch  perseverance  he  held  him- 
self to  the  task.  Without  sparing  himself  he  worked 
anew  at  the  first  volume  so  intensely  that  his  household 
did  not  dare  to  interrupt  him  for  food  or  rest.  At 
times  he  would  stop  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  the  new  book  took 
shape,  and  by  the  middle  of  January  it  was  completed 
once  more,  a  feat  of  composition  which  is  without 
parallel.  As  an  example  of  perseverance  and  indus- 
try there  is  no  more  striking  story  in  the  history  of 
literature.  It  is  a  happiness  to  know  that  this  book 
is  one  of  the  greatest  works  from  Carlyle 's  pen,  and  a 
monument  to  his  diligence  and  character. 


THE  STRUGGLE  OF  SARAH  SIDDONS 

NE  of  the  most  famous  actresses  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  Mrs.  Siddons,  whose  fame 
has  come  down  to  us  for  her  superb  rendering 
of  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth.  She  was 
for  many  years  the  idol  of  the  London  theatre-goers, 
who  used  to  flock  to  the  performances  in  which  she 
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took  part.  Her  tall,  majestic  bearing  and  dignity  of 
carriage  were  the  toast  of  the  town. 

There  are  many  stories  to  be  found  concerning  her 
in  the  letters  and  memoirs  of  the  time,  not  only  com- 
ments upon  her  acting,  but  upon  her  character  as  well. 
People  recalled  the  time  when  she  was  playing  the  part 
of  Hermione,  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  and,  while  she 
stood  as  a  statue,  a  burning  torch  caught  the  floating 
white  of  her  draperies,  and  enveloped  her  in  flames. 
But  for  the  promptness  of  a  young  scene-shifter,  who 
wrapped  her  in  a  blanket,  she  would  have  perished. 

One  of  the  curious  developments  attributed  to  her 
was  that  of  causing  people  to  faint  through  sheer  emo- 
tional tension  while  they  watched  her  marvelous  repre- 
sentations of  tragic  characters.  How  this  came  about 
is  not  clear,  yet  it  is  recorded  that  it  became  a  usual 
thing  to  see  several  fainting  women  carried  out  of  the 
playhouses  during  the  tense  scenes  of  her  playing. 
Until  her  time,  this  had  not  been  a  common  occur- 
rence. 

The  story  of  her  rise  to  fame  is  like  many  other 
stories  of  actors,  a  record  of  steady  and  persistent 
work,  the  constant  overcoming  of  hardships,  and  an 
unswerving  loyalty  to  the  profession  to  which  she  w£is 
born.  Then,  as  now,  certain  families  were  actors  by 
preference  and  talent,  and  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Kemble  family  which  has  a  theatrical  history  extend- 
ing over  several  generations.  At  that  time  the  acting 
profession  was  held  in  great  disfavor,  and  actors  were 
subjected  to  humiliations  which  forced  them  to  live 
the  lives  of  vagabonds  and  evil-doers.  A  company  of 
players  might  be  ordered  out  of  a  town  by  the  mayor, 
if  he  saw  fit,  without  any  reason  whatsoever.  In  the 
case  of  an  unsatisfactory  play,  the  audiences  did  not 
stop  short  of  physical  violence,  and  often  the  players 
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were  obliged  to  flee  for  their  lives.  In  the  case  of 
those  who  were  employed  at  the  city  theatres,  the  con- 
ditions were  somewhat  better,  though  even  here  they 
were  far  from  satisfactory. 

When  Mrs.  Siddons  first  began  to  act,  she  was  with 
one  of  the  companies  that  toured  the  provinces.  Her 
first  attempt  to  play  before  a  London  house  was  a  dis- 
mal failure.  She  was  obliged  to  join  one  of  these 
traveling  companies  which  went  about  through  the 
small  cities  and  villages  playing  for  what  they  could 
earn,  and  passing  from  one  town  to  another.  It  was 
a  life  which  gave  no  opportunity  for  a  normal  or 
healthy  home  life,  but  in  this  way  the  first  years  of 
her  marriage  passed.  During  the  extreme  of  winter 
weather  the  company  would  be  located  in  some  town, 
but  with  the  spring  they  were  off  on  the  road. 

For  a  woman,  and  a  young  mother,  these  condi- 
tions were  very  hard.  But  Mrs.  Siddons  was  a  woman 
of  strong  physique,  and  she  worked  steadily,  since  she 
knew  that  all  that  she  could  earn  was  needed  to  sup- 
port her  little  children.  Sometimes  she  would  receive 
help  in  the  form  of  a  special  benefit  performance.  It 
was  customary  then  to  give  performances  at  which  all 
the  receipts  were  devoted  to  some  one  actor,  or  to  the 
author  of  the  play,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  author 
or  actor  was  in  the  habit  of  urging  his  friends  in  the 
audience  to  show  their  support  by  attending  at  this 
particular  time,  and  in  the  case  of  a  popular  actress 
the  sums  of  money  collected  were  often  very  great. 

The  story  goes  that  on  one  occasion  a  benefit  was 
given  for  Mrs.  Siddons.  There  was  much  curiosity 
aroused  by  the  announcement  that  at  this  time  she 
would  present  two  convincing  reasons  why  the  audi- 
ences who  had  enjoyed  her  playing  should  support 
lier  to  the  best  of  their  ability.     People  were  very 
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curious  indeed,  for  already  she  had  become  a  figure 
on  the  provincial  stage,  though  London  managers  had 
refused  to  engage  her.  When  the  appointed  night 
came  the  house  was  crowded.  The  play  was  one  of  the 
sentimental  ones  then  in  vogue,  dealing  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  deserted  wife,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  was  at  her 
best.  Finally  the  time  came  for  her  to  acknowledge 
the  courtesy  which  the  public  had  shown  to  her.  As 
she  appeared  there  were  eager  calls  for  her  to  pro- 
duce the  reasons  of  which  she  had  spoken.  At  a 
signal,  from  the  wings  came  two  little  children  run- 
ning out  on  the  stage  to  their  mother.  The  *' reasons'^ 
were  accepted  with  loud  applause,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  evening  Mrs.  Siddons  found  herself  the  possessor 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

The  reports  which  reached  London  of  the  young 
star  were  so  attractive  that  at  last  a  manager  from  the 
city  went  down  to  see  her  play.  He  became  convinced 
of  her  ability,  and  she  was  engaged  to  appear  at  one 
of  the  theatres  of  the  capital.  Here  she  won  fresh 
successes,  and  soon  achieved  the  distinctions  of  which 
mention  has  been  made.  She  lived  to  be  an  old  lady, 
but  she  never  forgot  the  years  of  hard  work  which  had 
brought  her  to  the  fame  which  she  enjoyed,  and  used 
to  tell  young  actors  of  the  importance  of  industry 
and  perseverance  to  anyone  who  wished  to  become  an 
actor. 
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THE  FARMER  AND  THE  KING 

I  ANY  years  ago  there  lived  in  Greece  a  farmer 
who  had  a  small  bit  of  land  on  a  hillside.  It 
was  a  very  stony  patch  of  ground,  and  he 
worked  morning  and  night  to  make  it  fit  for 
cultivation.  But  do  what  he  would,  there  were  always 
more  stones  than  anything  else  in  his  ground.  For 
all  that,  he  loved  his  little  place  and  would  not  move 
away  from  it. 

He  had  a  neighbor  whose  plot  of  land  was  far 
better  than  his,  but  who  was  never  satisfied  with  it. 
He  used  to  be  constantly  scolding  because  there  was 
not  enough  profit  from  his  land.  Once  he  said  to  his 
neighbor : 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  live  as  you  do.  You 
never  seem  to  be  troubled  by  the  crops,  although  your 
land  is  even  worse  than  mine.  I  am  going  to  sell  this 
and  get  a  new  piece. ' ' 

''I  hope  you  will  succeed  with  it,"  answered  his 
friend,  and  went  on  pulling  out  the  stones  from  his 
garden. 

So  the  neighbor  sold  his  land,  and  moved  to  a 
nearby  farm,  to  see  if  he  could  do  better  there. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  king  of  the  country  was 
passing  through  and  heard  of  the  contented  farmer 
and  his  neighbor.  It  seemed  to  him  strange  that  a 
man  should  be  willing  to  stay  on  a  rocky  piece  of  land 
rather  than  sell  it  and  move  to  one  that  was  easier  to 
cultivate,  and  he  resolved  to  go  to  see  the  man,  with- 
out letting  the  fellow  know  who  he  was.  So  he  put 
a  plain  robe  over  his  royal  one,  and  went  out  to  see 
the  man  where  he  was  at  work  on  his  patch  of  hill- 
side. 

To  get  to  the  farm  where  the  man  lived  he  had  to 
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go  through  a  path  that  led  across  the  farm  which  had 
been  sold.  There  v/as  nobody  living  there  any  longer, 
and  the  king  wondered  Avhy  it  was  not  being  culti- 
vated. When  he  came  to  the  farmer's  house  he  began 
by  asking  what  the  trouble  was  which  had  driven  away 
the  owner  of  the  other  farm. 

' '  Why, ' '  answered  the  farmer,  ' '  the  man  who  used 
to  live  there  did  not  think  that  he  could  earn  enough 
by  pulling  out  the  stones,  so  he  moved  to  another 
farm. '  ^ 

''Why  don't  you  do  the  same?"  asked  the  king. 
*'Your  farm  is  not  a  good  one,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  grows  more  stones  than  anything  else. ' ' 

The  farmer  laughed.  ''Yes,"  said  he,  "but  what 
would  the  king  do  if  all  of  us  moved  away  on  account 
of  a  few  stones?  There  aren't  enough  places  which 
are  free  from  stones  for  all  of  us,  and  I,  for  one,  am 
quite  content  with  my  own." 

"Is  your  neighbor  satisfied  with  his  new  farm?" 
inquired  the  king. 

"That  I  do  not  know,"  answered  the  farmer, 
' '  but  he  lives  only  a  little  way  from  here,  and  you  can 
easily  ask  him  yourself  if  you  like. ' ' 

So  the  king  went  on  in  the  direction  which  was 
pointed  out  to  him,  and  came  to  a  place  where  the  dis- 
contented man  was  at  work  in  his  field. 

' '  How  do  you  find  it  ? "  asked  the  king. 

"I  don't  like  it  at  all,"  the  man  replied.  "It  is 
nearly  as  bad  as  the  farm  which  I  just  moved  away 
from.  There  were  too  many  stones  there,  and  here 
it  is  just  as  bad." 

' '  Perhaps  you  don 't  work  hard  enough  to  get  the 
stones  out, ' '  suggested  the  king. 

' '  No,  indeed, ' '  replied  the  man,  ' '  but  I  don 't  want 
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to  spend  my  life  in  hauling  stones  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another." 

The  king  said  nothing,  but  he  walked  away  very 
thoughtfully. 

A  few  days  later  there  came  a  royal  messenger 
to  the  two  men,  with  orders  that  they  should  instantly 
count  all  the  stones  on  their  farms  and  make  report  to 
the  king  as  soon  as  it  was  done.  Accordingly  they  set 
to  work. 

' '  Perhaps  the  king  will  give  me  a  really  good  farm 
when  he  learns  how  stony  this  one  is,"  thought  the 
discontented  one,  and  he  counted  as  hard  as  he  could. 
He  worked  so  diligently  at  it  that  he  had  counted  twice 
the  number  of  stones  there  were  before  he  was  ready 
to  make  his  report  to  the  king. 

His  neighbor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very  careful 
to  count  the  stones,  for  he  thought,  ' '  There  aren  't  so 
very  many  after  all,  and  I  should  like  to  have  the  king 
know  how  much  better  the  land  is  than  before  I  began 
work  on  it."  Both  had  finished  their  work  at  the 
same  time,  and  they  reached  the  king's  palace  together. 
There  they  told  him  what  they  had  found.  Neither 
of  them  recognized  the  man  who  had  talked  with  them 
a  few  days  before. 

''Here,"  said  the  king  to  the  contented  farmer, 
' '  for  every  stone  that  you  have  taken  out  of  your  farm 
I  will  give  you  its  weight  in  silver,  as  a  reward  to  you 
for  your  faithfulness  and  contentment. ' '  Then,  turn- 
ing to  the  other  man,  he  continued,  ''And  to  you, 
since  you  were  not  willing  to  be  content  with  what 
you  had,  and  were  anxious  to  avoid  all  the  work  you 
could,  I  give  all  these  stones  from  your  neighbor's 
field."  Then  he  commanded  his  servants  to  take  the 
stones  and  lay  them  on  the  fields  of  the  discontented 
farmer,  to  teach  him  the  value  of  contentment. 
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WANG  WEI  AND  HIS  FRIEND 

WO  boys  grew  up  in  a  small  Chinese  town 
together  many  years  ago.  Wang  Wei  was  the 
son  of  a  wealthy  farmer,  who  always  took 
care  that  he  should  have  the  best  of  every- 
thing that  was  possible,  but  the  other  boy,  Sung  Po, 
was  the  child  of  such  poor  parents  that  they  could  not 
do  more  than  provide  him  with  food.  As  he  grew 
older,  he  became  very  anxious  to  go  to  school,  but  this 
they  were  too  poor  to  allow. 

It  so  happened  that  one  day  Wang  was  walking 
along  the  street  when  he  met  Sung  Po  coming  toward 
him.  He  had  often  seen  him  hanging  about  the  door 
of  the  school  where  he  went  every  day,  and  as  soon 
as  they  were  near  enough,  Wang  spoke  to  him. 

''What  are  you  doing?"  he  asked.  *'I  often  see 
you  at  the  door  of  the  school,  but  you  never  come  in 
at  all.  Do  your  parents  never  let  you  come  to 
study  r' 

''No,"  answered  Sung,  "they  are  too  poor  to  pay 
the  schoolmaster."  He  then  went  on  to  tell  Wang 
that  he  was  working  as  hard  as  he  could  to  earn 
enough  money  to  pay  for  a  few  lessons,  for  he  hoped 
that  if  he  could  only  make  a  beginning  he  would  man- 
age to  continue. 

Wang  went  home  thinking  very  hard.  He  himself 
was  not  a  good  scholar  and  it  seemed  a  pity  to  him 
that  some  of  the  teaching  which  was  wasted  on  him 
could  not  be  given  to  the  other  boy.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  went  to  his  father  with  a  plan,  and  readily  ob- 
tained permission  to  do  what  he  wished.  He  arranged 
that  Sung  should  be  sent  to  school  with  him  for  a 
time  so  that,  if  he  showed  himself  clever,  he  might  help 
him  with  his  studies. 
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When  this  plan  wa^  explained  to  Sung,  he  was 
overjoyed,  and  at  once  began  his  lessons.  He  soon 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  brightest  boys  in  the  class, 
and  very  quickly  outdistanced  Wang,  who,  though  he 
learned  more  easily  with  his  friend's  help,  was  not  a 
brilliant  scholar. 

After  a  time,  however,  Wang's  father  decided  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  continue  to  pay  for  Sung's  lessons 
with  those  of  his  son,  and  accordingly  the  arrangement 
ceased.  But  Sung  Po,  true  to  the  plan  which  he  had 
formed  before  he  began  his  studies,  would  not  stop. 
He  still  kept  on  at  school,  though  he  was  not  so  regu- 
lar in  his  attendance  as  he  had  formerly  been.  He 
told  none  of  the  boys  what  he  did  during  the  times 
when  he  was  absent,  though  Wang  guessed  what  it 
was. 

For  a  long  time  Sung  would  not  see  Wang,  lest  he 
should  displease  his  friend's  father.  But  one  day 
Wang  caught  him  long  after  the  school  had  been  dis- 
missed studying  in  the  shade  of  one  of  the  trees 
near  by. 

''Why  do  you  stay  away  from  school  so  much?'* 
asked  Wang.  ''Is  it  because  you  are  sick?"  And 
indeed  there  was  ground  for  this  suspicion,  for  Sung 
Po  looked  very  weary  and  tired. 

"It  is  not  that,"  answered  Sung.  "But  I  have 
found  that  if  I  stay  out  of  school  periodically  I  can 
earn  money  enough  to  carry  me  on  for  a  little  longer. 
Then  I  work  hard  through  the  day,  and  after  the 
others  have  finished,  so  that  I  can  keep  up  with 
them." 

Wang  looked  at  him  in  astonishment.  "And  yet 
you  are  able  to  beat  us  all ! "  he  exclaimed. 

From  that  time  on  Wang  used  to  help  Sung  Po 
whenever  he  could  do  so  without  calling  attention  to 
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Sung's  poverty.  Often  he  would  help  Sung  with 
his  chores  after  school  was  over,  and  he  did  his  best 
to  distract  the  master's  attention  when  he  started  to 
beat  Sung  for  playing  truant  so  often.  In  return, 
Sung  would  help  him  with  his  lessons,  with  so  much 
success  that  Wang's  father  began  to  hope  that  he 
might  make  a  scholar  of  his  son. 

All  this  work  was  very  hard  for  Sung,  and  he 
grew  pale  and  thin,  but  he  never  hesitated.  At  last 
it  grew  near  the  time  of  the  examinations,  and  both 
boys  were  anxiously  trying  to  learn  all  they  could, 
although  Sung's  health  was  very  poor.  The  day  be- 
fore the  examination  Wang  visited  his  friend,  early  in 
the  evening. 

Sung  Po  had  something  that  he  was  anxious  to  tell 
his  friend.  *'I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
live  through  the  examination,"  he  said,  "but  in  any 
case  be  sure  that  I  will  help  you  all  that  I  can. ' ' 

The  next  morning,  before  Wang  set  out  for  the 
examination,  his  mother  and  father  noticed  a  change 
in  his  manner.  He  seemed  graver,  more  serious,  and 
more  learned  than  he  had  ever  been  before.  At  the 
close  of  the  examination  he  returned  home,  and  after 
a  time  became  his  usual  self. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  news  came,  but  one 
day  a  messenger,  almost  dead  for  weariness,  dashed 
up  to  Wang's  home,  to  tell  him  that  he  had  passed  at 
the  head  of  the  examination  list,  and  to  bring  him  the 
official  robes  of  a  scholar.  As  soon  as  he  had  put 
them  on,  Wang  asked  after  his  friend,  anxious  to 
show  him  his  new  dignity.  The  people  told  him  that 
Sung  Po  had  died  during  the  night  just  before  the 
examination ;  at  this  news  Wang  became  very  thought- 
ful. He  inquired  where  the  grave  of  his  friend  was, 
and  was  told  that  he  had  been  buried  close  by.     He 
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hastened  to  the  place  at  once,  and  immediately  took 
upon  himself  the  duty  of  caring  for  the  grave  accord- 
ing to  the  established  custom. 

This  behavior  puzzled  his  father,  who  inquired 
why  he  did  so.  Then  Wang  told  him  that  his  friend's 
spirit,  after  his  death,  had  lingered  with  him  when 
he  went  into  the  examination  halls,  and  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  help  which  he  had  received  that  he  was 
able  to  pass  the  examination  at  all.  So  long  as  he 
lived,  Wang  never  forgot  what  he  owed  his  friend, 
and  he  did  everything  that  he  could  to  show  his  remem- 
brance. 


DICKENS  IN  THE  BLACKING  WAREHOUSE 

HEN  we  read  the  lifelike  narratives  of  Charles 
Dickens  we  sometimes  wonder  how  it  was  pos- 
sible that  he  could  have  had  the  insight  which 
gives  them  their  descriptive  power  and  charm. 
But  the  fact  is,  as  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Dickens  has 
told  us,  most  of  the  things  Dickens  wrote  were  written 
out  of  his  own  experience  or  immediate  observation. 
Most  boys  and  girls  have  been  touched  by  the  story 
of  Oliver  Twist.  Here  is  a  passage  out  of  Dickens* 
own  life  which  sounds  very  much  like  the  story  itself. 
When  he  was  a  small  boy,  scarcely  ten  years  of 
age,  his  father  placed  him  in  a  blacking  warehouse  to 
work,  and  here  the  boy  gained  under  conditions  which 
would  be  impossible  by  law  today  a  knowledge  of 
the  dreadful  and  sordid  experience  of  child  slavery 
in  the  guise  of  useful  occupation.  Here  are  his  own 
words: 

"It  is  wonderful  to  me  how  I  could  have  been 
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so  easily  cast  away  at  such  an  age.  It  is  wonderful 
to  me  that  even  after  my  descent  into  the  poor  little 
drudge  I  had  been  since  we  came  to  London,  no  one 
had  compassion  enough  on  me — a  child  of  singular 
abilities,  quick,  eager,  delicate,  and  soon  hurt,  bodily 
and  mentally — ^to  suggest  that  something  might  have 
been  spared,  as  certainly  it  might  have  been,  to  place 
me  at  any  common  school.  Our  friends,  I  take  it, 
were  quite  tired  out.  No  one  made  any  sign.  My 
father  and  mother  were  quite  satisfied.  They  could 
hardly  have  been  more  so,  if  I  had  been  twenty  years 
of  age,  distinguished  at  a  grammar  school,  and  going 
to  Cambridge. 

* '  The  blacking  warehouse  was  the  last  house  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  way  at  old  Hungerford  Stairs. 
It  was  a  crazy,  tumble-down  old  house  abutting,  of 
course,  on  the  river  and  literally  overrun  v^ith  rats. 
Its  wainscoted  rooms,  and  its  rotten  stairs  and  stair- 
case, and  the  old  grey  rats  swarming  down  in  the 
cellars,  and  the  sound  of  their  squeaking  and  scuf- 
fling coming  up  the  stairs  at  all  times,  and  the  dirt 
and  decay  of  the  place,  rise  up  visibly  before  me  as 
if  I  were  there  again.  The  counting-house  was  on 
the  first  floor  looking  over  the  coal-barges  and  the 
river.  There  was  a  recess  in  it,  in  which  I  was  to  sit 
and  work.  My  work  was  to  cover  the  pots  of  paste- 
blacking  ;  first  with  a  piece  of  oil-paper  and  then  with 
a  piece  of  blue  paper ;  to  tie  them  round  with  a  string ; 
and  then  to  clip  the  paper  close  and  neat,  all  round, 
until  it  looked  as  smart  as  a  pot  of  ointment  from  an 
apothecary 's  shop.  When  a  certain  number  of  grosses 
of  pots  had  attained  this  pitch  of  perfection,  I  was 
to  paste  on  each  a  printed  label ;  and  then  go  on  again 
with  more  pots.  Two  or  three  other  boys  were  kept 
at  similar  duty  downstairs  on  similar  wages.     One  of 
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them  came  up  in  a  ragged  apron  and  paper  cap  on  the 
first  Monday  morning,  and  showed  me  the  trick  of 
using  the  string  and  tying  the  knot.  His  name  was 
Bob  Fagin ;  and  I  took  the  liberty  of  using  his  name 
long  afterwards  in  Oliver  Twist." 

He  goes  on  to  tell  still  further  about  the  place, 
about  the  last  in  which  we  should  look  for  the 
training  of  a  literary  genius,  and  of  the  simple  efforts 
these  children  made  to  entertain  themselves  over  the 
dreary  and  cheerless  task.  But  he  tells  us  also  how  he 
felt: 

''No  words  can  express  the  secret  agony  of  my 
soul  as  I  sunk  into  this  companionship ;  compared 
these  every-day  associates  with  those  of  my  happier 
childhood ;  and  felt  my  early  hopes  of  growing  up  to 
be  a  learned  and  distinguished  man  crushed  in  my 
breast.  The  deep  remembrance  of  the  sense  I  had  of 
being  utterly  neglected  and  hopeless ;  of  the  shame  I 
felt  in  my  position ;  of  the  misery  it  was  to  my  young 
heart,  to  believe  that  day  by  day,  what  I  had  learned 
and  thought,  delighted  in  and  raised  my  fancy  and 
my  emulation  up  by,  was  passing  away  from  me  never 
to  be  brought  back  any  more — cannot  be  written. ' ' 

Yet  even  under  these  untoward  conditions  the 
boy 's  spirit  of  devotion  and  perseverance  did  not  break 
down,  but  gradually  by  a  series  of  sufferings  almost 
unthinkable  in  so  small  a  boy  he  gained  in  that  un- 
canny knowledge  of  ''getting  along"  which  we  some- 
times see  in  the  street  child.  He  lived  on  the  most 
scanty  fare ;  he  suffered  all  kinds  of  humiliations  and 
tortures  and  what,  to  a  sensitive  child,  was  even  more 
difficult  to  endure,  he  missed  the  generous  and  kindly 
touch  which  so  warms  the  hearts  of  children. 

But  it  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning,  and 
after  many  and  varied  experiences  he  came  to  a  wider 
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outlook,  and  today  all  the  world  has  the  benefit  of 
those  sufferings  in  the  wonderful  pictures  of  human 
life  in  the  novels  of  Charles  Dickens.  Was  ever  suf- 
fering turned  to  better  uses?  And  since  he  survived 
them,  is  not  life  richer,  and  are  not  men  better  and 
happier  for  the  suffering  and  the  persevering  endur- 
ance of  this  tiny  lad? 

The  blacking  warehouse  was  made  by  his  pen  the 
powerful  argument  for  uplifting  the  children  of 
London,  and  Bob  Fagin  became  the  symbol  of  deliv- 
erance to  thousands  of  your  street  thieves,  who  were 
stolen  from  uprightness  by  the  things  the  Fagin  of 
Dickens  taught  them.  But  here  again  we  have  the 
old  story ;  of  a  lad,  almost  a  baby  in  this  instance,  not 
yielding  up  the  desires  of  his  heart,  but  even  in  the 
darkest  hours  hoping  on  till  he  emerged  into  fame 
and  into  the  affection  and  eternal  honor  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 


THE  WISE  PHYSICIAN   OF  ROTTERDAM 

HARLES  READE,  in  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth,  tells  a  wonderful  story  of  how  a 
woman,  deserted  by  her  husband,  and  obliged 
to  provide  for  her  father  and  herself,  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  her  family  by  her  own  efforts. 
Margaret  Brandt  was  the  daughter  of  an  old  phy- 
sician. She  was  very  clever,  and  when  she  found 
herself  obliged  to  support  a  household,  she  set  herself 
to  the  task  with  all  the  skill  she  possessed.  Her  father 
was  a  hopeless  invalid,  bedridden  with  illness,  unable 
to  speak  or  to  move.  Now  she  had  watched  him  in 
his  healing,  which  was  very  different  from  that  of  most 
of  the  doctors  of  the  time,  who  knew  nothing  except 
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to  bleed  and  purge,  and  usually  kill  the  patient ;  and 
she  had  learned  to  treat  the  simpler  ailments. 

She  arranged  the  little  front  room  of  her  house 
with  all  the  scientific  books  and  instruments  which 
belonged  to  her  father,  set  up  a  stuffed  crocodile  in  the 
window,  and  let  it  be  known  that  a  distinguished 
physician  was  at  the  house  who  would  cure  all  those 
who  wished  to  consult  him.  People  began  to  come  to 
the  house,  and  Margaret  received  them.  But  when 
they  wished  to  see  the  physician  themselves,  she 
would  explain  that  he  was  altogether  too  busy,  but 
that  if  they  would  tell  her  their  symptoms  she  would 
find  out  from  the  doctor  what  to  do.  Then,  if  they 
would  come  after  a  little  time,  she  would  give  them 
the  medicine  which  he  had  prescribed.  Then  she 
would  think  over  the  story  which  they  had  told  her, 
and  would  try  to  judge  what  her  father  would  do 
under  those  circumstances,  so  that  she  could  act  ac- 
cordingly. Soon  the  fame  of  the  new  doctor  got 
about,  for  she  was  very  successful  in  all  that  she  did, 
and  the  people  were  sure  that  she  must  be  a  great 
doctor.  They  did  not  realize  that  the  reason  was 
that  her  advice  was  all  based  upon  strict  common 
sense. 

One  day  the  burgomaster  came  to  her,  and  begged 
her  to  come  and  cure  his  daughter,  who  was  very  ill, 
and  seemed  likely  to  die  if  some  help  was  not  given 
her  soon.  Margaret  set  out  at  once.  She  found  the 
young  girl  in  a  thoroughly  despondent  condition ;  she 
showed  no  interest  in  anything  and  seemed  surprised 
to  have  Margaret  guess  how  she  felt.  After  she  had 
left  the  girl,  Margaret  told  the  father  what  she 
thought. 

' '  Is  there  any  one  in  whom  your  daughter  is  espe- 
cially interested?"  she  asked. 
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The  burgomaster  was  surprised,  and  said  that  as 
his  daughter  never  went  out  much,  he  knew  of  no- 
body. At  that  Margaret  suggested  that  it  must  be 
some  one  close  at  hand,  and  urged  the  father  to  let 
his  clerks  come  into  the  room  where  his  daughter  was 
when  he  paid  them  off  the  next  Saturday.  She  her- 
self was  to  be  there,  and  would  watch  to  see  if  she 
could  surprise  the  secret  from  the  girl. 

On  the  appointed  day  she  was  ready,  and  as  the 
men  came  in  she  was  attentively  studying  the  girl's 
face.  She  soon  discovered  that  there  was  one  man 
at  whose  entrance  the  girl  showed  signs  of  interest, 
and  she  was  not  slow  to  guess  the  cause.  When  she 
told  the  burgomaster,  he  could  hardly  believe  it.  But 
it  was  true.  And  as  soon  as  the  girl  found  that  her 
marriage  with  her  father's  clerk,  who  also  loved  her, 
would  be  delayed  only  until  she  was  well  enough,  it 
was  remarkable  how  quickly  she  improved. 

The  money  which  was  given  to  Margaret  for  these 
services  she  divided  carefully  into  two  parts.  One 
part  she  put  into  a  little  box  labeled  Today,  and  the 
rest  was  laid  away  in  a  box  with  the  inscription. 
Tomorrow.  For  she  knew  that  the  time  was  coming 
when  she  would  need  all  the  money  that  she  could 
earn.  In  this  way  she  managed  to  save  enough  money 
to  feed  her  household,  and  to  take  care  of  her  father ; 
and  in  the  little  box  for  Tomorrow  was  hidden  a  store 
of  money  sufficient  to  provide  a  great  deal  for  the 
future. 

But  at  this  point  she  came  into  conflict  with  the 
law.  There  was  an  old  soldier  who  lived  with  her, 
and  who  helped  with  all  sorts  of  work.  He  knew  of 
the  way  in  which  she  was  earning  the  money  for  the 
family  and  he  was  very  proud  of  it.  One  night,  at  the 
inn,  he  told  the  story,  and  the  result  was  that  the  next 
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day  the  officers  came  to  arrest  her  for  practicing  medi- 
cine without  a  license.  She  had  to  confess  that  she 
had  done  so,  and  they  told  her  that  she  must  promise 
to  stop  entirely,  and  in  addition  she  must  pay  a  heavy 
fine.  To  do  this  she  had  to  break  open  the  little  box 
for  Tomorrow,  and  all  of  her  savings  were  swept  away. 
Moreover,  she  would  have  to  find  some  other  way  to 
earn  money. 

But  in  spite  of  it  all  she  was  brave  and  did  not 
hesitate.  People  still  came  to  her  to  ask  her  to  cure 
them,  and  to  each  she  would  say,  ' '  I  cannot  cure  you 
any  longer,  but  if  you  wish,  I  will  wash  your  linen. '* 
At  this  many  were  very  angry,  but  a  few,  realizing 
that  she  was  a  courageous  woman,  accepted  the  new 
arrangement.  In  this  way  she  was  able  to  take  care 
of  the  family.  And  once  in  a  while,  when  people  came 
to  her  in  distress,  she  would  use  her  skill  to  save  the 
sick,  though  she  never  would  let  them  tell  what  she 
had  done  for  them.  In  this  waj^,  through  her  unfail- 
ing industry,  she  kept  the  wolf  from  the  door. 


HOW  CINCINNATUS  SAVED  A  ROMAN  ARMY 

N  the  year  458  B.  C,  a  Roman  army  was  led 
out  to  battle  by  one  of  the  consuls.  He  was 
not  a  skillful  general,  and  soon  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  army  was  in  sore  straits.  The 
enemy  was  able  to  hem  the  Romans  in  on  all  sides  so 
closely  that  there  was  no  way  out,  and  their  only 
chance  lay  in  the  possibility  of  help  from  outside.  Five 
of  the  horsemen  managed  to  escape  before  the  lines 
were  drawn  around  the  army,  and  they  galloped 
toward  Rome  with  the  news  of  the  disaster.     The  peo- 
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pie  were  very  much  alarmed,  and  each  one  began  to 
question  who  would  be  a  suitable  leader. 

There  was  only  one  man  who  was  capable  of  deal- 
ing with  the  emergency.  That  was  Cincinnatus. 
They  sent  to  him  in  haste.  What  followed  is  best 
told  in  the  words  of  Livy,  the  Roman  historian. 

"Cincinnatus,  the  sole  hope  of  the  Romans,  culti- 
vated a  little  farm  across  the  Tiber.  There  he  was 
either  pushing  upon  a  stake  in  a  ditch  or  busy  plow- 
ing. After  saluting  him,  the  envoys  bade  him  put  on 
his  toga  and  listen  to  the  commands  of  the  senate.  He 
was  greatly  astonished,  and,  asking  repeatedly  if 
everything  was  safe,  called  to  his  wife  Racilia  to 
bring  his  toga  from  the  hut. 

' '  When  he  had  put  it  on  and  wiped  off  some  of  the 
sweat  and  dust,  he  presented  himself ;  and  the  envoys 
at  once  congratulated  him  and  saluted  him  as  dicta- 
tor; next  they  summoned  him  into  the  city  and 
explained  the  plight  of  the  army. 

''When  the  troops  were  formed,  the  dictator 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  infantry,  and  the  master 
of  the  horse  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.  In  both  divi- 
sions the  orders  were  to  go  on  the  double-quick.  The 
consul  and  his  Romans  were  besieged.  They  had  now 
been  shut  in  three  days,  and  everything  might  be 
decided  in  a  moment.  At  midnight  they  were  near 
Algidum,  and  halted  near  the  enemy. 

' '  Presently  the  whole  host  drew  around  the  enemy 's 
camp  in  a  long  column,  and  the  dictator  ordered  that 
on  the  signal  they  should  all  raise  the  war  shout  and 
thereupon  every  man  throw  up  a  trench  before  his 
position  and  fix  the  stakes  in  it. 

''At  dawn  the  Aequians  were  encompassed  by  the 
dictator's  barriers,  and  scarce  able  to  maintain  the 
fight  against  a  single  army ;  but  their  lines  were  now 
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attacked  by  Cincinnatus'  men  also.  So  they  were  at- 
tacked furiously  and  continuously  from  both  sides. 
Then,  in  their  distress,  they  appealed  to  the  dictator 
and  consul  not  to  turn  the  victory  into  a  massacre, 
but  to  suffer  them  to  depart  without  their  arms.  The 
consul,  however,  ordered  them  to  go  to  the  dictator; 
and  the  latter  in  his  wrath  against  them  added  ig- 
nominy to  mere  defeat.  He  ordered  Gracchus  Clo- 
elius,  their  general,  to  be  haled  before  him  in  fetters, 
and  enjoined  that  they  should  evacuate  the  town  of 
Corbio,  but  said  that  he  did  not  want  their  blood. 
They  could  depart,  but  at  last  they  must  be  brought 
to  confess  that  their  nation  had  been  vanquished  and 
crushed ;  and  so  they  must  pass  under  the  yoke. 

' '  The  yoke  is  formed  of  three  spears,  two  whereof 
are  fixed  into  the  ground,  and  one  is  tied  across 
between  the  upper  ends.  Under  this  yoke  the  dicta- 
tor sent  the  Aequians.  Their  camp  was  taken,  full 
of  every  kind  of  booty — for  they  were  sent  away 
naked — and  the  dictator  distributed  the  spoil  to  his 
owa.  men  only.  The  army  which  he  had  rescued  gave 
him  a  golden  crown  of  a  pound's  weight,  and  saluted 
him  as  their  patron  when  they  marched  forth.*' 

After  he  had  done  this,  Cincinnatus  resigned  the 
dictatorship,  which  he  had  held  for  sixteen  days,  and 
went  back  to  his  farm. 
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THE  VALUE  OP  RUBBISH 

N  one  of  the  most  famous  hardware  establish- 
ments of  this  country,  one  which  sends  its 
products  to  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
the  head  of  the  firm  was  one  day  walking 
through  the  immense  factories  when  he  became  im- 
pressed with  the  size  of  the  great  piles  of  rubbish 
which  seemed  to  be  lying  everywhere  waiting  to  be 
carted  off.  For  years  these  piles  had  been  taken 
away  by  the  wagon-load,  and  used  for  dumping  pur- 
poses, that  is,  simply  to  fill  up  sunken  places  and 
marshes  to  make  dry,  firm  land. 

Being  a  man  of  reflection,  who  had  by  careful  and 
thrifty  management  built  up  his  immense  business,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  could  not  be  possible 
that  so  much  material,  even  though  it  seemed  useless 
for  the  purposes  of  his  own  work,  should  be  utterly 
without  value,  or  at  least  of  no  more  value  than  to  be 
carted  off  and  dumped.  For  a  long  time  he  turned  the 
matter  over  in  his  mind,  but  could  find  no  solution  for 
the  problem,  as  indeed  the  matter  had  not  crystallized 
in  his  own  mind. 

One  day  he  told  his  associates  that  he  wished  to 
employ  a  man  for  the  purpose  of  going  carefully  over 
the  rubbish  piles  of  the  great  factories  to  find  out 
whether  there  was  anything  of  value  in  them,  and 
asked  them  to  sanction  the  employment  of  a  man  for 
this  purpose.  To  this  they  readily  gave  consent,  but 
were  surprised  when  he  suggested  that  they  should 
also  agree  that  the  man  should  have  a  salary  of  five 
thousand  dollars  for  the  work. 

''Why  should  we  waste  five  thousand  dollars  for 
such  a  purpose  ? ' '  asked  one  of  the  younger  men.  *  *  A 
man  at  one  hundred  dollars  a  month  can  do  that  work 
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suitably."  ^'No/'  replied  the  head  of  the  house, 
"the  man  who  can  accomplish  what  I  have  in  mind 
will  be  worth  five  thousand  dollars  if  he  is  worth  any- 
thing, while  the  man  who  is  willing  to  try  it  for  one 
hundred  dollars  a  month,  I  can  tell  you  in  advance, 
will  not  be  worth  one  hundred." 

It  looked  like  a  very  foolish  proposition,  but  the 
influence  of  the  elder  man  prevailed,  and  as  his  inter- 
est was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  partner,  they 
finally  yielded  to  what  seemed  to  them  a  very  hazard- 
ous venture.  One  of  them,  in  fact,  believed  that  the 
*'old  man,"  as  they  affectionately  called  him,  had  lost 
his  head. 

But  that  was  the  simplest  part  of  the  task.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  vote  to  get  a  man  to  do  a  certain  thing, 
but  not  so  easy  to  find  the  man  to  do  it,  especially 
when  the  thing,  as  in  this  case,  had  not  been  done 
before.  The  manufacturer  again  went  through  his 
factories,  and  after  carefully  canvassing  the  abilities 
of  the  most  capable  men  in  his  employ,  finally  selected 
one  of  his  foremen,  a  youth  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  the  care  and  distinction  with  which  his 
work  was  performed.  What  finally  led  to  his  selection 
was  in  itself  a  very  trivial  matter,  nothing  but  the 
fact  that  his  part  of  the  establishment  was  kept  with 
greater  cleanliness  and  the  tools  cared  for  with  greater 
skill  and  oversight  than  in  any  other  department. 

He  was  called  into  the  private  office  of  the  head  of 
the  house  and  was  asked  whether  he  could  undertake 
the  job.  '*I  want  you,"  said  the  old  man,  "to  care- 
fully examine  and  turn  into  whatever  cash  it  will 
bring,  all  the  rubbish  of  this  establishment.  It 
amounts  to  tons  annually,  and  I  wish  to  pay  you  five 
thousand  dollars  to  take  a  year  to  find  out  just  what 
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there  is  in  it."  But  here  he  received  a  surprise,  for 
evidently  he  had  found  the  right  man  for  the  place. 

The  foreman  was  evidently  a  thinking  man  him- 
self. He  offered  to  pay  five  thousand  dollars  a  year 
for  the  rubbish,  and  make  it  his  own,  and  the  head 
justified  by  what  he  had  himself  thought  he  discov- 
ered, declined  the  offer,  but  the  agreement  was  finally 
made  that  the  foreman  should  receive  five  thousand 
for  the  first  year,  and  an  appropriate  part  of  whatever 
ke  discovered  in  excess  of  the  five  thousand  in  value. 

The  young  man  then  set  to  work  and  had  every- 
thing that  was  called  "waste"  in  the  establishment 
carefully  gathered.  He  had  it  carefully  classified, 
and  ascertained  just  what  and  how  much  of  every- 
thing there  was  in  the  vast  piles  which  were  thus 
brought  together.  Then  he  had  them  baled,  and  put 
into  condition  for  rapid  handling.  After  this,  he 
made  a  careful  examination  of  the  industries  in  which 
these  various  materials  were  used,  and  got  estimates 
from  them  as  to  how  much  they  would  pay  for  the 
kind  and  quality  which  he  had  to  deliver.  When  the 
year  was  ended  and  the  returns  were  counted  up,  it 
was  found  that  he  had  cleared  over  twenty  thousand 
dollars ! 

The  details  of  the  entire  transaction  were  carefully 
kept  a  secret  from  everybody,  and  great  was  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  directors  when  the  first  annual  report 
of  the  ''rubbish  account"  was  brought  in  for  their 
inspection.  Not  only  was  the  experiment  fully  justi- 
fied, but  the  man  who  made  it  was  permanently  in- 
stalled as  the  manager  of  that  portion  of  the  concern 
at  more  than  twice  the  salary  with  which  he  originally 
began. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  that  particular  man's 
history.     From  the  examination   of  the  rubbish  he 
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began  to  measure  the  productivity  of  every  machine, 
and  the  length  of  life  of  every  tool  in  the  vast  place, 
so  that  he  could  give  the  exactest  details  of  the  most 
minute  portion  of  the  entire  factory ;  from  these  exam- 
inations he  discovered  the  way  to  many  labor-saving 
devices  and  improvements  of  many  machines  and 
tools,  and  probably  was  the  pioneer  of  those  great 
saving  schemes  which  are  now  so  common  in  the  great 
manufactories  in  this  and  other  countries.  But  be- 
fore the  practice  had  become  common  he  had  become 
one  of  the  leaders  of  his  profession,  and  had  taken  his 
place  as  a  partner  in  the  establishment. 

In  his  old  age  he  used  to  say  that  wonderful  as 
that  story  was,  it  had  its  melancholy  side,  and  this  was 
that  you  could  make  a  machine  or  a  tool  thrifty  and 
economical  by  proper  care,  but  it  seemed  beyond 
human  wisdom  to  save  in  human  life.  He  could  by 
management  and  foresight  and  skill  save  everything 
but  human  life,  because  while  his  subordinates  could 
be  persuaded  to  do  everything  needful  in  the  way  of 
saving  things,  they  could  not,  apparently,  be  per- 
suaded to  take  the  same  kind  of  care  and  give  the 
same  kind  of  culture  to  their  own  minds  and  natures. 
''Genuine  saving,"  he  used  to  say,  ''is  not  in  the  act 
itself,  but  in  the  character  of  a  man ! ' ' 
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How  the  world  is  made  for  each  of  us. 

How  all  we  perceive  and  know  in  it 
Tends  to  some  moment's  product  thus, 

When  a  soul  declares  itself — to-wit, 
By  its  fruit,  the  thing  it  does. 

Be  hate  that  fruit  or  love  that  fruit, 
It  forwards  the  general  deed  of  man. 

And  each  of  the  many  helps  to  recruit 
The  life  of  the  race  by  the  general  plan 

Each  living  his  own  to  boot. 

Robert  Browning. 
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THE  DOMESTIC  VIETUES 

Obedience    Selp-Control    Modesty    Cheerfulness 
OBEDIENCE 

I  HE  word  domestic  comes  from  the  Latin  word 
*'domus, "  which  means  house  or  home,  and 
by  the  domestic  virtues  we  mean  those  which 
are  shown  in  their  greatest  beauty  in  the 
home  circle.  Obedience  is  the  most  interesting  of 
these,  and  particularly  because  of  its  fundamental 
character.  It  is  not  that  it  has  no  place  for  exercise 
elsewhere,  because  it  will  appear  further  on  that  this 
is  not  the  case,  and  indeed  that  the  area  in  which 
the  virtue  of  obedience  has  to  be  exercised  is  rather 
world-wide,  but  that  its  roots  lie  in  the  practice  and 
the  perfection  of  the  home. 

Many  parents  and  many  children  still  identify 
obedience  with  a  kind  of  unthinking  slavery  of  the 
will  to  the  person  who  for  the  time  being  is  authorized 
to  give  orders.  But  obedience  rightly  understood 
never  was  and  never  can  be  slavery  in  any  sense, 
because  we  do  not  exact  obedience  from  a  slave.  The 
slave  has  no  choice  as  to  his  action.  He  cannot  re- 
sist and  he  has  no  power  of  choice,  and  where  there 
is  no  such  choice,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  real 
obedience. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  obedience  may 
not  often  require  that  we  surrender  our  wills  to 
parents,  teachers,  or  to  superior  officers  or  to  em- 
ployers, whether  we  comprehend  the  full  significance 
of  the  command  or  not.  It  may  very  likely  be  the 
case  that  both  in  the  earlier  and  the  later  stages  of 
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life  that  these  things  occur.  The  individual  soldier 
cannot  know  the  whole  plan  of  campaign,  but  his 
duty  nevertheless  is  to  obey  even  unto  death.  The 
workman  cannot  always  know  the  full  import  of  the 
work  which  his  leader  or  foreman  requires  of  him, 
yet  it  is  his  duty  to  obey.  The  pupil,  of  course, 
cannot  always  know  whither  the  teacher's  command 
leads,  yet  it  is  his  duty  to  obey,  and  so  on  down  the 
line,  from  the  highest  to  the  lesser  things  of  life. 

The  highest  obedience,  of  course,  is  not  of  this 
blind  character.  In  fact,  as  life  grows  and  civiliza- 
tion advances,  such  commands  grow  less  in  number 
and  there  is  a  wider  co-operation  through  the  intelli- 
gence. Even  in  the  army  today,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  most  intelligent  commanders  to  have  the  soldier 
know  not  only  the  command  but  the  mind  of  his 
leader  so  that  he  may  bring  his  entire  powers  to  the 
work  which  is  placed  upon  him. 

Obedience  is  the  power  of  subordinating  one 's  own 
will  to  the  will  of  another  for  a  good  reason.  It  is 
not  because  somebody  is  over  you,  or  somebody  has 
power  to  compel  you,  or  somebody  has  the  right  to 
issue  an  order  to  you!  It  lies  in  your  own  act  of 
choice,  which  makes  you  yield  to  another  because  there 
is  a  good  reason  for  yielding.  That  is  obedience  and 
nothing  else  is.  That  may  sometimes  lead  to  things 
which  look  very  unreasonable  and  even  ludicrous,  but 
nevertheless  so  it  is. 

Let  me  present  a  most  unreasonable  case.  You 
are  met  in  the  road  by  a  big  man  with  a  pistol  who 
orders  you  to  halt.  Now  he  has  no  right  to  have  the 
pistol,  he  has  no  right  to  the  entire  road,  and  he  has 
no  right  to  order  you  to  halt.  But  there  he  is  with  a 
pistol,  and  is  beyond  your  physical  power  of  control. 
That  is  a  good  reason  for  halting.     That  to  me  is 
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genuine  obedience,  because  it  springs  from  a  rational 
understanding  of  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

But  the  great  interests  of  life  rarely  present  such 
situations.  The  children  in  the  home,  the  pupil  in 
the  school,  the  workman  in  the  factory,  the  clerk  in  the 
counting-room,  the  officer  in  the  army  or  navy,  are  all 
types  of  people  who  are  for  the  time  being  under 
orders  which  call  for  submission.  That  submission 
is  the  highest  exercise  of  the  human  will  and  belongs 
conspicuously  to  the  human  animal.  He  alone  of  the 
animal  creation  knows  how  to  submit  for  a  good 
reason. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  submission 
is  to  be  exercised  only  in  this  individual  way,  be- 
cause you  are  under  some  special  control  or  direction. 
Life  is  really  a  graduated  series  of  submissions  to 
reason,  first  to  individuals,  then  to  communities,  then 
to  national  government,  and  finally  to  the  universal 
laws  of  humanity.  Nobody  ever  gets  beyond  that  law 
of  control  which  calls  for  submission  of  one  kind  or 
another.  When  people  talk  of  being  independent, 
in  the  sense  of  being  subject  to  nothing  or  being  above 
law,  they  talk  pure  nonsense ;  there  is  nothing  of  the 
sort  possible. 

This  higher  obedience  is  really  the  test  of  char- 
acter. One  cannot  always  see  the  implications  of 
what  often  seems  an  arbitrary  law,  yet  it  is  the  highest 
form  of  character  to  obey  it  without  seeing  the  im- 
plications. There  occurs  to  me  at  the  moment  the 
kind  of  orders  that  are  issued  during  epidemics  of 
one  kind  or  another,  especially  when  they  have  to  be 
issued  without  telling  the  real  reason  for  them,  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  panic.  Here  the  authorities 
must  be  obeyed,  and  a  wise  person  will  obey  them. 
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even  though  he  may  not  know  the  full  significance 
of  them. 

Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice;  indeed,  most 
of  the  sacrifices  of  life  come  because  somebody  does 
not  obey.  The  want  of  self-subordination,  and  readi- 
ness to  recognize  the  general  necessity  apart  from 
the  individual  desire,  has  caused  some  of  the  most 
ghastly  sacrifices  of  history.  Somebody  fails  to  do 
his  part,  and  then  there  is  calamity  all  along  the  line. 
The  habit  of  regular  and  unswerving  obedience  to 
law  is  probably  the  highest  asset  one  can  carry  into 
life,  because  it  solves  more  questions,  it  relieves  more 
distress,  it  obviates  more  difficulties,  and  automatically 
settles  more  problems  than  any  other  single  habit  the 
individual  can  form. 

Linked  with  intelligence  and  moved  by  high  moral 
instincts,  this  is  the  great  drive  wheel  of  humanity's 
forward  march  to  civilization,  happiness  and  peace. 
Once  the  lawless  break  comes,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  entire  structure  of  law  is  undermined  and  civiliza- 
tion whirled  into  chaos  and  misery.  Obedience  is 
the  organic  law  of  a  sound  mind.  It  is  the  polestar 
»of  firmament  of  the  changing  order  of  life,  and  keeps 
the  soul  and  the  mind  steady  under  the  pressure  of 
heavy  duty  and  unexpected  burdens.  It  is  the  human 
equivalent  of  that  order  which  is  the  first  law  of 
heaven. 

SELF-CONTROL 

He  that  ruleth  his  own  spirit,  saith  the  scripture, 
is  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.  Thus  one  of 
the  old  Hebrew  writers  expressed  the  greatness  of  the 
virtue  of  self-control.  There  is  great  need  in  our 
own  times  that  this  virtue  should  be  better  under- 
stood, because  we  are  apparently  steadily  moving  on 
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to  an  interpretation  of  human  life  which  rules  out 
intelligent  self-control  and  is  substituting  for  it  the 
iron  rule  of  written  law.  The  best  government  in 
the  world  is  self-government.  Thomas  Jefferson  used 
to  say  that  the  nation  which  is  best  governed  is  the 
nation  that  is  governed  least. 

What  Jefferson  meant  by  this  great  saying  is,  that 
the  more  you  lead  people  to  look  to  laws  for  their 
government  the  less  they  will  look  to  themselves  and 
the  less  free  they  will  become.  You  can  readily  under- 
stand this  when  you  look  at  the  difference  between 
autocratic  and  democratic  countries.  In  the  one  every 
detail  of  personal  behavior  is  written  down  and  the 
limit  of  everything  is  prescribed.  Nothing  is  left  to 
the  personal  judgment.  Hence  everybody  looks  for 
a  law  and  private  reasoning  about  things  stops. 

In  democratic  countries  we  have  hitherto  left 
much  to  the  people  themselves,  relying  upon  their 
judgment  and  their  reasoning  powers,  and  especially 
their  powers  of  self-control.  We  have,  in  England 
and  America,  generally  taken  the  ground  that  where 
there  was  no  specific  reason  for  legislation  it  was  just 
as  well  not  to  legislate  at  all.  This  has  been  the 
sound  ground  of  modern  democracy  and  is  as  sound 
now  as  it  ever  was. 

This  type  of  reasoning  about  humanity  is,  of 
course,  based  upon  the  fact  that  man  in  himself  has 
the  power  to  direct  himself  and  hold  himself  in 
check  when  that  is  necessary.  Not  to  proceed  upon 
this  assumption  is  to  assume  that  man  is  at  one  with 
the  lower  animals,  which  must  be  directed  at  every 
turn  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  make  discrimina- 
tions. Man,  on  the  other  hand,  has  within  him  the 
sovereign  power  which  makes  him  able  to  resist  or 
submit.     Obedience  which  is  the  submission  to  the 
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outward  authority  has  its  counterpart  in  the  sub- 
mission to  the  inward  authority  which  is  called  self- 
control. 

What  makes  this  matter  so  important  and  re- 
quires us  to  learn  its  exercise,  is  that  without  it  we 
are  the  creatures  of  any  force  that  sweeps  along  and 
are  like  chips  floating  upon  an  ocean  tide.  How 
disastrous  that  is,  may  be  seen  not  only  in  the  life- 
failures  which  are  all  about  us,  but  in  the  great 
calamities  which  from  time  to  time  shock  the  whole 
world,  like  the  great  Iroquois  Theatre  fire  in  Chicago, 
where  more  people  were  killed  by  panic  than  by  the 
fire  itself. 

The  acquisition  of  this  power  begins  in  the  earliest 
years  of  life,  and  begins  in  the  control  of  the  animal 
passions  of  men,  especially  with  those  which  are  not 
specially  harmful  in  themselves.  The  story  of  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  introduces  us  to  the  first  great  violation  of 
this  law,  and  in  connection  with  the  simple  matter 
of  food.  It  is  stated  that  Eve  looked  upon  the  apples 
of  the  Tree  of  Life  and  saw  "that  they  were  pleasant 
to  the  eye  and  good  for  food,*'  There  you  had  a 
matter  perfectly  innocent  in  itself.  The  appetite  for 
food  is  a  normal,  natural  and  perfectly  proper  appe- 
tite. But  when  a  specific  prohibition  is  attached,  even 
to  food,  what  has  always  been  right  suddenly  changes 
its  character  and  may  become  not  only  wrong  but  a 
very  great  wrong. 

We  have  seen  how  this  very  matter  of  food  in  war 
times  becomes  of  capital  importance.  You  have  al- 
ways eaten  wheat  bread,  and  who  can  have  the  slight- 
est reason  for  not  eating  wheat  bread?  You  will 
answer  at  once,  ' '  Nobody,  of  course. ' '  And  yet  when 
millions  of  people  are  starving,  and  when  a  great  army 
is  thousands  of  miles  away  and  has  to  be  fed  in  an 
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exceptional  manner,  and  the  Government  orders  you 
not  to  eat  bread  in  order  to  save  human  life,  then 
eating  bread  becomes  a  crime  against  humanity. 

Thus  the  very  simplest  things  become  transformed 
into  affairs  of  very  great  moral  significance.  In  the 
case  just  referred  to,  it  is  easily  understood  because 
the  needs  are  so  great  and  so  manifest  that  everybody 
can  understand  them.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to 
see  the  reason  for  self-control  in  other  cases,  yet  the 
principle  is  the  same.  The  only  thing  that  keeps 
society  together  and  makes  it  possible  for  people  to 
live  in  great  groups  like  cities  is  that  we  have  come 
to  exercise  so  great  a  measure  of  self-control  and  are 
able  to  hold  our  private  desires  in  check  so  that  the 
great  community  interests  may  be  secured. 

But  self-control  appears  in  its  greatest  radiance 
when  we  go  into  the  home  life  and  there,  where  there 
are  not  the  same  restraints  which  face  us  in  the  form 
of  laws  to  be  obeyed  at  the  risk  of  penalties,  if  there 
is  a  readiness  to  limit  one's  desires  and  keep  to  the 
law  of  the  entire  home  rather  than  personal  satisfac- 
tion, you  have  the  beautiful  unity  which  makes  the 
family  circle  one  of  the  most  charming  things  on 
earth.  How  often  the  peace  and  unity  of  a  home  is 
absolutely  broken  up  because  some  single,  selfish  mem- 
ber of  it  refuses  to  surrender  his  or  her  desire  to  the 
general  good ! 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  virtue  can  be  exercised 
much  more  readily  in  great  things  than  in  small 
matters.  We  can  almost  all  of  us  make  some  big 
surrender  in  these  matters,  but  it  comes  rather  hard 
to  let  the  little  self-indulgences  go  and  hold  ourselves 
in  check  in  the  matters  which  we  believe  to  affect 
no  one  but  ourselves.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
matters,  it  is  the  small  foxes  that  eat  up  the  vines. 
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Character  is  often  lost  in  these  small  refusals  to  ac- 
cept limitation,  and  in  the  want  of  willingness  to 
leave  off  something  which,  in  itself,  is  very  slight 
both  in  extent  and  worth.  But  here  also  the  great 
struggles  and  the  great  successes  of  life  are  lost  or  won. 
Self-control,  like  obedience,  is  one  of  the  great  keys 
of  a  strong  and  beautiful  character.  It  is  the  key  to 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  life.  It  tempers  the  hard 
spots  in  life's  journey  for  those  who  have  it  and  for 
those  who  come  in  contact  with  them.  It  is  entirely 
unnecessary  to  say  that  those  who  have  no  self-control 
will  never  become  leaders,  because  to  guide  others 
and  hold  other  people  under  the  rules  of  law  and 
service  we  need  to  be  masters  of  that  law  ourselves. 
I  have  often  observed  that  the  greatest  men  and 
women  are  those  who  have  themselves  in  completest 
subjection  and  thus  keep  their  faculties  clear  for 
the  larger  uses  of  life. 

MODESTY 

There  are  people  who  believe  that  the  old-fashioned 
virtue  of  modesty  is  disappearing  because  we  hear  so 
much  about  *'push"  and  ''pull,"  and  "drive"  and 
"publicity"  and  other  words  which  seem  to  signify 
that  you  must  always  do  everything  yourself  and 
never  leave  anything  to  others.  And  there  is  much 
to  sustain  such  a  view!  The  world  has  changed  so 
much,  and  we  are  all  engaged  in  such  a  struggle  for 
the  things  we  want,  that  we  all  feel  it  needful  to  tell 
about  our  accomplishments,  or  our  desires,  or  our 
achievements,  lest  they  should  be  overlooked.  A  part 
of  the  reason  for  this  is  that  so  many  things  are 
competing  for  attention  that  our  particular  interest 
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aeems  to  be  in  danger  of  being  overlooked  unless  we 
trumpet  it  ourselves. 

And  yet  this  grace  of  modesty  has  its  uses  and 
finds  its  worth  even  in  the  struggling,  pushing  modem 
world.  We  think  of  it  specially  in  the  case  of  girls 
and  women,  and  think  of  it  as  a  feminine  grace  and 
as  being  specially  confined  to  the  home  circle,  where 
indeed  its  finest  illustrations  are  to  be  found.  Yet 
it  is  not  exclusively  feminine;  indeed,  it  is  the  most 
human  of  qualities  in  its  distribution  and  belongs 
quite  as  often  to  men  as  to  women.  If  I  must  tell  the 
simple  truth  I  think  men  are  more  modest  than 
women,  perhaps  because  other  men  compel  it ! 

Modesty  does  not  mean  self-depreciation.  That 
mock  virtue  which  is  always  pretending  that  some- 
thing is  not  there,  when  it  really  is,  is  not  modesty. 
If  you  are  called  upon  to  read,  to  sing,  to  speak,  to 
do  anything  for  the  entertainment  of  a  small  group, 
let  us  say,  it  is  not  modesty  to  pretend  that  you  are 
not  able  to  do  so  and  fill  the  air  with  stupid  apologies 
before  yielding  to  a  simple  and  perfectly  natural 
ref[uest.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  oblige  readily  and 
without  apology.  The  proper  estimate  will  be  made, 
and  a  far  juster  one  if  the  service  is  simply  rendered 
than  if  begun  with  elaborate  explanations  and  foolish 
words. 

Modesty  is  the  sense  of  the  rights  of  others  when 
compared  with  our  own.  A  man  is  modest  when  he 
recognizes  fairly  and  justly  the  abilities,  the  graces 
and  the  excellencies  of  others  in  comparison  with  his 
own.  He  is  not  modest  when  by  excessive  pushing 
and  self-praise  he  extols  his  own  to  the  practical 
depreciation  of  those  of  others.  It  is  a  very  simple 
matter.  It  is  observable  here,  too,  that  the  greater 
men  and  women  are,  the  more  modest  they  seem  ft 
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become.  It  is  like  gentleness  in  this  respect.  Your 
small  boy,  just  emerging  into  manhood,  is  likely  to 
be  brutal,  where  a  strong,  powerful  man,  who  could 
knock  you  down  at  a  single  stroke,  is  likely  to  be 
gentle.  It  is  even  so  in  the  matter  of  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  abilities  and  aspirations.  Great 
actors  are  universally  more  ready  to  recognize  ability 
in  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  than  others. 
Great  scientists  are  proverbially  modest.  Great  states- 
men are  also  likely  to  be  of  this  nature.  One  thinks 
in  this  latter  connection  immediately  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

A  woman  without  modesty  seems  Hike  a  lost  planet 
that  has  slipped  out  of  its  orbit.  Perhaps  the  seem- 
ing immodesty  of  girls  and  women  in  our  own  days 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  women  have  had  to  take  over 
so  many  new  things  that  they  have  never  had  to  do 
with  before,  and,  in  general,  we  are  unused  to  the 
new  sights  and  the  new  duties.  But  this  cannot  be 
the  entire  explanation  of  much  that  we  see  about  us. 
There  is  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  publicity 
which  affects  the  feminine  nature  much  more  disas- 
trously than  it  does  men,  perhaps  because  men  have 
not  yet  accepted  women  as  their  full  competitors  in 
the  battle  of  life.  But  whatever  the  cause  is,  women 
seem  less  modest  than  they  used  to  be. 

How  far  reaching  modesty  is,  may  be  seen  in 
matters  which  seem  to  be  so  greatly  removed  from 
the  idea  that,  at  first,  we  can  hardly  see  the  con- 
nection. But  look  at  the  architecture  of  two  build- 
ings; one  fussed  up  with  excessive  decoration  and 
the  other  with  simple,  beautiful,  modest  lines  after 
the  old  Greek  models.  You  feel  at  once  the  restraint 
of  the  one  and  the  immodesty  of  the  other.     This  is 
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the  application  of  the  principle  to  buildings.  It  is 
the  modesty  which  is  allied  to  beauty  in  building. 

The  same  thing  appears  when  you  look  about  the 
decorations  of  a  home.  The  Japanese  are  said  to  hang 
but  a  single,  beautiful  picture  in  a  room,  that  you  may 
study  it  repeatedly,  and  find  out,  with  each  successive 
view,  some  fresh  beauty.  Compare  that  with  the 
manner  in  which  many  of  us  feel  it  needful  to  cover 
up  every  square  foot  of  wall  space  with  something! 
It  is  confusion,  not  beauty,  because  all  discrimination 
is  lost  in  the  mass  of  ideas  which  appeal  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  like  trying  to  listen  to  several  people  talk 
at  once !  It  can  be  done,  of  course !  But  it  is  not 
conversation  and  it  does  not  lead  to  understanding. 

Modesty  begins  in  the  sense  of  self-restraint  for 
the  happiness  of  others.  I  once  listened  to  a  young 
student  who  eagerly  undertook  to  tell  an  older  man 
something  about  a  certain  science.  As  he  proceeded, 
confidently  telling  the  man  what  he  thought,  and  why 
he  thought  it,  and  how  what  he  thought  ought  to  be 
and  must  be  true,  the  elder  quickly  interposed  an 
objection,  merely  by  way  of  question,  which  was 
promptly  dismissed  as  worthless.  You  can  imagine 
what  the  rest  of  us  thought,  and  what  the  youth 
thought  himself,  when  he  found  that  he  had  been 
talking  with  one  of  the  masters  of  that  special  science 
in  the  whole  world. 

Nothing  is  lost  in  the  long  run  by  giving  the  world 
around  you  a  chance  for  finding  out,  through  its  own 
knowledge  and  observation,  what  you  are  and  what 
you  can  do.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  are  to  hide 
yourself  and  make  the  world  go  on  a  hunt  after  you ! 
But  there  is  a  very  decided  difference  between  push- 
ing yourself  steadily  and  always  into  the  foreground 
and  simply  stating  or  acting  quietly  and  clearly  what 
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you  believe  to  be  the  tnie  estimate  of  yourself.  The 
world  is  anxious  enough  to  discover  its  valuable  mem- 
bers, especially  if  they  have  something  worth  while 
to  contribute  to  the  world. 

I  once  asked  General  Miles  what  was  the  most 
heroic  thing  he  ever  saw,  and  I  supposed  the  great 
soldier,  who  had  fought  in  several  wars  and  with 
Indians,  would  tell  me  of  some  brilliant  military  deed. 
Instead  he  said  that  the  act  of  Wendell  Phillips,  walk- 
ing home  surrounded  by  the  mob  in  Boston  after  an 
anti-slavery  speech,  was  the  bravest  deed  he  ever  saw. 
In  that  speech  the  great  soldier  showed  his  own  innate 
modesty,  and  the  more  because  he  chose  a  deed,  not 
from  the  battlefield,  but  from  the  field  of  moral  cour- 
age. That  was  the  modesty  of  a  great  and  useful 
soldier  of  the  republic. 

CHEERFULNESS 

The  word  ' '  cheer ' '  has  a  curious  history.  It  comes 
from  the  Greek  word  ' '  kara, ' '  which  itself  comes  from 
a  still  older  Sanscrit  word,  which  means  "head"  or 
' '  countenance. ' '  The  word  came  to  be  associated  with 
what  we  usually  understand  as  cheerfulness,  by  the 
fact  that  we  get  our  first  impressions  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  people,  and  how  they  are  feeling,  by  the  look 
of  the  countenance.  The  face  tells  the  story  of  the 
inner  feelings  for  most  people,  and  hence  cheerful- 
ness has  come  to  be  associated  with  a  friendly  coun- 
tenance. 

It  is  a  surprising  thing  what  a  pleasant  face  does 
for  this  toiling  world.  To  some  thinkers  life  is  essen- 
tially a  sad  matter,  and  we  have  become  used  to  the 
idea  which  many  religious  people  still  hold,  that  this 
world  is  "a  wilderness  of  woe."     If  by  this  they 
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mean  that  there  is  much  to  make  us  sad,  and  that 
there  are  many  troubles  which  have  to  be  met  and 
mastered,  they  are  correct  in  their  description. 

But  life  need  not  be  a  wilderness  of  woe,  even 
though  it  is  full  of  the  miseries  that  war,  famine, 
pestilence  and  all  kinds  of  disorders  bring  to  man- 
kind. God  has  given  the  children  of  men  certain 
qualities  which  are  so  recuperative  that  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  deepest  trials  we  can  see  a  gleam  of 
light  and  hope.  One  of  these  is  the  power  of  for- 
getting, which  enables  us  to  look  steadily  forward 
and  not  backward,  and  leave  even  the  most  precious 
things  when  they  have  been  finally  lost  out  of  our 
daily  reckoning. 

One  of  these  gifts  is  the  power  of  cheerful  expres- 
sion, and  it  is  rather  fortunate  that  it  is  placed  upon 
the  face  in  the  first  instance,  because  that  causes  a 
quick  and  natural  reaction  and  has  taught  us  how 
valuable  a  cheerful  countenance  really  is.  One  need 
not  be  merry  or  hilarious;  one  may  even  be  serious 
and  yet  be  cheerful.  There  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween being  cheerful  and  being  a  clown.  You  do  not 
have  to  make  yourself  ridiculous  to  be  cheerful.  Nor 
do  you  need  to  divest  yourself  of  your  common  sense. 

But  it  is  almost  imperative  that,  in  a  world  where 
we  make  all  kinds  of  impressions,  not  only  upon 
those  who  know  us,  but  even  upon  those  who  do  not, 
that  we  should  make  those  initial  impressions  such 
that  we  are  contributors  to  their  happiness  and  peace 
of  mind,  rather  than  add  to  their  burdens.  The  one 
can  be  done  quite  as  readily  as  the  other.  Cheerful- 
ness is  a  part  of  the  unselfish  program  of  life  which 
those  who  live  for  the  world  and  not  for  themselves 
take  up. 

Anyone  who  has  carefully  studied  the  faces  of 
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people  in  a  public  conveyance  must  know  how  clearly 
the  face  shows  the  thoughts  of  the  people,  because, 
being  for  the  most  part  in  repose,  they  reflect  in 
the  countenance  not  the  thoughts,  perhaps,  that  are 
passing  through  their  minds,  but  the  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant nature  of  them.  One  feels  an  instinctive 
drawing  to  a  pleasant  face,  and  an  equally  instinctive 
withdrawal  from  an  unpleasant  one.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  we  feel  that  a  forbidding  countenance  cannot 
go  with  a  pleasant  purpose,  just  as  nobody  can  imagine 
an  evil  deed  being  done  under  the  guise  of  a  happy 
deed. 

Cheerfulness  is,  therefore,  almost  exclusively  a 
matter  of  facial  expression,  and  this,  of  course,  is 
controlled  by  the  nature  of  the  feelings  which  are 
governing  us.  It  is  one  of  the  things  which  it  is 
right  to  simulate,  even  if  you  do  not  have  it.  I  think 
it  rather  an  imposition  on  mankind  when  they  have 
to  look  at  you  to  make  them  look  at  something  which 
is  unpleasing  and  forbidding,  if  it  lies  in  your  power 
to  cause  them  to  look  at  something  pleasant.  It  is, 
of  course,  understood  that  you  have  a  right  to  your 
own  looks  within  a  certain  measure;  but  just  as  you 
would  resent  a  dark  look  on  the  face  of  a  visitor  to 
your  home,  so  people  resent  persons  who  force,  by  their 
looks,  their  own  distress  upon  the  general  public,  and 
this  is  specially  true  when  we  consider  the  close  asso- 
ciations of  the  family  circle. 

A  happy  countenance  is  a  good  medicine.  Many 
a  person  has  had  his  own  dread  dispelled  by  the 
cheerful,  confident  look  of  even  a  stranger.  Many  a 
fear  has  been  crushed  in  the  bud  by  the  hopeful  word 
which  came  in  connection  with  the  cheerful  look.  In 
the  home  it  is  especially  unthinkable  that  we  should 
needlessly  inflict  upon  those  whom  we  love,  whatever 
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troubles  us.  Yet  some  people  still  defend  this  sort 
of  thing  on  the  ground  that  it  is  merely  being 
**  honest. '^ 

''Look  up,"  good  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  used 
to  say,  and  his  own  beautiful  life  was  one  long  illustra- 
tion of  the  doctrine.  But  I  hope  nobody  will  under- 
stand me  as  having  much  sympathy  with  the  foolish, 
and,  to  me,  perfectly  idiotic  request  to  "cheer  up" 
when  there  is  nothing  at  hand  to  cheer  up  about.  To 
be  cheerful  in  look  and  speech  does  not  mean  to  be  a 
fool,  and  we  are  sharp  to  notice  the  difference  be- 
tween the  person  who  is  bland  and  smiling,  simply 
because  he  has  not  the  brains  to  know  that  there  is 
anything  wrong,  and  the  serene,  cheerful  countenance 
of  the  person  who,  though  sensible  of  dangers,  re- 
fuses to  convey  his  fears  and  cause  a  panic. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  was  once  on  his  way  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  deliver,  when  he  was  prime 
minister  of  England,  one  of  his  most  important 
speeches.  In  getting  into  his  carriage  his  finger  was 
caught  in  the  door  and  was  almost  cut  off.  He  quickly 
wound  his  handkerchief  about  it  and  went  on  to  his 
speech,  a  very  great  one,  and  only  after  he  came  home 
was  the  accident  made  known  to  his  wife,  who  had 
been  in  the  carriage  with  him.  What  was,  however, 
more  remarkable  than  his  silence  was  that  she  was 
always  quick  to  notice  on  his  expressive  countenance 
how  he  was  feeling.  Knowing  this,  though  in  agony 
and  with  a  great  task  before  him,  he  controlled  his 
face,  chatted  gaily,  and  the  good  lady  never  for  a 
moment  suspected  the  trouble ! 

It  is  entirely  probable  that  in  exercising  cheerful- 
ness we  not  only  by  look  and  word  and  manner  lighten 
the  burdens  of  those  about  us,  but  lighten  our  own 
at  the  same  time.     This  is  not  to  minimize  real  dis- 
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tresses  or  to  ask  people  to  be  light-minded  or  foolish, 
in  the  presence  of  grave  problems,  but  it  is  asking 
that  we  shall  not  identify  our  troubles  with  the 
troubles  of  the  whole  world.  Because  you  have  your 
petty  cares,  or  even  j^our  great  ones,  is  not  reason  for 
spreading  gloom  all  about  you.  Cheerfulness  and  un- 
selfishness usually  go  together;  indeed,  the  former 
probably  springs  from  the  latter.  It  is  a  noble  gift 
and  those  who  practice  it  are  among  the  saviors  of 
life  for  mul^udes.  They  make  the  journey  of  life, 
if  not  a  path  of  roses,  at  least  something  better  than  a 
wilderness  of  woe. 


WASHINGTON 
His  Suffering  at  Valley  Forge 

HILE  I  premise  that  no  one  I  have  seen  or 
heard  of  appears  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
reducing  the  army  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire ;  yet  I  cannot  help  fearing  the  result  of 
the  measure  in  contemplation,  under  present  circum- 
stances, when  I  see  such  a  number  of  men,  goaded 
by  a  thousand  stings  of  reflection  on  the  past,  and 
of  anticipation  on  the  future,  about  to  be  turned  into 
the  world,  soured  by  penury  and  what  they  call  the 
ingratitude  of  the  public,  involved  in  debts,  without 
one  farthing  to  carry  them  home,  and  after  having 
spent  the  flower  of  their  days,  and  many  of  them 
their  patrimonies,  in  establishing  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  their  country,  and  suffered  everything 
that  human  nature  is  capable  of  enduring  this  side 
of  death.    I  repeat  it,  that  when  I  consider  the  irritat- 
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ing  circumstances,  without  one  thing  to  soothe  their 
feelings  or  dispel  the  gloomy  prospects,  I  cannot  avoid 
apprehending  that  a  train  of  evils  will  follow  of  a 
very  serious  and  distressing  nature.  .  .  . 

I  wish  not  to  heighten  the  shades  of  the  picture 
so  far  as  the  real  life  would  justify  me  in  doing,  or 
I  would  give  anecdotes  of  patriotism  and  distress 
which  have  scarcely  ever  been  paralleled,  never  sur- 
passed, in  the  history  of  mankind,  gut  you  may 
rely  upon  it,  the  patience  and  long  sufferance  of  this 
army  are  almost  exhausted,  and  there  never  was  so 
great  a  spirit  of  discontent  as  at  this  instant.  While 
in  the  field  I  think  it  may  be  kept  from  breaking 
out  into  acts  of  outrage;  but  when  we  retire  into 
winter  quarters,  unless  the  storm  is  previously  dis- 
sipated, I  cannot  be  at  ease  respecting  the  conse- 
quences.   It  is  high  time  for  a  peace. 

The  Truth  About  Himself 

Your  own  good  judgment  must  direct  you  in  the 
publication  of  the  manuscript  papers  of  General  Lee. 
I  can  have  no  request  to  make  concerning  that  work. 
I  never  had  a  difference  with  that  gentleman  but 
upon  public  grounds;  and  my  conduct  towards  him 
on  this  occasion  was  such  only  as  I  felt  myself  in- 
dispensably bound  to  adopt  in  discharge  of  the  public 
trust  reposed  in  me.  If  this  produced  in  him  un- 
favorable sentiments  of  me,  I  can  never  consider  the 
conduct  I  pursued,  with  respect  of  him,  either  wrong 
or  improper,  however  I  may  regret  that  it  may  have 
been  differently  viewed  by  him,  and  that  it  excited  his 
anger  and  animadversions.  Should  there  appear  in 
General  Lee's  writings  anything  injurious  or  un- 
friendly to  me,  the  impartial  and  dispassionate  world 
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must  decide  how  far  I  deserved  it  from  the  general 
tenor  of  my  conduct. 

I  am  gliding  down  the  stream  of  life,  and  wish, 
as  is  natural,  that  my  remaining  days  may  be  un- 
disturbed and  tranquil;  and  conscious  of  my  in- 
tegrity, I  would  willingly  hope  that  nothing  would 
occur  tending  to  give  me  anxiety;  but  should  any- 
thing present  itself  in  this  or  any  other  publication, 
I  shall  never  undertake  the  painful  task  of  recrimina- 
tion, nor  do  I  know  that  I  should  even  enter  upon  my 
justification.  I  consider  the  communication  you  have 
made  as  a  mark  of  great  attention,  and  the  whole 
letter  as  a  proof  of  esteem. 

George  Washington. 


THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league, 
Half  a  league  onward. 
All  in  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 
*^  Forward,  the  Light  Brigade, 
Charge  for  the  guns ! "  he  said. 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

*' Forward,  the  Light  Brigade!'' 
"Was  there  a  man  dismayed? 
Not  tho'  the  soldiers  knew 

Someone  had  blundered. 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why. 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die. 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 
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Camion  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  in  front  of  them 

Volleyed  and  thundered; 
Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well. 
Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  Hell 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Flashed  all  their  sabres  bare, 
Flash  'd  as  they  turned  in  air. 
Sabring  the  gunners  there. 
Charging  an  army  while 

All  the  world  wondered; 
Plunged  in  the  battery  smoke, 
Right  thro'  the  line  they  broke; 
Cossack  and  Russian 
Reel'd  from  the  sabre  stroke 

Shattered  and  sundered. 
Then  they  rode  back,  but  not — 

Not  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  them. 
Cannon  behind  them 

Volleyed  and  thundered; 
Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell. 
While  horse  and  hero  fell, 
They  that  had  fought  so  well 
Came  thro'  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  them. 

Left  of  six  hundred. 
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When  can  their  glory  fade? 
0,  the  wild  charge  they  made. 

All  the  world  wondered. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made, 
Honor  the  Light  Brigade, 

Noble  six  hundred! 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 


FAITHFUL  UNTO  DEATH 

OUGLAS  CAMPBELL,  the  first  American 
**ace"  in  the  American  aviation  service  dur- 
ing the  world  war,  tells  this  thrilling  story 
about  an  enemy  whomr^ftie  encountered  in 
battle  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ex- 
amples of  self-mastery  in  a  supreme  hour  of  which 
we  have  any  record.  It  is  more  impressive  because 
it  is  told  by  the  gallant  victor  who  was  the  only  wit- 
ness of  it,  and  who  could  easily  have  suppressed  the 
story  and  prevented  the  world  from  ever  knowing 
anything  about  it. 

Campbell  had  been  doing  patrol  duty  and  sud- 
denly there  came  into  sight  a  daring  enemy,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  battle  began.  There  is  something 
about  the  battles  above  the  clouds  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  struggles  either  on  land  or  sea.  It  is 
the  matching  of  individual  will  and  power  and  courage 
against  similar  will  and  power,  and  the  antagonists 
know  that  they  must  win,  if  at  all,  by  actual  superi- 
ority. There  is  no  guesswork  about  these  battles  and 
every  victory  is  a  genuine  one ! 

For  an  hour  the  battle  raged  between  the  two 
Antagonists,  and  shots  were  fired  incessantly  in  the 
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effort  of  each  to  bring  the  other  down.  Remember- 
ing that  the  machines  are  moving  at  the  rate  of  over 
one  hundred  miles  an  hour,  and  remembering  that 
there  is  constant  whirling  about,  changing  positions 
and  diving  and  rising  again,  the  thrill  and  skill  of 
such  a  contest  must  be  a  wonderful  exhibition. 

For  a  long  time  the  battle  went  on  seemingly  on 
even  terms  while  each  was  steadily  exhausting  his 
supply  of  ammunition.  At  length  the  German  aviator 
ceased  firing,  evidently  because  his  ammunition  had 
given  out.  Campbell,  gallant  fighter  that  he  was, 
signaled  to  the  enemy  that  he  should  surrender  and 
bring  down  his  machine  within  the  American  lines. 

Then  the  spirit  of  the  man  showed  itself  in  one 
of  those  matchless  displays  which  almost  make  one 
reconciled  to  war,  %i^il  as  it  is.  He  signaled  back 
that  he  could  not  surrender  his  machine  intact  so 
that  it  might  be  used  against  his  own  country,  and 
that  he  would  die  with  his  machine.  In  vain  the 
American  signaled  him  not  to  waste  his  life  but  to 
drop  down  and  surrender. 

But  the  man  calmly  stood  up  in  his  machine  and 
signaled  with  upturned  arms  that  he  was  ready,  and 
there  was  nothing  left  for  the  American  to  do  but 
to  keep  on  firing  till  the  man  was  killed  and  the 
machine  crashed  to  earth  a  useless  wreck.  There  was 
nothing  of  mock  heroics  about  it.  With  serene  self- 
control,  accepting  the  fortune  of  war,  and  especially 
making  what  he  believed  to  be  the  fullest  use  of  his 
opportunity,  the  man  bore  his  part  as  a  hero  should. 

There  have  been  many  such  incidents  in  the  his- 
tory of  wars  in  the  past,  but  this  one  stands  out  as  a 
singularly  brilliant  episode  because  of  the  character 
of  the  warfare  and  because  none  of  the  accompani- 
ments of  bluster  or  parade  with  which  many  her  ok 
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deeds  are  spoiled,  were  here  present.  There  was  no 
brag.  The  opportunity  was  given  to  save  his  life. 
There  was  hope  in  the  gallantry  of  a  captor  who 
would  not  take  the  life  of  an  opponent  wantonly. 
But  he  chose  death  calmly  and  intelligently.  We 
may  not  admire  the  choice  but  the  manner  of  it  was 
beyond  praise ! 

The  story  incidentally  is  hardly  less  creditable  to 
the  American,  and  by  relating  it  Douglas  Campbell, 
without  being  apparently  conscious  of  it,  has  shed  a 
glory  upon  his  own  name.  Moved  by  malice  he  might 
have  uttered  an  exultant  cry  of  hatred  and  shot  his 
enemy  to  pieces  and  rejoiced  that  he  had  sent  an 
enemy  to  death!  But  not  so  tainted  was  the  heart 
of  this  gallant  American.  There  was  no  malice  in 
his  heart.  He  would  save  his  opponent  if  he  could. 
The  last  dread  duty  was  to  be  performed  only  when 
he  must. 

That  signal  offering  life  to  a  noble  and  worthy 
opponent,  who  had  ceased  to  be  able  to  fight,  will 
outshine  many  a  bragging  monument!  It  is  one  of 
the  beautiful  and  redeeming  incidents  of  what  is  other- 
wise savagery. 


FOR  THE  SAFETY  OF  THE  TRAIN 

HE  long  express  stood  in  the  station,  ready 
for  the  night's  run.  In  the  rear  the  lines  of 
lighted  sleeping-cars  were  filling  with  their 
passengers,  and  porters  were  hurrying  to 
and  fro  with  bags  and  bundles  of  all  sorts.  The 
train-shed  was  filled  with  smoke  and  steam,  and 
echoed  with  the  sounds  of  whistles  and  bells  and 
grinding  machinery. 
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Beside  the  big  engine  the  fireman  stood  oiling 
one  of  the  parts,  in  order  that  everything  might  be 
in  perfect  shape  for  the  run.  He  was  a  young  fellow, 
very  dark  and  swarthy,  and  the  glow  from  the  engine 
fire  lit  up  his  features  in  a  strange  manner.  He 
jerked  a  thumb  backward  to  indicate  the  bustle  behind. 

''Lots  of  passengers  tonight,"  he  remarked. 

**Yes,"  answered  the  engineer  from  the  cab  above 
him,  as  he  fingered  the  polished  brass  railing. 
*^ They'll  have  a  quiet  enough  night  of  it." 

''What's  wrong  with  you?"  asked  the  fireman. 
"You  sound  as  if  you  felt  uneasy." 

"Maybe  I  do,"  returned  the  other  shortly. 
' '  Daughter  at  home  in  the  hospital ;  operation ;  don 't 
know  whether  they  can  save  her." 

The  fireman  knew  that  his  chief  was  a  widower 
whose  only  child,  a  girl  of  twelve,  was  the  particular 
joy  of  his  life.  During  the  free  hours  of  his  stay 
in  the  city  before  he  brought  his  train  home,  he  never 
failed  to  buy  some  little  gift  for  her ;  it  was  his  only 
indulgence.  The  girl  had  been  ailing  for  some  time, 
and  the  doctors  had  decided  that  an  operation  alone 
could  save  her. 

"I  told  them  to  wire  me,"  said  the  engineer  as 
he  looked  at  his  watch,  which  noted  five  minutes  of 
starting  time.  "Probably  it's  all  right,  or  I  would 
have  heard.    There 's  been  time  enough. ' ' 

As  he  spoke  a  small,  blue-coated  boy  ran  toward 
them  with  a  telegraph  book  in  his  hand.  He  was 
panting  and  out  of  breath. 

"Didn't  know  if  I'd  get  here  in  time,"  he  panted. 
' '  Message  for  you. ' ' 

He  held  out  the  envelope  as  he  spoke  and  the 
engineer  seized  it  eagerly.  His  hand  shook  as  he 
signed  the  form,  and  he  turned  to  open  the  message. 
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But  even  as  he  did  so  he  stopped.  Behind  him  a  warn- 
ing rush  showed  that  the  late  comers  were  hastening 
to  get  on  board  and  friends  to  leave  the  outgoing 
train.     Already  the  moment  for  starting  had  come. 

With  a  savage  cry  the  engineer  thrust  the  mes- 
sage into  his  pocket. 

''Maybe  she's  all  right,"  he  insisted.  ''I'd  have 
heard  before  if  anything  was  wrong. ' ' 

A  sharp  note  of  the  bell  and  the  train  moved 
slowly  out  of  the  yard.  The  fireman  saw  that  his 
chief's  face  was  set  and  his  eyes  hard.  He  did  not 
dare  to  speak,  but  went  about  his  work  in  silence. 

Under  the  engineer's  touch  the  machinery  seemed 
filled  with  life  and  energy  of  its  own.  It  hummed 
and  throbbed  as  he  guided  the  great  monster  toward 
the  east  on  its  nightly  journey.  After  they  had  left 
the  city  they  settled  down  to  a  steady  run  of  two 
hours. 

"Going  to  read  your  message?"  asked  the  fire- 
man sympathetically.  He  had  noticed  that  the  en- 
gineer's left  hand  was  fingering  the  envelope  in  his 
pocket. 

"I  guess — not  yet,"  answered  the  engineer,  and  he 
drew  his  hand  away  from  the  telegram.  ' '  She 's  maybe 
better  and  they  wanted  to  let  me  know." 

"You'll  feel  better  if  you  find  out,"  urged  the 
fireman.  He  was  not  prepared  for  the  outburst 
which  that  suggestion  caused. 

"With  all  those  people  depending  on  me  to  take 
them  in?"  cried  his  chief.  "And  if  it's  bad  news, 
what's  to  become  of  them  if  I  lose  my  nerve?  I  tell 
you,  things  are  all  right;  they've  got  to  be  right. 
When  I  get  the  train  in  safe  will  be  time  enough  for 
me  to  know." 

As  he  spoke  they  came  in  sight  of  the  signal  lights 
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«f  their  first  stop.  Both  forced  themselves  to  the 
work  before  them.  But  before  they  left  the  station 
behind  them,  the  engineer  apologized  to  the  fireman. 
"Don't  mind  me,"  he  said.  "I've  everything  to 
remember. ' ' 

The  train  was  on  time,  and  the  passengers,  as  they 
tumbled  out  of  their  berths,  congratulated  themselves 
on  the  trip.  Few  of  them  noticed  a  white-faced  man 
in  rough  clothes  who  staggered  down  the  platform  to 
be  met  by  a  clergyman  whose  face  told  the  whole 
story.  In  the  engineer's  pocket  was  the  unopened 
telegram  telling  of  his  daughter's  death. 

"I  couldn't  know/'  he  explained.  "If  I  had  I 
should  have  wrecked  the  train." 


ARITHMETIC  AND  SELF-CONTROL 

AJOR  GEORGE  LUTHER  STEARNS  was 

one  of  the  most  active  of  the  famous  group  of 
Massachusetts  men  in  anti-slavery  times.  His 
biography  by  his  son  is  full  of  many  interest- 
ing anecdotes  of  this  untiring  friend  of  the  slaves. 
His  mind  was  always  of  the  calm  reasoning  type  and 
never  forsook  him  even  in  the  most  trying  times.  The 
following  story  shows  how  this  characteristic  once 
stood  him  in  good  stead  in  a  trying  time. 

When  Jenny  Lind  came  to  sing  in  Boston,  in  com- 
mon with  hundreds  of  other  people  they  went  tc  hear 
her.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stearns  were  both  in  the  hall 
of  the  Boston  depot  on  the  night  when  there  was  such 
a  crush  that  it  was  feared  that  the  building  would 
give  way.  P.  T.  Barnum,  the  famous  showman,  was 
Mianaging  the  concerts  and  had  sold  hundreds  more 
of  tickets  than  there  were  seats  in  the  hall. 
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So  great  was  the  desire  to  hear  the  famous 
** Swedish  Nightingale"  that  there  arose  a  riot,  and 
for  a  long  time  the  danger  was  very  great.  Mr. 
Stearns  knew  that  the  floor  of  the  hall  was  suspended 
by  rods  of  iron  from  the  roof,  and  that,  in  case  of  its 
fall,  there  was  no  possible  manner  of  escape.  Mrs. 
Stearns  also  was  in  the  greatest  fear  as  were  the  others 
around  them. 

In  this  juncture  the  reformer  had  recourse  to  his 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  mathematical  reckoning, 
and  calmed  his  mind  by  quietly  calculating  the  weight 
of  the  great  audience  and  the  power  of  the  rods  to 
sustain  the  weight  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
When  he  had  made  the  calculation  he  communicated 
it  to  his  wife  and  to  others  about  him,  and  so  great 
was  their  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  repose  of 
mind  that  their  fears  were  instantly  allayed! 

But  there  was  a  much  greater  power  that  finally 
accomplished  the  result,  namely,  the  beautiful  singer 
herself.  Although  there  was  great  confusion  and  dis- 
turbance, the  moment  she  began  to  sing  the  uproar 
ceased  and  one  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  She 
sang 

**As  cooing  calls  the  tender  dove  its  mate," 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  doves  were  perched  on  the 
cornices  of  the  hall! 

Stearns'  devotion  and  calmness  stood  him  in  good 
stead  in  many  other  circumstances  when  other  men 
might  have  lost  their  serenity.  Because  he  was  the 
friend  of  John  Brown,  and  had  entertained  him  in  his 
home,  he  was  ostracized  by  Boston  society  and  had  to 
suffer  many  other  indignities.  Old  merchants  whom  he 
had  known  from  boyhood  passed  him  on  State  Street 
without  recognition ;  and  he  often  heard  himself  cursed 
by  others  of  the  meaner  sort  who  had  nothing  to  hope 
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or  fear  from  him.  He  even  found  it  necessary  to 
keep  his  accounts  with  a  bank  which  had  an  Aboli- 
tionist cashier. 

But  he  found  that  his  customers,  plumbers,  and 
blacksmiths,  and  tinsmiths,  had  great  admiration  for 
John  Brown  and  even  looked  on  him  as  a  national 
hero.  The  others  who  were  engaged  with  him  in  the 
great  work  of  liberating  the  slaves  always  found  in 
him  a  calm  mind,  and  an  hour's  conversation  with 
him  steadied  the  most  timid  souls. 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1901  erected  a 
tablet  to  him  which  was  placed  in  the  State  House 
in  Boston.    It  reads : 

In  Memoriam 

George  Luther  Steams 

A  Merchant  of  Boston 

Who  illustrated  in  his  life  and  character 

the  nobility  and  generosity  of 

Citizenship 

Giving  his  life  and  his  fortune  for  the 

Overthrow  of  slavery  and  the 

Preservation  of  free  institutions. 

To  his  unresting  devotion  and  unfailing  hope 

Massachusetts  owes 

The  fifty-fourth  and  the  fifty-fifth  regiments 

of  colored  infantry 

And  the  federal  government  ten  thousand 

colored  troops. 

At  a  critical  moment  in  the  great  war 

In  the  darkest  hour  of  the  republic 

His  faith  in  the  people  never  wavered. 
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Of  him  Whittier  wrote : 

"No  duty  could  overtask  him, 
No  need  his  will  outrun, 
Or  ever  our  lips  could  ask  him. 
His  hands  the  work  had  done. ' ' 

''A  man  who  asked  not  to  be  great, 
But  as  he  served  and  saved  the  state." 


THE  INN  IN  THE  FIELDS 

HE  story  is  told  of  John  Philip  Kemble, 
brother  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  that  one  day  he  was 
wandering  with  a  friend  in  search  of  an  inn, 
just  after  an  especially  hard  day.  They  were 
both  actors,  and  a  run  of  ill  luck  seemed  to  be  pursu- 
ing them  relentlessly.  At  the  theatre  they  had  just 
left  the  audience  had  been  so  small  that  they  were  not 
able  to  do  more  than  pay  their  expenses,  and  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  playhouse  without  the  price  of 
food  or  lodging.  At  that  time  actors  were  not  liked 
in  the  towns,  and  the  most  they  could  look  for  in  their 
forlorn  state  was  to  have  the  dogs  set  to  drive  them 
away,  or  to  be  lodged  in  prison. 

In  spite  of  this  difficulty,  Kemble  was  in  high 
spirits.  The  night  was  dark,  and  the  road  rough  and 
muddy.  There  was  no  moon,  only  the  faint  starlight 
to  guide  them  along  the  track  that  led  out  of  the 
town.  Kemble  joked  and  laughed  with  his  friend, 
whose  spirits  were  none  of  the  best. 

''How  can  you  be  so  cheerful?"  asked  this  man, 
as  they  trudged  along  in  the  direction  of  the  next 
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village.  ''You  know  that  we  have  no  money,  and 
that  the  people  will  set  the  dogs  on  us  if  we  try  to 
rest  at  any  of  these  farms. ' ' 

' '  That  makes  no  difference, ' '  replied  Kemble.  ' '  We 
shall  fare  better  than  that. ' ' 

''What  do  you  mean?"  asked  his  friend  crossly. 
"What  can  you  do  about  it?" 

"Listen,"  explained  Kemble.  "I  know  this  part 
of  the  country  much  better  than  you  do.  Not  far 
from  here  there  is  an  inn  where  the  landlord  is  very 
friendly  to  me;  he  will  lodge  us  and  give  us  a  meal, 
or  I  am  much  mistaken  in  him." 

At  these  cheering  words  the  second  actor,  whose 
name  was  Dickon,  quickened  his  pace,  and  murmured 
something  about  being  glad  that  there  were  such 
places  to  be  found. 

They  marched  on  in  silence,  and  gradually  the 
lights  of  the  little  town  fell  behind  them.  There  was 
only  a  stretch  of  bare,  dark  country  to  be  seen  ahead 
of  them.     Dickon  began  to  grow  uneasy. 

' '  This  fine  inn  of  yours  is  a  long  way  from  here, ' ' 
he  commented,  as  he  stumbled  in  a  deep  rut.  "How 
much  longer  do  we  have  to  go  on  ? " 

' '  Not  very  much  farther, ' '  replied  Kemble. 

"But  what  a  lonely  place  for  an  inn,"  objected 
Dickon.  "How  can  they  expect  to  get  much  custom 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  town?  I  should  suppose 
that  they  would  be  in  great  danger  from  thieves. ' ' 

At  this  Kemble  laughed  aloud.  "Since  you  are 
so  shrewd  in  your  guessing,  I  will  tell  you  about  it. 
It  is  a  lonely  place,  but  that  is  a  great  advantage  for 
folk  like  us,  who  have  little  money,  and  few  friends. 
The  landlord  is  a  quiet,  silent  old  fellow,  who  never 
stirs  out  of  his  house  and  who  helps  out  his  income  by 
farming  his  patch  of  land.     He  has  all  sorts  of  vege- 
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tables  for  his  guests,  all  grown  on  his  own  lands.  And, 
0,  the  airy  chambers  which  he  gives  his  guests !  None 
of  your  sleeping  in  close,  stuffy  holes  for  him!  He 
says  that  men  were  intended  to  breathe,  not  to  suffo- 
cate, when  they  lie  down  to  rest  at  night,  and  he  keeps 
his  house  accordingly.'* 

*'It  must  be  a  remarkable  inn/'  said  Dickon  with 
interest.  "  Is  it  simply  out  of  friendship  for  you  that 
he  allows  you  to  come  to  his  house  without  paying  ? ' ' 

In  the  dim  light  Dickon  thought  he  discerned  a 
confidential  expression  on  his  friend's  face. 

**The  truth  is,"  explained  Kemble,  **I  have  been 
to  his  house  so  often  that  I  am  received  like  a  member 
of  the  family.  I  do  him  little  services  when  they 
come  my  way,  and  we  keep  the  account  even.  He 's  a 
good  old  chap,  is  mine  host." 

''But  what  a  distance  off!"  grumbled  Dickon. 
*'My  feet  are  almost  worn  to  pieces  with  weariness! 
Aren  't  we  even  near  enough  to  see  the  lights  ? ' ' 

''It  is  late,"  replied  Kemble,  "and  the  family  will 
be  asleep  by  now." 

"And  how  much  farther  is  it?" 

"Just  beyond  that  clump  of  trees,"  replied  Kem- 
ble, gaily.    ' '  Courage,  man,  we  shall  soon  be  there ! ' ' 

The  next  mile  was  passed  in  silence.  Only  the 
thought  of  the  comforts  to  come  prevented  Dickon 
from  dropping  where  he  stood.  But  he  plodded  on. 
The  clump  of  trees  was  reached  and  passed.  The 
darkness  had  become  so  deep  that  it  was  impossible  to 
see  far  ahead.  They  stepped  off  the  road,  and  Dickon 
felt  firm  turf  under  his  feet. 

"Here  we  are,"  said  Kemble,  cheerily. 

"But  where  is  the  inn?"  asked  Dickon.  Around 
him  on  all  sides,  so  far  as  he  could  tell,  were  stretches 
of  empty  fields,  without  sign  of  house  or  farm.    They 
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stood  in  the  middle  of  a  large  turnip-field,  close  to  a 
heap  of  dry  straw,  which  was  waiting  to  be  carried 
away. 

'  *  This  is  our  inn, ' '  returned  Kemble,  gently,  as  he 
drew  Dickon  toward  the  heap  of  straw.  ' '  We  can  rest 
here  for  the  night. ' ' 


GRISELDA  AND  HER  TYRANT  LORD 

RISELDA  was  a  very  beautiful  girl,  the 
daughter  of  poor  peasants,  who  lived  in  Eng- 
land in  the  days  when  the  country  was  gov- 
erned by  noblemen  who  were  responsible  only 
to  the  king  for  what  they  did,  and  could  treat  the 
people  who  lived  on  their  lands  as  they  pleased. 

One  day,  as  the  Knight  Walter  was  riding  through 
one  of  his  villages,  he  saw  Griselda,  and  was  very 
much  attracted  by  her  beauty.  She  was  busily  tend- 
ing her  father's  sheep,  and  she  scarcely  noticed  the 
knight  as  he  passed  her.  But  he  pulled  up  his  horse, 
and  asked  her,  with  more  gentleness  than  was  usual 
among  the  noblemen,  if  she  would  give  him  a  cup  of 
water.  She  obeyed,  and  he  was  charmed  with  her 
modest  behavior  and  gentle  manners.  He  inquired 
what  her  father's  name  was,  and,  when  he  heard  it, 
pretended  to  recall  some  business,  and  begged  to  be 
taken  into  the  cottage  to  talk  with  him. 

When  Sir  Walter  entered  the  cottage,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  Griselda  was  altogether  too  beautiful  to 
be  left  in  such  a  place,  and  he  went  to  the  point  at 
once,  and  asked  her  father  if  he  might  marry  her.  At 
this  nobody  was  more  surprised  than  Griselda,  but 
when  they  asked  her  if  she  was  willing  to  marry  the 
Vol.  virr — 12 
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knight,  she  confessed  by  her  blushes  that  she  was  only 
too  happy  to  do  as  he  wished. 

Not  long  after,  then,  the  peasants  were  amazed  to 
see  the  knight  coming  into  the  village  with  a  mag- 
nificent horse,  laden  with  robes  and  jewels  for  his 
bride.  When  he  entered  the  cottage  of  the  old  shep- 
herd, their  surprise  knew  no  bounds ;  but  so  beautiful 
was  Griselda  that  they  scarcely  recognized  her  when 
she  appeared,  dressed  in  the  silken  garments  which 
Walter  had  brought.  He  took  her  to  his  castle,  and 
for  many  months  they  lived  very  happily.  Nobody 
was  jealous  of  her,  for  her  sweetness  and  humility 
were  such  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  love  her. 

After  a  year  or  so  there  was  born  to  Walter  and 
Griselda  a  little  daughter,  who  was  so  lovely  that 
everybody  rejoiced.  But  one  day,  when  the  child  was 
nearly  a  year  old,  Walter  became  possessed  with  the 
idea  of  testing  his  wife  to  see  whether  she  would  be 
obedient  to  him  in  all  things.  He  came  to  her  and 
said: 

"The  people  do  not  like  the  notion  of  having  the 
daughter  of  a  peasant  girl  for  their  mistress.  I  have 
decided  that  the  only  thing  is  to  send  our  child  away, 
where  she  will  no  longer  trouble  us.  Get  her  ready 
to  put  her  away,  but  do  not  trouble  me  with 
reproaches  or  weeping." 

Without  a  word  Griselda  did  as  he  bade  her,  and 
saw  her  child  given  into  the  hands  of  an  old  man-at- 
arms.  She  did  not  know  that  the  child  was  taken  to 
another  castle  of  Walter's,  where  it  was  tenderly 
cared  for.  After  a  time  a  boy  was  born  to  her,  and 
when  he  saw  her  delight  in  it,  Walter  was  almost 
sorry  that  he  had  forced  her  to  give  up  the  first  little 
one.  She  never  showed  the  least  sign  of  grief  or  re- 
proached her  husband  at  all,  and  at  last  he  began  to 
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doubt  once  more  whether  she  was  as  patient  and 
obedient  as  ever.  He  resolved  to  try  her  again.  On 
the  same  pretext  he  made  her  give  up  the  second  child 
to  him,  though  he  could  hardly  bear  the  gentleness 
with  which  she  obeyed  his  commands. 

For  many  years  they  lived  alone,  while  their  two 
children  grew  to  be  strong  and  beautiful.  Then  Wal- 
ter undertook  the  la^t  test  of  his  wife.  Said  he  to 
her: 

"I  cannot  longer  have  a  low-born  woman  for  my 
wife.  Go  back  to  your  parents,  from  whom  I  took 
you,  and  leave  me.  But  do  not  let  me  see  or  hear  of 
your  sorrowing,  or  I  will  make  both  you  and  your 
family  suffer  for  it." 

When  he  left  her,  she  took  off  all  her  glorious 
jewels,  even  her  wedding  ring,  and  laid  aside  her  fine 
raiment,  till  she  stood  in  the  simple  peasant  dress 
which  she  had  worn  as  a  girl.  Then  she  passed  out 
of  the  castle,  back  to  her  father's  house. 

Now  the  people  were  actually  angry  with  Walter 
on  account  of  his  wife,  but  it  was  because  he  treated 
her  so  shamefully,  and  when  they  were  told  of  his  last 
deed,  they  came  to  Griselda  with  great  pity.  But  she 
would  not  let  them  pity  her,  and  went  about  her 
work  without  uttering  a  word  of  reproach  to  her 
lord. 

When  Walter  heard  of  this  he  caused  it  tO'  be 
made  known  that  he  was  about  to  marry  a  second 
time,  and  that  his  bride  was  young  and  fair,  and  the 
daughter  of  a  distinguished  family.  The  preparations 
for  the  wedding  went  on  apace,  and  there  was  great 
curiosity  as  to  the  woman  who  was  to  succeed  Gri- 
selda. In  the  midst  of  it  all  came  a  messenger  to  the 
cottage,  saying  that  as  none  knew  the  great  mansion 
better  than  she,  she  was  to  come  and  see  that  it  was 
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put  in  order  for  the  new  mistress.  She  obeyed,  and 
followed  him  to  the  house  where  she  had  formerly- 
been  the  mistress.  There,  as  she  worked,  Walter 
watched  her  closely,  but  he  could  see  no  sign  of  impa- 
tience or  grief. 

When  the  wedding  day  came  Walter  went  to  meet 
the  bride,  after  he  had  given  orders  that  Griselda 
should  be  the  one  to  greet  the  new  lady.  When  he 
returned  he  was  riding  between  a  fair  girl  and  a 
kandsome  boy  evidently  somewhat  younger  than  she. 
He  brought  the  two  up  to  the  gate  where  Griselda 
was  waiting,  and,  as  she  stooped  to  kneel  before  the 
girl,  he  raised  her  quickly. 

'  ^  Not  so,  Griselda, ' '  said  he,  *  *  these  are  none  other 
than  your  own  children  whom  I  am  here  giving  back 
to  you.  You  shall  be  mistress  here  as  before,  for  I 
kave  proved  you  to  be  obedient  and  faithful  as  never 
wife  before  you.'* 

With  that  Griselda  showed  the  first  sign  of  what 
she  had  suffered,  for  she  began  to  weep ;  but  Walter 
and  the  children  raised  her  up  and  carried  her  into 
the  castle,  where  they  dressed  her  again  in  the  robes 
of  state,  and  where  she  lived  until  her  death,  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  her.  And  the  common  people  never 
tired  of  telling  their  daughters  the  story  of  Griselda, 
whose  obedience  and  patience  were  great  enough  to 
stand  such  hard  tests. 
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FROM  **THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER" 

|ET  not  the  blessings  we  receive  daily  front 
God  make  us  not  to  value,  or  not  to  praise 
him,  because  they  be  common ;  let  us  not  for- 
get to  praise  him  for  the  innocent  mirth  and 
pleasure  we  have  met  with  since  we  met  together. 
What  would  a  blind  man  give  to  see  the  pleasant 
rivers,  and  meadows,  and  flowers,  and  fountains  that 
we  have  met  since  we  met  together?  I  have  been 
told  that  if  a  man  that  was  born  blind  could  obtain 
to  have  his  sight  for  but  only  one  hour  during  his 
whole  life,  and  should,  at  the  first  opening  of  his  eyes, 
&^  his  sight  upon  the  sun  when  it  was  in  full  glory, 
either  at  the  rising  or  setting  of  it,  he  would  be  so 
transported  and  amazed,  and  would  so  admire  the 
glory  of  it,  that  he  would  not  willingly  turn  his  eyes 
from  that  first  ravishing  object,  to  behold  all  the 
other  various  beauties  this  world  could  present  to  him. 
And  this,  and  many  other  like  blessings,  we  enjoy 
daily.  And  for  most  of  them,  because  they  are  so 
common,  most  men  forget  to  pay  their  praise,  but  let 
not  us ;  because  it  is  a  sacrifice  so  pleasing  to  Him  that 
made  that  sun  and  us,  and  still  protects  us,  and  gives 
us  flowers,  and  showers,  and  stomachs,  and  meat,  and 
content,  and  leisure  to  go  a-fishing. 

My  meaning  was,  and  is,  to  plant  that  in  your 
mind  with  which  I  labor  to  possess  my  own  soul ;  that 
is,  a  meek  and  thankful  heart.  And  to  that  end  I 
have  showed  you  that  riches  without  them  (meekness 
and  thankfulness)  do  not  make  any  man  happy.  But 
let  me  tell  you  that  riches  with  them  remove  many 
fears  and  cares.  And  therefore  my  advice  is  that 
you  endeavor  to  be  honestly  rich  or  contentedly  poor ; 
but  be  sure  that  your  riches  be  honestly  got,  or  you 
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spoil  all.  For  it  is  well  said,  ^'He  that  loses  his  con- 
science has  nothing  left  that  is  worth  keeping." 
Therefore  be  sure  you  look  to  that.  And  in  the  next 
place  look  to  your  health;  and  if  you  have  it,  praise 
God,  and  value  it  next  to  a  good  conscience;  for 
health  is  the  second  blessing  that  we  mortals  are 
capable  of;  a  blessing  t':at  money  cannot  buy;  and 
therefore  value  it  and  be  thankful  for  it.  As  for 
money  (which  may  be  said  to  be  the  third  blessing), 
neglect  it  not:  but  note  that  there  is  no  necessity  of 
being  rich;  for  I  told  you,  there  be  as  many  miseries 
beyond  riches  as  on  this  side  of  them:  and  if  you 
have  a  competence,  enjoy  it  with  a  meek,  cheerful, 
thankful  heart.  I  will  tell  you,  Scholar,  I  have  heard 
a  grave  divine  say  that  God  has  two  dwellings;  one 
in  heaven,  and  the  other  in  a  meek  and  thankful 
heart;  which  Almighty  God  grant  to  me,  and  to  my 
honest  Scholar ! 

IzAAK  Walton. 


DAVID   GARRICK  AND   THE  FINE  LADIES 

NE  of  the  great  actors  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury v/as  David  Garrick,  who,  in  addition  to 
having  a  great  reputation  in  his  profession,  is 
remembered  for  his  dignity  of  character. 
We  know  very  little  about  him  except  in  his  public 
life;  but  there  is  one  of  his  achievements  which  de- 
serves to  be  remembered.  That  is  the  story  of  his 
answer  to  the  London  society  ladies  who  wished  to 
have  him  the  pet  of  their  drawing-rooms. 

It  so  happened  that  many  of  the  ladies  who  saw 
Garrick  act  became  very  fond  of  him,  and  tried  to 
make  his  acquaintance.     At  that  time  the  friendship 
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of  an  actor  was  considered  very  undesirable,  and  the 
gentle-folk  would  no  more  dream  of  meeting  the 
actors  at  their  own  houses  than  they  would  think  of 
dealing  with  a  strange  cur.  The  actors  knew  their 
limitations,  and  were  careful  not  to  force  themselves 
upon  the  people  who  used  to  rejoice  in  their  repre- 
sentations. But,  as  all  the  London  ladies  agreed,  Mr. 
Garrick  was  a  very  different  sort  of  person.  He  wrote 
plays,  he  acted  without  an  equal,  and  there  was  a 
story  of  which  no  one  knew  the  truth  concerning  the 
way  he  won  his  wife.  They  had  heard,  though  it  had 
never  been  possible  to  investigate,  that  Mrs.  Garrick, 
who  was  undeniably  very  beautiful,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  country  baronet  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  the 
actor  as  he  was  playing  in  one  of  the  towns  near  her 
home.  Eeport  said  that  her  father  had  disapproved 
of  the  match  because  of  the  man's  profession,  and  had 
gone  privately  to  beg  Garrick  to  do  something  which 
would  shake  his  daughter's  regard,  and  had  brought 
the  actor  to  his  house,  where  he  had  pretended  to  be- 
come so  drunken  that  the  girl  was  fain  to  deny  her 
passion  for  him.  But  it  was  whispered  that  at  that 
moment  Garrick  himself  lost  his  heart  to  the  girl; 
and  her  father  was  so  charmed  with  the  young  man's 
consideration  that  he  consented  to  the  match.  But 
of  all  this  no  one  had  definite  knowledge. 

There  were  some  who  said  that  Mrs.  Garrick  had 
been  a  dancer  before  her  marriage,  and  this  difference 
of  opinion  only  served  to  increase  the  interest  in  the 
pair. 

So  it  was  not  remarkable  that  Garrick  found  him- 
self overwhelmed  with  invitations  of  all  sorts.  But 
these  ladies  could  not  get  rid  of  the  feeling  that  it 
was  not  right  to  have  any  dealings  with  an  actor,  so 
the  dainty  notes  which  they  wrote  to  him  were  nsuallj 
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addressed  in  some  roundabout  fashion.  They  said, 
as  plainly  as  good  breeding  would  allow,  that  while 
Mr.  Garrick  himself  would  be  acceptable  on  account 
of  his  exceptional  talents,  they  did  not  wish  to  have 
the  actors  generally  take  advantage  of  the  favor  shown 
him  to  try  to  gain  recognition  in  society. 

This  troubled  Garrick,  for  he  had  a  high  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  his  profession,  and  the  thought  that  he 
could  go  into  places  where  most  actors  would  not  be 
received,  because  he  was  a  famous  figure,  did  not 
please  him  in  the  least.  He  was  often  hurt  by  the 
slights  and  insults  cast  upon  actors  by  the  fashionable 
folk,  and  he  determined  to  put  an  end  to  it  if  he 
could. 

To  all  the  people  who  invited  him  to  their  houses 
he  would  make  the  same  answer.  ''I  am  David  Gar- 
rick, the  actor,''  was  his  invariable  reply.  ^'If  you 
wish  to  receive  me  as  an  actor,  I  will  gladly  come  to 
you,  but  if  you  are  interested  in  me  only,  not  in  my 
profession,  I  cannot  have  anything  to  do  with  you. ' ' 

This  answer  surprised  the  fine  ladies,  but  it  set 
them  thinking.  They  were  very  anxious  to  have  Gar- 
rick a  member  of  their  society,  and  if  it  was  to  be 
done  on  these  terms  only  they  decided  to  pay  the  price. 
Accordingly,  they  began  to  recognize  that  the  Actor 
Garrick,  whom  they  admitted  to  their  houses,  was 
merely  more  famous  than  his  fellow-actors,  and  began 
to  include  other  actors  in  their  invitations.  By  his 
modesty  and  generosity,  Garrick  had  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  fashionable  world  to  accept  the  actors  on 
their  merit.  The  esteem  in  which  actors  are  now  held 
is  due  to  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  David  Garrick. 
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GOOD  MANNERS 
KINDNESS 
SYMPATHY 
SELF-RESPECT 


Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 
Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act. 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar ; 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel ; 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new  hatched,  unfledged  comrade.     Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel,  but,  being  in, 
Bear  't  that  th'  opposed  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice ; 
Take  each  man 's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy. 
But  not  expressed  in  fancy;  rich,  not  gaudy; 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man. 
And  they  in  France  of  the  best  rank  and  station 
Are  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that. 
Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be. 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend, 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This  above  all — to  thine  o^^ti  self  be  true. 
And  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

William  Shakespbabb. 
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GOOD  MANNERS 

S  all  moral  qualities  are  in  a  sense  personal, 
so  in  another  and  not  less  true  sense  they  are 
equally  social,  and  the  term  *' social"  in  con- 
nection with  this  group  of  subjects  is  to  be 
understood  in  that  flexible  way.  They  are  grouped 
here  in  this  fashion  because  they  relate  themselves 
together  in  the  work  of  the  approach  and  conduct  of 
social  life. 

Manners,  it  has  often  been  said,  make  the  man. 
Of  course,  this  is  not  true.  But  it  is  true  to  say  that 
there  is  no  surer  index  to  a  man 's  estimate  of  what  he 
considers  desirable  and  of  good  report  than  the  man- 
ners which  he  affects.  This  is  because  manners  are 
the  outer  garm.ent  by  which  a  person  indicates  to  the 
world  what  estimate  he  puts  upon  himself  in  the 
social  gradations  of  his  community.  He  may  not 
always  succeed  in  persuading  everyone  to  accept  his 
estimate,  but  the  manner  he  puts  on,  and  the  things 
which  he  places  in  the  foreground  of  his  life  and 
actions,  as  these  bring  him  in  contact  with  others, 
show  what  he  wishes  people  to  think  about  him. 

It  is  often  said  that  there  is  nothing  moral  about 
manners ;  and  if  this  be  understood  to  mean  that  mere 
good  behavior  in  the  society  of  people  is  no  final 
revelation  of  character,  this  is  true.  A  man  or  woman 
may  be  perfect  in  behavior,  and  still  be  corrupt  in 
keart;  and  on  the  contrary,  persons  may  be  unat- 
tractive in  manner  and  yet  be  the  pure  gold  of  life. 
Tkis  is  so  well  understood  that  there  is  still  in  our 
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country,  as  in  all  new  countries,  a  prejudice  against 
persons  of  polished  manners  as,  in  some  states,  people 
despise  those  who  wear  dress  clothes.  The  president 
of  a  great  state  university  once  told  me  that  he  did 
not  dare  to  wear  evening  clothes  because  the  rural 
people  of  his  state  would  think  he  was  an  aristocrat ! 
We  are  able  then  to  see  the  distinction  between 
the  thing  and  the  semblance  of  it,  and  can  realize  that 
mere  outward  show  of  good  breeding  settles  nothing 
finally.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  case.  Most  of  the 
requirements  of  society  have  come  about  for  very  real 
reasons.  They  were  established  because  it  was  found 
necessary  to  the  peace,  happiness,  and  good  will  of 
all  that  a  certain  code  should  be  recognized  by  which 
people  could  express  their  social  relations. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  such  a  code  cannot  be 
a  permanent  thing,  but  must  constantly  change  with 
the  changing  times.  That  is  the  reason  why  it  is 
never  safe  to  follow  stupid  sets  of  printed  rules  about 
what  to  do  * '  in  society. ' '  There  is  always  a  code,  to 
be  sure,  but  it  never  has  been,  and  is  not  now,  a  fixed 
thing  in  any  community,  and  nobody  knows  this  better 
than  those  who  are  the  best  bred.  But  there  is  a 
code  and  that  is  the  important  thing.  And  that  is  the 
fact  to  be  borne  into  the  minds  of  all  persons,  young  or 
old. 

A  famous  American  once  said  something  to  the 
effect  that,  if  he  had  to  choose  in  spending  an  evening 
between  an  agreeable,  well-mannered  liar  and  a  truth- 
ful man  who  ate  with  his  knife,  he  would  certainly 
choose  the  liar.  This  may  be  an  extreme  way  of  put- 
ting it.  But  too  many  persons,  under  the  illusion 
that  they  are  ''too  honest"  to  put  on  manners,  or 
*' despise  pretending,"  think  it  worth  while  to  make 
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themselves  disagreeable  in  order  to  prove  how  ''hon- 
est ' '  they  are.     I  have  known  such  people. 

Life,  however,  is  full  of  difficulties  and  troubles, 
and  the  relations  of  people  to  each  other  should,  if  it 
is  possible  to  make  it  so,  be  such  as  to  produce  as  little 
irritation  as  possible.  That  is  why  manners,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  a  code,  were  devised.  You  find  yourself 
in  a  group  of  people  who  are  discussing  some  contro- 
versial theme.  Your  host,  for  example,  is  especially 
forcible  in  stating  what  he  thinks.  Perhaps  you  dis- 
agree. But  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  enter  into  a 
controversy,  nor  indeed  is  it  necessary  to  do  anything 
but  listen  politely.  You  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
everything  because  you  do  not  enter  into  active  con- 
troversy about  it. 

It  is  equally  so  concerning  many  other  things. 
Friction  is  the  easiest  thing  in  this  world  to  create. 
It  only  takes  one  or  two  disagreeable,  ill-bred  persons 
in  any  group  of  people  to  destroy  the  enjoyment  of 
the  rest.  It  takes  no  skill  or  power  or  brains  to  make 
trouble.  But  it  does  take  all  three  and  several  other 
things  to  keep  the  peace,  to  keep  good  feeling,  and  to 
maintain  cordial  relations  between  man  and  man. 
Women  have  found  this  out  better  than  men,  and  so 
observe  their  code  more  exactly  than  men,  but  the 
principle  is  the  same  in  both.  At  the  base,  however, 
good  manners  are  not  a  matter  of  forms ;  they  spring 
from  the  heart. 

As  communities  become  more  highly  organized, 
and  especially  as  the  occasions  for  meeting  multiply, 
by  so  much  the  more  is  it  necessary  that  there  should 
be  an  increase  of  form  and  ceremony  to  regulate  the 
relations  of  people.  Society  needs  these  things  for 
its  own  protection.  Young  people  sometimes  resent 
what  they  think  the  conservatism  of  their  parents  and 
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elders  generally  in  these  matters.  But  the  restraints 
which  the  good  sense  and  wisdom  of  experience  have 
devised  are  not  accidental  and  are  usually  founded  on 
a  sound  basis.  You  cannot  always  persuade  the  young 
people  that  this  is  true,  but  true  it  remains  neverthe- 
less. 

There  is  a  highly  practical  reason,  if  no  other,  for 
the  careful  observance  of  a  sensible  and  courteous 
code  of  behavior,  and  this  is  that  permanent  success 
and  power  in  life  are  very  largely  influenced  by  it. 
It  is  becoming  daily  more  true  that  the  approach  to 
people  with  a  view  to  securing  their  friendship,  their 
co-operation,  their  support,  or  their  business  inter- 
course turns  largely  upon  the  personal  qualities  in 
which  manners  figure  very  decidedly.  In  America 
this  is  sometimes  called  being  a  "good  mixer."  But 
nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth.  The  so-called 
''good  mixers"  are  rarely  in  the  highest  class  of  men. 

But  there  is  a  readiness  and  ease  of  manner  arising 
from  genuine  feelings  of  interest,  a  sound,  common 
sense  because  you  wish  to  be  true  and  honorable,  a 
gentleness  because  you  believe  in  yourself  and  hence 
in  others,  and  a  strength  based  on  capability,  which 
means  much  to  people  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other.  Such  persons  lighten  life  and  brighten  it. 
They  make  what  is  often  a  task  a  pleasure ;  they  often 
transform  what  promises  to  be  an  hour  of  anxiety  to 
one  of  rest  and  recuperation. 

It  is  worth  the  ambition  of  any  young  person,  or 
anybody  in  fact,  to  be  such  a  person,  and  to  give,  in 
the  midst  of  the  strifes  of  the  world,  a  note  of  harmony 
and  peace,  carrying  to  all  who  feel  its  presence  a  sense 
of  relief  and  quietness  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of 
existence.  Such  persons  are  their  own  welcome  in 
every  circle,  and  are  the  joy  of  the  hostess  who  seeks 
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to  do  her  part  in  brightening  the  life  of  the  eom- 
munity. 

KINDNESS 

Somebody  has  said  that  kindness  is  the  gentle  art 
of  overlooking  the  faults  of  others.  Whether  this  is 
true  or  not,  we  may  not  say,  but  certainly  it  is  kind- 
ness to  overlook  faults.  But  kindness,  as  a  part  of  the 
character,  reaches  out  into  almost  every  detail  of 
human  comradeship  and  action.  Kindness  is  good 
manners  touched  with  feeling,  and  crystallized  into 
benevolent  deeds. 

The  world  is  now  so  fully  organized  with  insti- 
tutions for  doing  worthy  and  helpful  things  that  there 
is  grave  danger  that  we  shall  turn  over  many  things 
which  formerly  were  exclusively  personal  matters  to 
public  institutions,  and  many  graces  of  personal  life 
thereby  disappear.  There  seems  to  be  so  general  a 
movement  to  public  or  collective  action  that  we  are 
even  imperceptibly  led  away  from  the  great  sources 
from  which  all  these  things  derive  their  power. 

It  would  be  difficult,  so  rapid  has  the  public  pro- 
vision for  well-doing  increased,  to  make  most  ordi- 
nary people  believe  that  these  things  are  of  so  recent 
origin.  There  are  men  still  living  who  can  remember 
when  every  peculiarity  of  an  individual,  however  it 
came  about,  was  made  a  subject  of  jest  and  mirth. 
Thus  it  is  only  within  the  memory  of  living  men  that 
we  began  to  care  for  the  insane,  and  the  poor  demented 
person  was  regarded  as  a  proper  subject  for  either 
laughter  or  abuse  or  both. 

That  has  now  completely  changed  because,  as  the 
feeling  of  kindness  became  organized,  especially  since 
such  persons  are  understood  to  be  what  they  are  for 
no  guilt  of  their  own ;  and  on  every  hand  society  tries 
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to  ameliorate  their  lot,  and  do  all  that  it  can  to  make 
their  unfortunate  stay  in  the  world  as  comfortable  as 
it  may  be  made.  Occasionally  we  still  hear  of  dread- 
ful failures  to  live  up  to  this  ideal,  but,  on  the  whole, 
society  has  fully  mastered  the  idea  of  kindness  to  de- 
mented persons  and  seeks  to  protect  them  from  injury 
and  wrong. 

This  came  about  through  the  personal  kindness 
of  certain  individuals  who  perceived  the  wrong,  and 
themselves  set  about  the  correction,  and  so  out  of  a 
private  virtue  arose  a  great  public  benefaction.  We 
do  not  always  realize  that  this  has  been  the  case  with 
every  public  institution  in  the  world.  The  care  of  the 
sick  and  the  maimed,  the  care  of  the  defective  and 
the  helpless,  all  these  began  in  the  private  virtue  of 
kindness  as  shown  by  persons  whose  feelings  had  been 
touched  and  whose  minds  opened  to  the  higher  duties 
around  them. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago,  comparatively,  that 
there  were  few  or  no  institutions  for  the  blind  through- 
out the  land.  Then  a  group  of  great  and  noble  men, 
among  them  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  began  to  feel  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  the  blind.  That  meant  the 
replacing  of  one  of  the  most  important  senses  of  man 
by  supplying  other  means  of  getting  into  the  mind 
what  usually  comes  through  the  eyes.  This  meant  a 
long  and  laborious  work,  the  invention  of  alphabets 
for  the  blind  and  other  instruments  and  devices,  so 
that  today  a  woman  like  Miss  Helen  Keller  is  a  monu- 
ment, astonishing  and  sublime,  of  what  a  blind  person 
can  attain. 

And  what  has  been  true  of  the  blind  has  been  true 
of  the  deaf,  and  the  dumb,  and  of  the  maimed  of 
every  description.  The  story  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  human  frame  to  make  up  for  lost  or  defective 
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portions  is  one  of  the  wonderful  things  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  benevolence  of  the  race.  But  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  these  things  began  in  a  pri- 
vate impulse.  Somebody  began  to  be  kind  in  these 
things,  and  that  kindness  was  passed  on  to  others, 
and  lifted  gradually  the  standard  until  society  adopted 
it  as  a  part  of  its  permanent  program. 

A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  said  the  other  day  that 
if  institutions  kept  on  increasing  there  would  soon 
be  nothing  for  private  persons  to  do!  But  this  is  a 
narrow  view  of  the  case.  There  will  always  be  fresh 
injuries  to  heal,  and  deeper  wounds  and  hurts  to  be 
assuaged,  and  while  we  may  get  to  a  point  where  we 
do  not  have  to  think  much  about  the  human  body, 
we  are  still  in  our  infancy  in  the  matter  of  taking 
care  of  the  sorrows  of  the  miiid  and  the  spirit.  But 
our  greatest  task  will  finally  not  be  healing  these 
things,  but  preventing  them  altogether.  That  will  be 
the  greatest  work  of  all. 

It  is  one  of  the  curious  and  ironical  facts  that 
many  persons  who  are  habitually  kind  to  human  be- 
ings can  be  brutal  toward  animals.  But  here,  too,  we 
have  begun  to  educate  society,  so  that  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  the  helpless  brute  creation  is  one  of  the 
tasks  to  which  we  must  all  set  our  hands.  One  of  the 
greatest  advances  in  this  direction  has  been  the  insti- 
tution in  Boston  of  the  annual  ' '  Workhorse  Parade, '  * 
which  takes  place  on  the  morning  of  Memorial  Day, 
on  which  the  drivers  of  workhorses  show  them  and  are 
awarded  prizes  for  the  condition  and  care  of  the  ani- 
mals which  the  year  has  shown.  This  has  appre- 
ciably altered  the  status  of  that  noble  friend  of  man 
in  the  entire  state. 

And  what  is  true  of  horses  is  true  of  other  ani- 
mals. Not  far  from  where  this  is  written  there  is  a 
Vol.  VIII— 1  a 
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hospital  for  animals,  where  sick  dogs  and  cats  may 
be  sent,  and  other  pets,  so  that  they  may  get  care, 
and,  if  curable,  be  restored  to  health,  and,  if  they  must 
die,  may  be  killed  humanely.  Thus  kindness  to  men 
and  to  the  brute  creation  go  hand  in  hand  because 
they  are  in  fact  the  same  spirit  operating  in  different 
ways.  What  we  call  kindness  to  animals  in  its  exer- 
cise toward  man  becomes  the  deeper  feeling  and  power 
known  as  sympathy. 

It  seems  strange  that  there  should  be  anyone  who 
would  willingly  give  pain,  but  the  same  capacity  for 
good  in  the  human  mind  also  gives  it  capacity  for 
evil.  Likewise  is  it  strange  that  persons  who  are 
kind  everywhere  else  sometimes  show  their  lack  of 
consideration  and  thoughtful  feeling  in  their  own 
homes!  But  when  the  heart  is  untouched  by  the 
divine  fire  we  may  expect  anything  from  humanity. 
What  animals  would  not  dream  of  doing  human  be- 
ings do  easily  and  often  without  shame.  To  be  habit- 
ually kind  is  to  take  a  long  step  upward  in  the  scale 
of  culture  and  civilization,  because  it  is  the  entering 
wedge  for  that  sympathy  which  makes  men  brothers 
in  the  deepest  needs  of  the  heart  and  the  soul. 

SYMPATHY 

This  is  one  of  the  noblest  words  in  our  language. 
It  comes  from  the  Greek  and  signifies  ''with  pain,'' 
meaning  that  you  bear,  when  you  have  sympathy,  the 
pain  of  your  fellowman.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
facts  of  the  human  body  and  spirit  that  they  are 
framed  for  sympathy.  If  the  ability  to  join  in  the 
suffering  and  pain  of  our  fellow  creatures  were  taken 
away,  the  world,  with  every  other  thing  left,  would 
become  an  arid  and  loveless  place.     The  fellowship 
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of  suffering  is  said  to  be  the  highest  exercise  of  the 
gifts  of  humanity.  ^ 

It  is  through  sympathy  that  human  beings  really 
understand  each  other,  because  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties can  only  partially  tell  the  story  of  the  human 
heart  and  mind.  You  could  not  live  with  a  series  of 
propositions,  however  great,  and  you  could  not  be 
happy  with  even  the  Fables  of  the  Law  could  either 
be  animated  and  given  life  merely  without  the  power 
of  sympathy.  We  all  know  of  persons  for  whom  we 
say  we  have  the  highest  respect,  and  even  admiration, 
but  to  whom  we  would  never  commit  a  single  interest 
of  our  hearts  if  there  were  no  other  creature  on  earth. 
Such  persons  seem  to  stand  apart  from  the  common 
stream  of  humanity. 

It  is  sympathy  which  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
there  is  such  a  common  stream,  and  that  we  are  all  a 
part  of  it.  To  be  *' unsympathetic "  means  at  once 
that  you  are  not  in  the  zone  of  understanding  with 
persons  of  whom  this  is  true.  The  choice  of  com- 
panions, and  often  of  communities,  and  many  other 
relations  and  activities  of  life,  really  turns  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  this  sympathetic  quality.  It 
is  pre-eminently  the  social  gift  by  which  men  and 
women  discover  each  other.  And  it  may  almost  be 
said  that  they  rarely  do  find  each  other  until  some- 
thing has  occurred  which  calls  forth  this  power  of 
sympathetic  expression. 

When  the  word  sympathy  is  mentioned  to  most 
minds  it  brings  up  the  image  of  sorrow  or  distress, 
but  this  is  merely  because  the  more  visible  tokens  of 
fellow  feeling  with  the  world  are  those  which  take  the 
form  of  helping  those  in  trouble  or  relieving  those 
who  are  in  pain  or  misery.  It  is  out  of  this  feeling 
that  vast  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions 
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have  arisen.  These  are  the  evidences  of  regard  for 
the  suffering  of  mankind,  and  the  efforts  to  express 
the  collective  sense  of  the  community  that  they  are 
responsible  for  their  alleviation.  This  form  of  sym- 
pathy is  pretty  well  understood  now  the  world  over. 

But  there  is  another  and,  to  my  mind,  vastly  more 
important  form  of  sympathy  than  that  which  under- 
takes to  repair  a  broken  life,  and  that  is  to  be  active  in 
building  up  life  and  protecting  it  so  that  it  shall  not 
be  broken.  It  is  an  easy  exercise  of  sympathy  to  run 
to  the  help  of  a  man  who  has  fallen  under  heavy 
affliction;  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  be  patient  with  a 
man  who  has  high  aims,  and  by  sympathy  and  for- 
bearance help  him  to  their  realization. 

Grlance  over  the  attitude  of  the  world  toward  its 
great  inventors,  for  example,  or  for  that  matter,  its 
poets,  its  painters,  its  musicians,  or  any  group  of 
leaders  and  liberators  of  society.  Seven  cities  claimed 
the  Homer  dead  in  which  the  living  Homer  begged 
his  daily  bread !  It  is  one  of  the  sorrowful  stories  of 
humanity  that  almost  every  man  who  hsis  had  a  great 
idea  has  also  had  to  fight  his  way  through  a  cold  and 
unsympathizing  world  to  success.  It  is  still  true  that 
more  people  fail  because  nobody  thinks  enough  about 
giving  them  encouragement  than  from  all  other  rea- 
sons put  together.  This  is  especially  true  of  students, 
as  I  firmly  believe. 

The  world  can  easily  respond  to  physical  suffer- 
ing and  pain  because  it  can  see  broken  bones  and 
bleeding  wounds.  But  how  about  a  bleeding  heart? 
How  about  a  wounded  spirit?.  How  about  sufferings 
created  by  anxiety,  fear,  and  nervous  tension  1  These 
are  all  quite  as  destructive  of  human  life  as  other 
things.  But  you  cannot  see  them,  and  humanity  is 
still  at  the  stage  of  development  where  it  only  seeks  to 
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repair  breakage  in  humanity,  not  to  prevent  it.  It  is 
probably  true  that  the  most  powerful  tonic  any  man 
can  receive  is  an  intelligent,  well-directed  sympathy. 
This  is  notably  true  of  childhood,  though  children 
seem  to  have  a  sort  of  protective  instinct  which  knows 
friendly  souls  at  once,  which  is  not  true  of  the 
indurated  adult  in  the  struggle  of  the  world. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  why  there  is  not 
more  sympathy  of  the  kind  which  I  have  described. 
The  word  means  and  the  act  calls  for  suffering,  and 
the  world  flees  suffering.  Yet  suffering  with  our 
f  ellowmen  is  the  sublimest  act  of  which  we  are  capable, 
especially  when  it  means,  not  dying  for  them,  but, 
what  is  to  me  infinitely  more  difficult,  living  for  them. 
Almost  anybody  can  follow  a  dashing  battle  charge. 
I  do  not  take  much  stock  in  nor  do  I  get  very  warm 
over  collective  heroism.  But  when  I  see  the  silent 
fellow-suffering  which  is  the  steady  pouring  out  of 
heart's  blood  for  loved  ones,  or  for  humanity,  that 
commands  my  heart  and  mind  to  the  last  degree. 

It  is  still  true  that  "Laugh  and  the  world  laughs 
with  you,  weep  and  you  weep  alone."  And  it  is  a 
great  indictment  of  the  world  that  this  is  the  case. 
For  the  Creator  has  made  this  human  frame  of  ours 
so  wonderful  that  it  can  respond,  when  we  wish  it  to, 
to  the  still  sad  music  of  humanity  and  give  forth  the 
sweetest  notes  of  comfort  that  the  human  heart  can 
care  to  hear.  For  that  note  men  have  ached  and 
yearned  and  have  poured  out  their  lives.  That  is 
what  the  great  poets  have  felt.  That  is  what  the 
great  artists  have  felt.  That  is  what  the  great  re- 
formers have  felt  because  through  their  own  souls 
coursed  the  sufferings  they  wish  to  abolish. 

When  Jenny  Lind  was  a  young  woman  and  already 
a  sweet  singer,  when  she  sang  before  the  man  who 
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became  her  master  and  her  husband,  somebody  asked 
him  whether  she  could  sing.  ' '  No, ' '  he  replied.  ' '  But 
I  shall  marry  her  and  break  her  heart  and  then  she 
will  sing. ' '  And  he  did  marry  her,  and  he  did  break 
her  heart,  and  that  is  the  reason  why,  when  you  men- 
tioned Jenny  Lind  to  those  who  had  heard  her  in  her 
golden  days,  they  began  silently  to  weep !  Into  that 
golden  voice  she  sent  the  thrill  of  her  own  suffering, 
and  so  gained  the  power  of  touching  every  heart  that 
came  into  touch  with  her  own  through  that  wonderful 
sympathetic  voice.  Those  only  will  know  the  truest 
power  of  sympathy,  either  to  give  or  to  receive,  who 
have  passed  through  the  valley  of  suffering,  and  carry 
the  message  of  fellow-feeling  to  their  brethren 
throughout  the  world. 

SELF-RESPECT 

Perhaps  the  rarest  thing  about  human  beings  is 
the  power  of  self-estimation.  Some  men  estimate 
themselves  too  highly,  and  some  estimate  themselves 
far  below  their  deserts.  But  far  greater  in  importance 
than  their  estimate  of  themselves  is  the  necessity  for 
so  respecting  themselves  that  any  estimate  is  worth 
while.  For  it  remains  one  of  the  interesting  facts 
about  humanity  that,  while  doing  wonderful  work  and 
achieving  wonderful  results  in  art,  science,  literature, 
and  industry,  men  often  fail  in  that  regard  for  their 
own  personality  which  is  the  core  of  self-respect. 

A  casual  study  of  the  biographies  of  the  great 
men  of  the  world  often  discloses  this  situation.  A 
great  man  absorbed  in  his  work,  and  really  securing 
undoubted  benefits  to  the  human  race  by  the  exercise 
of  his  talents,  fails  to  remember  that  his  own  opinion 
and  regard  for  his  private  personality  is  a  matter  of 
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supreme  interest  to  the  world  as  well  as  what  he  does. 
What  he  is  is  after  all  of  more  importance  than  what 
he  does  because  the  world  can  do  without  great  works, 
but  it  cannot  do  without  great  personalities. 

It  is  said  of  a  certain  famous  man  that  his  life 
cannot  be  written  because  the  difference  between  what 
his  brain  accomplished  and  the  life  he  lived  was  so 
great  that  it  would  tarnish  the  glory  of  his  fame  if  the 
truth  about  him  were  generally  known.  It  is  said  of 
certain  races  and  groups  of  men  that  this  is  specially 
the  case. 

It  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the  world  for  a 
man  to  lose  sight  of  himself  in  the  greatness  of  his 
task.  The  reason  why  certain  men  are  so  highly  hon- 
ored and  such  ornaments  to  the  race  is  because  they 
joined  these  capabilities  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
man  and  his  work  did  not  clash.  They  could  respect 
their  work  and  they  could  also  respect  themselves. 

It  is  when  we  view  the  great  prevailing  vices  of 
the  world  that  we  see  how  true  this  is.  Some  of  the 
greatest  contributors  to  knowledge  which  the  world 
has  known  have  been  common  and  despicable  drunk- 
ards. The  drink  vice  has  always  been  a  curse  to 
humanity,  and  while  we  despise  it  in  all  men,  we  are 
specially  grieved  when  we  find  out  that  some  man 
who  has  been  great  in  other  respects  had  not  suffi- 
cient regard  for  himself  but  that  at  times  he  would 
lower  himself  to  the  level  of  the  beast. 

Some  of  the  greatest  names  in  history  are  thus 
tainted.  We  admire  their  genius  and  their  power, 
their  industry,  and  their  devotion  to  the  great  causes 
to  which  they  dedicated  themselves,  but  we  must  stand 
with  averted  faces  when  we  look  at  their  private  lives. 
It  would  not  explain  these  misdeeds  simply  to  call 
them  vices  or  crimes.    Perhaps  when  we  come  to  the 
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full  understanding  of  the  great  men  of  history  we 
shall  understand  better  the  great  temptations  to  which 
they  were  subjected,  and  feel  differently  about  them. 

Self-respect  is  that  just  and  honorable  regard  for 
one^s  self  which  keeps  the  private  life  inviolate,  and 
which  protects  it  from  shame  and  evil.  There  are 
many  degrees  of  the  thing,  from  the  trivial  things 
which  we  often  see  all  around  us  to  the  great  things 
which  form  so  pitiful  a  picture  in  the  life  story  of  the 
world. 

The  Golden  Rule  has  often  been  but  half  read  in 
the  light  of  the  facts  concerning  this  matter.  We  are 
told  to  ''Do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  others  do 
unto  us."  But  straightway  we  do  to  ourselves  what 
nobody  would  ever  dream  of  doing  to  us.  The  man 
who  puts  into  his  mouth  that  which  steals  away  his 
brain,  corrupts  his  conscience,  and  stifles  his  judg- 
ment is  doing  to  himself  what  only  a  fiend  would 
dream  of  doing  to  him.  Yet  thousands  of  people  do 
that  constantly  and  with  no  thought  that  they  are 
defiling  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

Self-respect  is  the  regard  for  selfhood,  not  only 
for  our  own  sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of  others.  When 
you  observe  the  law,  when  you  maintain  the  decencies 
of  life,  when  you  preserve  order  and  decorum,  when 
you  train  your  mind,  when  you  worship  God,  you  are 
doing  not  only  a  praiseworthy  thing  for  your  own 
life,  but  you  are  laying  up  the  common  fund  of  up- 
right humanity  out  of  which  masses  of  men  must  gain 
their  inspiration  and  courage. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  power  of  example 
that  it  seems  as  not  much  more  can  be  said  about  it. 
But  it  is  still  the  undeniable  truth  that  example  is 
much  more  powerful  than  precept,  and  that  more  men 
are  led  in  the  way  of  uprightness  and  sobriety  by 
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example  than  by  any  other  single  force.  It  is  not 
law  that  makes  men  self-respecting.  It  is  some  living 
example  of  a  man  who  shows  what  the  power  of  self- 
respect  does  for  him  who  practices  it. 

This  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  excessive  devotion 
to  one's  own  interests,  and  not  at  all  for  the  selfish- 
ness which  stamps  a  man  as  looking  out  only  for  him- 
self against  the  interests  of  his  fellowmen.  But  it  is 
that  just  recognition  of  the  sacredness  of  selfhood 
which  preserves  one  from  the  self-infliction  of  those 
things  which  are  a  disgrace  to  mankind.  The  drunk- 
ard, the  gambler,  the  debauchee,  are  persons  who  can- 
not be  fundamentally  good  members  of  society  what- 
ever their  achievements  may  be. 

There  is  an  infallible  rule  by  which  we  can  deter- 
mine what  is  self-respecting  in  ourselves,  and  that  is 
to  ask  simply  whether  it  could  he  made  the  general 
law  of  all  men.  If  you  would  not  lose  one  iota  of 
your  regard  for  another  man  or  woman  because  of  his 
or  her  doing  a  given  action,  you  may  be  reasonably 
certain  that  you  would  not  lose  your  own.  And  by 
the  same  tokens,  if  you  take  any  step,  perform  any 
deed,  or  connect  yourself  with  any  enterprise  for 
which,  in  another,  you  would  feel  shame  and  disgust, 
you  may  be  very  sure  that  your  own  self-respect  has 
been  sacrificed. 

And  it  makes  little  or  no  difference  whether  these 
things  are  done  in  the  public  eye  or  not.  In  fact, 
done  in  public,  they  sometimes  lead  to  repentance  and 
correction.  But  privately  done,  they  destroy  the 
foundations  of  character.  Self-respect  is  the  iron  in 
the  blood  which  makes  for  moral  uprightness,  and 
through  it  humanity  is  held  steady  to  great  ideals  and 
noble  aims. 
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THE    COURTEOUS    DEAN 

|N  one  of  the  New  England  universities  there 
is  a  dean  who  has  been  for  many  years  the 
model  of  urbanity  and  courtesy  to  the  gen- 
erations of  students  who  have  passed  through 
the  college.  Both  in  action  and  in  speech  he  has  been 
distinguished  by  such  evenness  of  manner  and  such 
carefulness  of  utterance  that  it  has  become  a  tradition 
that  no  situation  could  possibly  arise  which  could  ruffle 
the  serenity  of  his  mind. 

There  arose,  however,  a  case  which  by  general 
consent  was  believed  to  be  beyond  even  the  dean's 
well-known  tolerance  and  kindness  to  students.  Many 
offenders  had  passed  through  his  hands,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  he  had  known  almost  by  instinct  what  was 
the  proper  thing  to  do  with  them.  But  here  was  a 
notorious  offender  who  had  exceeded  even  the  limits 
of  what  this  ideal  and  knightly  dean  could  endure. 

Expectation  was  on  tiptoe,  not  only  among  the 
students,  but  hardly  less  among  his  associates  on  the 
college  faculty,  as  to  what  he  would  do  with  this  man 
who  had  recklessly  broken  the  rules  again  and  again, 
and  who  had  been  reprimanded  times  without  number, 
and  been  warned  that  further  offenses  would  cause  his 
expulsion  from  the  college. 

When  the  fateful  day  came  the  culprit  was  called 
to  the  dean 's  office  and  the  following  scene  took  place : 

The  Dean.  Good  morning,  Mr.  X.  I  hope  you 
are  well  this  morning? 

The  Culprit.     Very  well,  thank  you,  sir. 

The  Dean.  The  weather  has  become  very  pleasant 
now.     Don't  you  find  it  so? 

The  Culprit.     Very  beautiful  weather,  sir. 
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The  Dean.  We  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  each 
other,  Mr.  X.  ? 

The  Culprit.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Dean.     Rather  too  much,  don't  you  think? 

The  Culprit.     Yes,  sir. 

The  Dean.  There  is  nothing  special  which  you 
would  like  to  say  to  me,  Mr.  X.  ? 

The  Culprit.     No,  sir. 

The  Dean.  Well,  then,  we  need  not  prolong  this 
interview.  I  bid  you  good  morning.  When  you  see 
your  father,  kindly  give  him  my  cordial  regards.  We 
were  great  friends  when  he  was  in  college.  You 
knew,  I  believe,  that  we  were  classmates?  No? 
Well,  we  were.  I  hope  you  have  a  pleasant  journey 
home.     Good  morning,  Mr.  X. 

With  this  the  dean  bowed  and  retired  to  his  inner 
private  office.  The  student  stood  a  moment,  stupe- 
fied, not  knowing  what  had  happened  to  him,  and  then 
slowly  it  dawned  upon  him  that  the  gentlemanly  dean 
had  given  him  notice  of  expulsion  and  sent  him  home. 
When  he  had  reached  the  anxious  group  that  was 
awaiting  him  outside,  this  is  the  prevailing  report  of 
what  he  said : 

''Say,  fellows,  can  you  imagine  what  it  is  to  have 
your  head  chopped  off  without  feeling  it,  and  taking 
a  pinch  of  snuff  and  finding  that  the  head  rolls  off? 
Well,  that's  what  I  feel.  Old  Lovely  just  asked  me 
about  the  weather,  said  we  had  had  many  visits  to- 
gether, rather  too  many  he  thought,  and  then  sent  his 
kind  regards  to  my  dad.  Now,  what  do  you  think  of 
that?" 

"Going  to  let  your  old  man  settle  it,"  said  a  by- 
stander. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  expelled  student.  "I'm 
fired  and  that  was  Old  Lovely's  way  of  doing  it. 
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Good-bye,  fellows.  I'm  out.  But  say,  it  was  almost 
worth  it  to  be  fired  in  that  gentlemanly  way.  Never 
thought  you  could  do  that  kind  of  a  job  like  a  gentle- 
man. But  at  least  I've  called  a  new  high  record  for 
Lovely!" 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  when  this  stoiy  got  abroad 
not  only  was  Old  Lovely's  fame  increased,  but  that 
the  general  affection  and  respect  for  him  was  likewise 
extended. 


THE  HEIR  TO  THE  SOUTHWORTH  MILLIONS 

HE  only  son  of  Robert  Southworth,  the  Aus- 
tralian millionaire,  died  when  he  was  scarcely 
twelve  years  old,  and  his  father  was  heart- 
broken. It  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  never 
go  on  with  the  task  he  had  set  himself,  of  managing 
the  great  business  which  he  had  organized  and  brought 
to  its  tremendous  size  and  importance  by  his  own 
activity  and  untiring  care.  But  he  knew  that  at  his 
death  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  it  to  some  one,  and 
he  felt  that  he  would  like,  if  possible,  to  choose  his 
successor. 

Now  there  were  two  nephews  of  his,  both  of  then? 
capable,  attractive  young  fellows,  and  Mr.  Southworth 
decided  that  the  choice  lay  between  these  two.  Rich- 
ard, the  elder,  was  his  sister's  son.  He  was  nearly 
twenty,  and  had  ability  which  made  him  certain  to 
succeed.  He  was  quick  to  see  and  decide  upon  the 
wisest  of  two  possible  courses,  and  his  judgments  of 
men  were  very  reliable.  The  younger,  Edward,  had 
less  natural  talent,  but  he  was  better  liked  by  most 
people.     Mr.  Southworth  sent  for  them  both. 

*  *  I  am  going  to  tell  you  plainly  what  I  wish  to  do, '  * 
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he  began,  "and  I  wish  you  to  have  no  uncertainty 
about  the  plan  in  my  mind.  I  want  one  of  you  to 
become  the  heir  to  this  business  of  mine,  and  I  am 
going  to  give  you  each  an  equal  opportunity  to  prove 
your  fitness  for  the  work.  You  are  both  of  you  able 
to  take  care  of  yourselves,  and  you  do  not  need  the 
money  which  this  will  bring  to  you,  so  that  neither  one 
of  you  will  suffer  if  the  choice  does  not  light  upon 
him." 

He  then  explained  that  for  six  months  he  should 
be  studying  them  as  they  appeared  from  day  to  day 
in  his  office,  and  that  on  the  showing  they  made,  both 
in  the  way  they  took  hold  of  the  business  and  their 
general  ability,  he  would  decide  to  whom  to  give  the 
inheritance. 

From  that  day  there  began  a  busy  life  for  the  two 
young  men.  They  were  occupied  in  learning  the  de- 
tails of  the  management  of  the  vast  plant  which  their 
uncle  operated.  To  each  of  them  he  showed  the  same 
favor,  and  in  his  affection  he  was  strictly  impartial, 
though  both  knew  that  he  was  watching  closely. 

After  a  time  differences  began  to  be  evident  be- 
tween the  two  boys.  Richard  was  the  quicker  to 
grasp  the  essentials  of  a  situation,  and  the  way  to 
meet  it,  though  in  carrying  out  his  decisions  he  often 
had  to  deal  with  the  irritation  of  his  subordinates. 
Edward  was  less  swift  in  his  judgment,  but  he 
seemed  to  have  the  faculty  of  persuading  the  people 
with  whom  he  was  dealing  that  he  was  in  the  right 
with  the  least  possible  friction. 

This  difference  puzzled  their  uncle  for  some  time. 
In  point  of  ability  there  was  little  to  choose  between 
the  two  boys,  and  he  found  himself  at  a  loss  to  decide 
between  them.  He  set  himself  to  judge  them  more 
closely  than  ever. 
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One  day  he  noticed  that  a  man  was  inquiring  for 
Edward.  He  happened  to  be  out,  and  the  person  of 
whom  he  had  asked  suggested  that  Richard  was  in  a 
position  to  deal  with  the  matter.  But  the  workman 
declined.  **It  isn't  anything  much,"  he  explained, 
* '  but  somehow  it 's  easier  to  talk  things  over  with  Mr. 
Edward,  if  you're  bothered  about  them."  He  left 
the  office,  and  Mr.  Southworth,  who  had  overheard  the 
comment,  went  away  thoughtfully. 

Not  long  afterward,  as  he  passed  through  one  of 
the  workrooms,  he  heard  Richard  explaining  what 
needed  to  be  done  about  something.  His  voice  was 
decisive,  and  his  manner  as  he  spoke  to  the  men,  some 
of  whom  had  been  there  since  their  childhood,  was 
faintly  patronizing.  It  was  noticeable  that  he  omit- 
ted certain  of  the  little  politenesses  of  speech  in  ad- 
dressing them,  and  his  uncle  was  aware  of  the  veiled 
annoyance  with  which  they  accepted  his  decision.  A 
moment  later  Richard  joined  him  in  the  passageway. 

The  two  walked  out  of  the  building.  As  they  did 
so  they  passed  Edward,  who  was  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion with  the  man  who  had  been  looking  for  him.  He 
nodded  to  them  as  they  passed,  but  did  not  relax  in 
the  courteous  attention  with  which  he  was  listening  to 
the  speaker.  A  few  moments  later  he  caught  up  with 
them.  ' '  Sorry  to  be  late, ' '  he  apologized,  * '  but  I  had 
to  let  him  finish  what  he  wanted  to  say.  We've 
arrived  at  a  perfect  understanding,  and  he  feels  quite 
happy  about  it." 

His  uncle  cast  a  swift  glance  at  him  as  Richard 
remarked  carelessly,  ** There's  no  sense  in  taking  so 
much  time  to  '  make  them  feel  happy  about  it, '  as  you 
say.  Just  tell  them  what  you  want,  and  be  done 
with  it." 

The  next  few  weeks  passed  rapidly,  and  almost 
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before  any  of  them  had  realized  it,  the  six  months 
were  over.  Robert  Southworth  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  man  to  succeed  him  was  his  nephew 
Edward. 

''And  the  reason  for  my  decision,"  he  told  his 
nephew  later,  ''was  that  you  never  relaxed  in  your 
behavior  to  anybody.  The  reason  you  can  get  on  so 
much  better  with  the  men  is  because  of  your  unfailing 
courtesy  toward  them. ' '  Then  he  smiled  reflectively, 
and  quoted  the  lines  of  Tennyson's  poem: 

* '  For  manners  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit 
Of  loyal  nature  and  of  noble  mind. ' ' 


ANDROCLUS   AND   THE    LION 

HE  Romans  had  slaves  whom  they  treated  as 
they  pleased.  When  a  man  had  a  kind  mas- 
ter, he  was  unusually  fortunate,  for  as  the 
slaves  were  regarded  as  intelligent  cattle, 
their  lives  were  held  to  be  worth  no  more  than  the 
lives  of  beasts. 

A  certain  slave,  named  Androclus,  belonged  to  a 
particularly  cruel  man,  who  made  his  life  so  miserable 
that  at  last  he  decided  to  run  away.  He  knew  that 
if  he  was  captured  he  would  be  taken  back  to  prison 
and  a  horrible  death,  for  that  was  the  punishment 
intended  to  prevent  slaves  from  running  away,  but 
he  was  so  unhappy  that  he  concluded  to  take  the 
chance  of  safety.  He  thought  that  the  punishment 
for  running  away  could  not  be  worse  than  the  treat- 
ment he  was  receiving  at  home. 

One  fine  morning,  long  before  anyone  was  awake, 
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he  stole  out  of  the  house,  and  passed  out  of  Rome. 
By  the  time  it  was  light  he  had  put  many  miles  be- 
tween himself  and  the  city.  After  hard  traveling  he 
reached  a  wood  where  he  planned  to  hide  for  the  day. 
As  he  pushed  into  the  thicket  he  fancied  that  he  heard 
soldiers  behind  him,  and  he  made  haste  to  crawl  into 
the  most  sheltered  place  he  could  find.  There  was  a 
cave  near  where  he  was,  and  toward  this  he  went. 
It  was  empty,  and  in  the  farthest  corner  he  lay  down 
to  rest  and  sleep. 

He  needed  the  opportunity  to  rest.  His  body  was 
scratched  and  bleeding,  and  the  one  loose  garment 
which  he  wore  was  torn  to  rags.  He  was  a  pitiable 
object.  Outside  the  cave  he  could  hear  distinctly  the 
sounds  of  soldiers  passing  on  their  way  to  some  camp. 
After  a  time  he  dozed.  He  was  wakened  from  his 
nap  by  the  noise  of  heavy  breathing,  and  the  entrance 
of  something  large  and  terrible.  He  realized  with  a 
start  that  a  big  lion  had  come  into  the  cave  and  was 
almost  upon  him. 

But  the  lion  was  too  busy  to  pay  attention  to  him. 
He  was  moving  with  great  difficulty,  and  his  left  fore- 
paw  was  lifted  as  though  it  gave  him  pain.  When  he 
saw  Androclus  he  tried  to  growl,  but  had  not  the 
strength  to  attack. 

Androclus,  now  fully  awake,  perceived  that  the 
animal  was  in  pain,  and,  remembering  his  own  suffer- 
ings, went  boldly  over  to  the  great  creature,  and 
grasped  the  wounded  foot.  The  lion  seemed  to  un- 
derstand that  there  was  a  chance  of  help,  for  he  lay 
down,  and  allowed  the  man  to  examine  the  sore  place. 
A  huge  thorn  was  driven  deep  into  the  flesh,  and  so 
wedged  in  that  the  lion  could  not  get  it  out.  With  a 
deft  movement  Androclus  had  pulled  it  out,  and  began 
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to  cool  the  paw  with  water  which  dripped  from  a  crack 
in  the  rocky  sides  of  the  cave. 

All  the  while  that  the  man  was  handling  the  paw, 
the  lion  lay  perfectly  quiet,  and  showed  as  well  as  he 
could  that  he  appreciated  the  care.  When  Androclus 
had  finished,  he  turned  and  licked  the  slave's  bare 
shoulder.  That  night  the  two  slept  together,  and  very 
glad  was  Androclus  of  the  great  warm  creature  beside 
him,  for  it  was  cool  in  the  cave.  The  next  day  he 
washed  the  foot  again,  and  the  lion  went  out.  But 
what  was  Androclus'  surprise  to  see  him  come  back 
with  a  part  of  the  meat  which  he  had  killed  as  an 
offering  for  his  friend.  Thanks  to  this,  Androclus 
was  able  to  eat  to  his  heart's  content.  In  this  way 
they  lived  for  many  weeks. 

But  there  came  a  day  when  the  lion  did  not  return, 
and  Androclus  went  out  to  search  for  his  friend.  He 
could  not  find  any  trace  of  him,  and  in  his  anxiety 
wandered  too  near  the  highway  for  safety.  As  it 
happened,  a  party  of  soldiers  who  were  passing  caught 
sight  of  him,  and,  recognizing  him  as  an  escaped  slave, 
took  him  prisoner.  They  carried  him  back  to  Rome, 
and  he  was  condemned  to  be  devoured  in  the  arena 
by  wild  beasts. 

The  games  were  not  to  take  place  for  several  days, 
so  Androclus  was  shut  up  in  prison  for  the  interval. 
He  was  told  that  they  had  chosen  a  particularly  fine 
lion  to  devour  him,  and  that  the  animal  was  being 
kept  without  food,  so  that  it  might  be  very  hungry  on 
the  day  of  the  games.  Androclus  made  up  his  mind 
to  die  as  bravely  as  he  could. 

The  day  of  the  games  came.  Androclus  was 
dressed  in  a  short  robe,  and  decorated  with  flowers 
before  he  was  sent  into  the  arena.  Then,  as  he  waited 
in  fear  and  trembling,  he  heard  the  roar  of  a  lion, 
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half-wild  from  hunger.  It  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  the  iron  grating  before  the  mouth  of  the  cage  was 
removed.  The  lion  leaped  out  and  rushed  at  the  man 
in  the  distance.  All  the  people  craned  their  necks  to 
see  what  was  going  to  happen.  The  Emperor  himself 
leaned  forward  to  see  what  was  happening. 

To  the  astonishment  of  everybody,  just  as  the  lion 
got  close  enough  to  leap  on  the  man  he  stopped,  and 
began  to  show  signs  of  the  greatest  delight,  while  the 
man  on  his  side  threw  his  arms  about  the  animal  and 
embraced  him. 

''What  does  this  mean?"  thundered  the  Emperor. 

Then  Androclus  told  the  story  of  his  friendship 
with  the  lion.  The  people  were  amazed.  With  one 
accord  they  shouted,  '^Set  him  free,  set  him  free." 

And  for  many  years  after  that  Androclus  and  his 
lion  might  be  seen  together  in  the  place  where  they 
lived  near  Rome,  and  the  people  who  had  been  at  the 
games  that  day  were  never  tired  of  telling  the  story 
of  the  slave  and  the  lion  his  friend. 


THE   BELL   OF   ATRI 

N  a  little  town  in  Italy  there  was  a  great  bell 
which  hung  in  the  market  place  where  all 
could  get  at  it.  It  was  called  the  Bell  of 
Justice,  for  it  was  hung  there  in  order  that 
all  who  had  suffered  wrong  at  the  hands  of  any  of  the 
citizens  might  ring  it  and  ask  for  redress.  The  rope 
which  was  fastened  to  the  bell  was  so  long  that  even 
the  smallest  child  could  reach  it. 

There  were  many  times  when  the  bell  was  rung, 
and  all  sorts  of  evils  that  were  remedied  by  this  device, 
and  the  people  declared  that  they  had  never  known 
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of  a  better  way  of  getting  their  wrongs  attended  to. 
"With  the  constant  use  the  rope  become  more  and  more 
worn  away,  and  the  end  hung  farther  and  farther  out 
of  reach  until  at  last  it  was  so  short  that  a  tall  man 
only  could  reach  it.  This  distressed  the  people  very 
much,  and  they  set  about  getting  a  new  rope.  But 
there  was  none  in  the  village  that  was  long  enough  to 
reach  all  the  way  down  from  the  bell.  They  would 
have  to  send  many  miles  away  to  get  one. 

Then  the  question  came  up,  what  should  they  do 
in  the  meanwhile?  It  was  possible  that  there  might 
be  some  immediate  need  of  the  bell,  but  no  one  would 
be  able  to  reach  it.  At  this  point  one  of  the  men  had 
a  fine  idea.  He  ran  to  his  home,  which  was  not  far 
away,  and  came  back  in  triumph  with  a  long  piece  of 
strong  grapevine.  This  he  fastened  to  the  end  of  the 
rope,  so  that  it  hung  down  to  the  ground.  It  would 
do  until  the  rope  came.  The  leaves  and  tendrils  were 
still  clinging  to  it,  and  it  hung  swaying  gently  in  the 
breeze  in  the  tower. 

Now  it  happened  that  there  lived  just  outside  of 
Atri  an  old  knight  who  had  done  brave  deeds  in  the 
wars,  and  had  at  last  come  home  to  spend  the  last 
years  of  his  life  in  his  little  castle.  But  as  he  grew 
older,  he  shut  up  the  castle,  dismissed  his  servants, 
and  went  to  live  alone  in  a  tiny  cottage.  There  he 
used  to  live  with  no  pleasure  except  that  of  counting 
his  golden  coins,  for  he  was  growing  to  be  a  miser. 
The  only  reminder  of  his  former  bravery  that  there 
was  left  to  him  was  his  old  war  horse,  and  this  he 
kept  very  poorly,  with  scarcely  enough  food  to  eat. 
He  grudged  the  poor  old  horse  even  that,  and  used 
often  to  think  how  he  could  save  money  by  getting  rid 
of  the  horse.  But  nobody  wanted  to  buy  an  old  war 
horse.     At  last  the  miser  decided  to  turn  his  steed 
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loose  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  to  live  or  die  as  he 
could. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  grapevine  had  been  put 
up  that  the  horse  was  turned  out  to  shift  for  himself. 
The  weather  was  very  hot,  and  there  was  nobody  stir- 
ring out  of  doors.  The  poor  old  creature  wandered 
along  the  roadside,  eating  whatever  he  could  find,  and 
faring  better  than  he  had  done  with  his  master.  At 
last  he  wandered  into  the  marketplace.  There  hung 
the  grapevine,  cool  and  tempting.  He  nibbled  at  it, 
and  finding  that  it  tasted  well,  began  to  eat  it.  The 
bell  above  clanged,  and  at  the  sound  the  old  war 
horse  pricked  up  his  ears.  He  was  used  to  eating  in 
the  intervals  of  battle,  and  he  went  on  steadily,  while 
the  bell  above  tolled  vigorously. 

At  the  sound  the  people  of  Atri  came  running  out 
of  their  houses.  They  judged  that  it  must  be  some- 
thing serious  which  would  bring  a  man  to  the  bell  on 
such  a  day.  But  when  they  got  there  they  found  only 
an  old  horse  nibbling  at  the  bell-rope. 

Everybody  recognized  him.  They  guessed  what 
had  happened.  ''The  old  miser  has  turned  away  his 
horse!'*  "Shame  upon  him  for  deserting  his  old 
servant  so ! "  "  The  horse  came  to  the  right  place ! ' ' 
"He  wants  justice,  and  he  shall  have  it!*' 

When  the  magistrates  appeared  they  quickly  real- 
ized what  had  happened.  They  agreed  that  the  miser 
deserved  to  be  punished.  Accordingly  they  sent  for 
him,  and  told  him  how  the  horse  had  come  to  beg  for 
justice. 

"You  shall  provide  a  good  stable  for  him  until  the 
end  of  his  days,"  they  said,  "and  you  shall  see  that 
he  is  fed  as  he  should  be."  Then  the  old  horse  was 
led  away  to  a  supper  and  the  people  of  Atri  rejoiced 
more  than  ever  because  of  their  bell. 
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THE   HANDWRITING   ON   THE  WALL 

|ELSHAZZAR  was  the  king  of  Babylon,  hun- 
dreds of  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  He 
was  a  man  of  very  wicked  life,  for  he  believed 
that  the  king  could  do  whatsoever  he  pleased, 
and  was  responsible  to  nobody.  His  court  was  a  very 
gay  place,  with  feasting  and  dancing,  and  wild  revelry 
at  all  times. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  Babylonians  made  an 
expedition  against  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  succeeded 
in  capturing  their  temple  with  all  its  sacred  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver.  These  were  taken  in  triumph  to 
the  palace,  where  they  were  exhibited  as  trophies  of 
the  prowess  of  the  king,  Belshazzar. 

One  day  the  king  made  ready  a  great  feast.  He 
invited  the  most  gay  and  reckless  of  his  nobles,  and 
the  most  beautiful  women  in  his  kingdom  to  share  it 
with  him.  They  spent  the  night  in  rioting  and  mirth. 
As  it  drew  near  morning,  the  king  called  to  one  of  his 
chamberlains.  A  suggestion  had  been  made  by  the 
queen  beside  him  which  pleased  him  very  well. 

"Bring  out  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Temple  of 
Israel,"  he  commanded.  ''They  are  of  fine  wrought 
gold  and  silver,  and  are  worthy  drinking  cups  for  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  those  whom  he  honors  at  his 
feast." 

Some  of  the  people  who  heard  this  were  frightened, 
for  they  did  not  know  whether  some  evil  would  come 
upon  them  for  this  act  of  sacrilege.  But  the  king 
laughed  at  their  fears. 

''Am  I  not  the  king,  and  powerful  beyond  all 
other  kings?"  he  asked  magnificently.  "There  can 
come  no  danger  that  I  need  fear."  In  his  drunken 
mirth  he  despised  everything  except  his  own  power. 
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Meanwhile  the  golden  vessels  were  brought,  and 
were  distributed  to  the  guests.  The  chamberlains 
went  about  the  table,  filling  them  with  the  spiced 
wines,  and  the  laughter  grew  louder  than  ever. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  hush  over  the  assembly. 
All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  bare  wall  in  front  of  the 
king's  throne.  For  there,  plain  to  the  sight  of  them 
all,  was  a  man's  hand,  writing  slowly  on  the  wall. 
All  were  amazed,  and  their  terror  sobered  even  the 
most  maudlin  of  them  all.  They  could  not  tell  what 
to  expect. 

Slowly  the  hand  traveled  on  over  the  space.  Be- 
fore their  eyes  a  sentence  was  being  formed,  but  what 
it  meant  they  could  not  guess.  In  an  agony  of  fear 
they  sent  for  a  prophet  to  read  the  writing  and  to  ex- 
plain its  meaning.  For  these  were  the  words  which 
the  moving  fingers  had  written : 

' '  Mene,  mene,  tekel,  upharsin. ' ' 

All  listened  in  horror  to  the  interpretation  which 
was  given : 

' '  Thou  hast  been  weighed  in  the  balances,  .  .  . 
and  found  wanting.  And  the  kingdom  shall  be  taken 
away  and  given  to  another." 


While  the  king  had  been  rioting  in  his  palace, 
outside  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  Persians  had 
managed  to  enter  the  city  through  one  of  the  gates 
through  which  the  water  was  brought  into  the  city, 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  doom  of  the  king  was 
thus  pronounced,  they  were  forcing  their  way  through 
the  outer  courtyard  of  the  palace  Before  the  revelers 
had  recovered  from  their  surprise,  the  doors  were 
burst  in,  and  armed  men  rushed  upon  the  king  and 
seized  him.     Before  any  of  those  who  stood  near  him 
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could  interfere,  he  had  been  killed  by  many  blows, 
and  the  prophecy  had  become  fact.  The  Persians  had 
taken  the  kingdom  from  his  wicked  and  helpless  hands. 


THE  FATE  OF  A  BULLY 

HOMAS  HUXLEY,  in  his  autobiography,  tells 
a  story  of  his  encounter  with  a  bully,  which 
shows  at  once  the  character  of  the  boy  who 
later  became  a  great  scientist,  and  gives  some 
light  on  the  conditions  which  prevailed  at  an  English 
school  of  the  usual  type.  It  is  particularly  interest- 
ing as  shomng  how  sometimes  ideal  justice  is  involved 
in  the  quarrels  of  schoolboys  by  giving  an  account  of 
the  later  development  of  the  bully  whose  characteris- 
tics as  a  lad  proved  to  be  the  same  developed  by  later 
life.     The  account  follows  as  Huxley  tells  it: 

"My  regular  school  training  was  of  the  briefest, 
perhaps  fortunately,  for  though  my  way  of  life  has 
made  me  acquainted  with  all  sorts  of  men,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  I  deliberately  affirm  that  the 
society  I  fell  into  at  school  was  the  worst  I  have  ever 
known.  "We  boys  were  average  lads,  with  much  the 
same  inherent  capacity  for  good  and  evil  as  any 
others;  but  the  people  who  were  set  over  us  cared 
about  as  much  for  our  intellectual  and  moral  welfare 
as  if  they  were  baby-farmers.  We  were  left  to  the 
operation  of  the  struggle  for  existence  among  our- 
selves, and  bullying  was  the  least  of  the  ill  practices 
current  among  us.  Almost  the  only  cheerful  remi- 
niscence in  connection  with  the  place  which  arises  in 
my  mind  is  that  of  a  battle  I  had  with  one  of  my 
classmates  who  had  bullied  me  until  I  could  stand  it 
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no  longer.  I  was  a  very  slight  lad,  but  there  was  a 
wildcat  element  in  me  which,  when  roused,  made  up 
for  lack  of  weight,  and  I  licked  my  adversary  ef- 
fectually. However,  one  of  my  first  experiences  of 
the  extremely  rough-and-ready  character  of  justice, 
as  exhibited  by  the  course  of  things  in  general,  arose 
out  of  the  fact  that  I — the  victor — had  a  black  eye, 
while  he — the  vanquished — had  none,  so  that  I  got 
into  disgrace,  and  he  did  not.  We  made  it  up,  and 
thereafter  I  was  unmolested.  One  of  the  greatest 
shocks  I  ever  received  in  my  life  was  to  be  told  a 
dozen  years  afterward  by  the  groom  who  brought  me 
my  horse  in  a  stable  yard  in  Sydney  that  he  was  my 
quondam  antagonist.  He  had  a  long  story  of  family 
misfortune  to  account  for  his  position,  but  at  that 
time  it  was  necessary  to  deal  very  cautiously  with 
mysterious  strangers  in  New  South  Wales,  and  on 
inquiry  I  found  that  the  unfortunate  young  man  had 
not  only  been  '  sent  out, '  but  had  undergone  more  than 
one  colonial  conviction." 


ENDICOTT  AND  THE  RED  CROSS 

N  the  early  history  of  the  American  colonies 
there  are  a  great  many  tales  which  show  the 
independence  and  self-respect  of  the  colonists, 
and  their  sturdy  insistence  upon  maintaining 
every  one  of  the  liberties  which  they  held  to  be  their 
birthright.  Chief  among  these  forth-right  pioneers 
was  Endicott,  one  of  the  famous  Salem  fathers. 

In  1634  the  news  reached  Salem  and  the  New 
England  colonies  that  there  had  been  issued  permis- 
sion to  certain  English  officers  to  tax  the  colonists,  to 
administer  justice,  and  to  remove  governors  elected 
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by  the  people.  This  aroused  much  antagonism  among 
the  colonists,  and  they  were  much  exercised  over  the 
prospect,  and  anxiously  set  themselves  to  discover 
ways  to  combat  the  new  menace  to  their  liberty.  They; 
looked  about  for  some  effective  means  of  resistance. 
While  they  were  doing  so,  there  occurred  an  incident 
which  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  their  spirit.  A 
portion  of  the  red  cross  on  the  flag  was  cut  out  by 
some  enraged  or  indignant  citizen,  leaving  the  flag 
torn  and  defaced. 

Endicott,  the  governor  of  the  colony,  was  accused 
of  the  act.  He  admitted  it,  but  without  remorse,  and 
the  public  sentiment  was  divided  in  regard  to  the 
matter.  This  incident  Hawthorne  made  the  basis  for 
one  of  his  stories,  and  it  is  his  account  that  follows. 
From  it  one  can  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  type  of  the 
colonists,  and  of  their  independence  and  respect  for 
their  own  judgments : 

"Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  times  when  the  folds 
of  an  English  banner,  with  the  red  cross  in  its  field, 
were  flung  out  over  a  company  of  Puritans.  Their 
leader,  the  famous  Endicott,  was  a  man  of  stern  and 
resolute  countenance,  the  effect  of  which  was  height- 
ened by  a  grizzly  beard  that  swept  the  upper  portion 
of  his  breastplate.     ... 

**  'Fellow-soldiers,  fellow-exiles,'  began  Endicott, 
speaking  under  strong  excitement,  yet  powerfully 
restraining  it,  'wherefore  did  ye  leave  your  native 
country?  Wherefore,  I  say,  have  we  left  the  green 
and  fertile  fields,  the  cottages,  or  perchance,  the  old 
gray  halls  where  we  were  born  and  bred,  the  church- 
yards where  our  forefathers  lie  buried?  Wherefore 
have  we  come  hither  to  set  up  our  own  tombstones  in 
a  wilderness?  A  howling  wilderness  it  is.  The  wolf 
and  the  bear  meet  us  within  halloo  of  our  dwellings. 
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The  savage  lieth  in  wait  for  us  in  the  dismal  shadow 
of  the  woods.  The  stubborn  roots  of  the  trees  break 
our  ploughshares  when  we  would  till  the  earth.  Our 
children  cry  for  bread,  and  we  must  dig  in  the  sands 
of  the  seashore  to  satisfy  them.  Wherefore,  I  say 
again,  have  we  sought  this  country  of  a  rugged  soil 
and  ^vintry  sky?  Was  it  not  for  the  enjoyment  of 
our  civil  rights?  Was  it  not  for  liberty  to  worship 
God  according  to  our  conscience  ?     .     .     . 

'  *  '  Look  ye  to  it,  brethren, '  resumed  Endicott  with 
increasing  energy,  'if  this  king  has  his  will,  we  shall 
briefly  behold  a  cross  on  the  spire  of  this  tabernacle 
which  we  have  builded.  Who  shall  enslave  us  here? 
What  have  we  to  do  with  this  crowned  king?  What 
have  we  to  do  with  England?' 

''Endicott  gazed  around  at  the  excited  counte- 
nances of  the  people,  now  full  of  his  own  spirit,  and 
then  turned  suddenly  to  the  standard  bearer,  who 
stood  full  behind  him.  'Officer,  lower  your  banner,' 
said  he. 

"The  officer  obeyed,  and  brandishing  his  sword, 
Endicott  thrust  it  through  the  cloth,  and  with  his 
left  hand  rent  the  red  cross  completely  out  of  the 
banner.  Then  he  waved  the  tattered  ensign  above  his 
head. 

"  'Treason,  treason,'  roared  the  Royalist  in  the 
stocks.     'He  hath  defaced  the  king's  banner!' 

"  'Before  God  and  man  I  will  avouch  the  deed,' 
answered  Endicott.  'Beat  a  flourish,  drummer! 
Shout,  soldiers  and  people!  in  honor  of  the  ensign  of 
New  England.     The  tyrant  hath  no  part  in  it  now!' 

"With  a  cry  of  triumph,  the  people  gave  their 
sanction  to  one  of  the  boldest  exploits  which  our 
history  records.  And  forever  honored  be  the  name  of 
Endicott.'* 
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CHARLOTTE   CUSHMAN'S  LETTER  TO  A 
YOUNG  ACTRESS 

HARLOTTE  CUSHMAN,  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  American  actresses,  was  not  only 
great  in  her  art,  but  no  less  great  in  her  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs  of  the  human  heart. 
There  is  no  profession  of  which  the  younger  members 
so  need  the  intelligent  sympathy  of  the  more  successful 
ones  than  that  of  the  stage.  Although  the  following 
letter  was  addressed  to  a  young  actress,  its  spirit  of 
sympathy  and  understanding  is  such  as  to  apply  to 
many  others  beside.     She  says : 

"I  should  advise  you  to  get  to  work;  all  ideal 
study  of  acting,  without  the  trial  or  opportunity  of 
trying  our  efforts  and  conceiving  upon  others,  is,  in 
my  mind,  lost  time.  Study  while  you  act.  Your  con- 
ception of  character  can  be  formed  while  you  read 
your  part,  and  only  practice  can  tell  whether  you 
are  right.  You  would,  after  a  year  of  study  in  your 
own  room,  come  out  nnbenefited,  save  in  as  far  as  self- 
communion  must  ever  make  us  better  and  stronger; 
but  this  is  not  what  you  want  just  now.  Action  is 
needed.  Your  vitality  must  in  some  measure  work 
itself  off.  You  must  suffer,  labor,  and  wait,  before 
you  will  be  able  to  grasp  the  true  and  the  beautiful. 
You  dream  of  it  now  with  the  intensity  of  life  that  is 
in  you;  the  spirit  of  poetry  which  makes  itself  heard 
by  you  in  indistinct  language,  needs  work  to  relieve 
itself  and  be  made  clear.  I  feel  diffident  about  giving 
advice  to  you,  for  you  know  your  own  nature  better 
than  anyone  else  can,  but  I  should  say  to  you,  get 
to  work  in  the  best  way  you  can.  All  your  country 
work  will  be  wretched ;  you  will  faint  by  the  way ;  but 
YOU  must  rouse  your  great  strength  and  struggle  on 
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bearing  patiently  your  cross  on  the  way  to  your  crown. 
God  bless  you  and  prosper  your  undertakings.  I  know 
the  country  theatres  well  enough  to  know  how  utterly 
alone  you  will  be  in  such  companies;  but  keep  up  a 
good  heart ;  we  have  only  to  do  well  what  is  given  us 
to  do  to  find  heaven. 

''I  think  if  you  have  to  wait  for  a  while  it  will 
do  you  no  harm.  You  seem  to  me  quite  frantic  for 
immediate  work;  but  teach  yourself  quiet  and  repose 
in  the  time  you  are  waiting.  With  half  your  strength 
I  could  bear  to  wait,  and  labor  with  myself  to  con- 
quer fretting.  The  greatest  power  in  the  world  is 
shown  in  conquest  over  self.  More  life  will  be  worked 
out  of  you  by  fretting  than  all  the  stage-playing  in 
the  world.  God  bless  you,  my  poor  child.  You  have 
indeed  troubles  enough;  but  you  have  a  strong  and 
earnest  spirit,  and  you  have  the  true  religion  of  labor 
in  your  heart.  Therefore  I  have  no  fears  for  you,  let 
what  will  come.  Let  me  hear  from  you  at  your 
leisure,  and  be  sure  you  have  no  warmer  friend  than 
I  am  and  wish  to  be.     .     .     . 

*'I  was  exceedingly  pleased  to  hear  such  an  ac- 
count of  your  first  appearance.  You  were  quite  right 
in  all  that  was  done,  and  I  am  rejoiced  at  your  suc- 
cess. Go  on,  persevere.  You  will  be  sure  to  do  what 
is  right,  for  your  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  your  head 
is  sound,  your  reading  has  been  good.  Your  mind  is 
so  much  better  and  stronger  than  any  other  person's 
whom  I  have  known  enter  the  profession  that  your 
career  is  plain  before  you. 

''But  I  will  advise  you  to  remain  in  your  own 
native  town  for  a  season,  or  at  least  the  winter.  You 
say  you  are  afraid  of  remaining  among  people  who 
know  you.  Don't  have  this  feeling  at  all.  You  will 
have  to  be  more  particular  in  what  you  do,  and  the 
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very  feeling  that  you  cannot  be  indifferent  to  your 
audience  will  make  you  take  more  pains.  Beside  this, 
you  will  be  at  home,  which  is  much  better  for  a  time ; 
for  then  at  first  you  do  not  have  to  contend  with  a 
strange  home  as  well  as  a  strange  profession.  I  could 
talk  to  you  a  volume  upon  this  matter,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  write.  At  all  events,  I  hope  you  will  take  my 
counsel  and  remain  at  home  this  winter.  It  is  the 
most  wretched  thing  imaginable  to  go  from  home  a 
novice  into  such  a  theatre  as  any  of  those  in  the 
principal  towns. 

' '  Only  go  on  and  work  hard,  and  you  will  be  sure 
to  make  a  good  position.  With  regard  to  your  faults, 
what  shall  I  say?  Why,  that  you  will  try  hard  to 
overcome  them.  I  don't  think  they  would  be  per- 
ceived save  by  those  who  perhaps  imagine  that  your 
attachment  to  me  has  induced  you  to  join  the  profes- 
sion. I  have  no  mannerisms,  I  hope;  therefore  any 
imitation  of  me  can  only  be  in  the  earnest  desire  to  do 
what  you  can  do,  as  well  as  you  can.  Write  to  me 
often ;  ask  of  me  what  you  will ;  my  counsel  is  worth 
little,  but  you  shall  command  it  if  you  need  it.'' 
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TOLERATION 
JUSTICE 
GENEROSITY 
PUBLIC  SPIRIT 


Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to 

decide, 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good  or 

evil  side ; 
Some  great  cause,  Grod's  new  Messiah,  offering  each 

the  bloom  or  blight, 
Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the  sheep 

upon  the  right, 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever,  twixt  the  darkness 

and  the  light. 

For  Humanity  sweeps  onward :  where  today  the  mar- 
tyr stands. 

On  the  morrow  crouches  Judas  with  the  silver  in  his 
hands. 

Far  in  front  the  cross  stands  ready  and  the  crackling 
fagots  burn. 

While  the  hooting  mob  of  yesterday  in  silent  awe 
return, 

To  glean  up  the  scattered  ashes  into  History 's  golden 
urn. 

They  have  rights  who  dare  maintain  them;  we  are 

traitors  to  our  sires, 
Smothering  in   their  holy   ashes  Freedom's  new-lit 

altar-fires ; 
Shall  we  make  their  creed  our  jailer  ?    Shall  we,  in  our 

haste  to  slay. 
From  the  tombs  of  the  old  prophets  steal  the  funeral 

lamps  away 
To  light  up  the  martyr-fagots  round  the  prophets  of 

today  1 
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New  occasions  teach  new  duties;  Time  makes  ancient 
good  uncouth; 

They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who  would  keep 
abreast  of  Truth; 

Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fires!     We  ourselves 
must  Pilgrims  be. 

Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly  through  the 
desperate  winter  sea, 

Nor  attempt  the  Future 's  portal  with  the  Past 's  blood- 
rusted  key. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 
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TOLERATION 

T  is  the  mark  of  a  great  nature  wlien  a  man 
can  easily,  and  with  no  feeling  of  personal 
resentment,  listen  to  opinions  that  are  odious 
to  him.  It  is  a  grace  of  character  that  is 
not  often  found,  though  the  world  has  advanced  out 
of  the  stage  where  we  hang  or  burn  people  for  their 
opinions  under  the  forms  of  law.  We  do  still  hang 
people — as  witness  the  fearful  story  of  our  lynching 
bees  in  America,  one  of  the  darkest  blots  on  our  civil- 
ization— and  we  do  still  commit  other  awful  and 
dreadful  crimes,  but  they  are  not  under  the  forms  of 
law.  It  is  the  mob  spirit  of  cowardice  which  does 
these  things. 

When  the  Creator  endowed  human  kind  with  the 
power  of  reasoning,  He  made  possible  the  vast  differ- 
ences of  opinion  which  we  see  among  men,  and  indeed 
made  possible  the  great  varieties  of  civilization  wKich 
are  in  the  world.  It  has  taken  the  world  a  long  time 
to  realize  that  this  was  inevitable,  if  there  was  to  be 
any  thinking  in  the  world.  Nations,  groups,  and  even 
individuals,  have  at  various  times  imagined  that  their 
opinions  were  the  only  ones  worth  having,  and  some- 
times that  they  were  ordained  by  God  to  destroy  all 
others.  Out  of  this  came  the  sad  story  of  human  per- 
secution. 

But  events  themselves  gradually  forced  a  change 
in  this  attitude,  though  it  is  still  common  for  men  to 
think  that  their  own  ideas,  because  they  are  their  own, 
are  for  that  reason  better  than  all  others.     But  this 
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we  now  know  is  simply  superstition.  There  is  always 
more  than  one  way  of  looking  at  everything.  No  one 
man  or  group  of  men  can  have  all  the  knowledge  there 
is  to  be  had  on  any  subject.  Therefore,  unless  we  are 
to  kill  those  who  oppose  us  in  thought,  we  must  learn 
to  live  with  them. 

But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
toleration  means  merely  that  you  won't  kill  your 
opponent  because  it  is  against  the  law;  or  that  you 
will  go  on  hating  him  just  the  same,  even  though  you 
refrain  from  doing  him  bodily  harm ;  or  that  you  will 
shut  your  mind  to  anything  he  may  happen  to  say 
0*1  the  subject.  That  would  keep  his  life  safe,  but  it 
would  not  be  toleration,  and  it  would  leave  you,  except 
for  the  possible  killing,  just  where  you  were  before ! 

Toleration  is  much  more  than  that.  It  is  not 
merely  permitting,  graciously,  that  your  antagonist 
shall  not  be  murdered  because  he  thinks  differently 
from  you;  it  is  the  honorable  and  upright  examina- 
tion of  what  he  has  to  say,  and  estimating  it  at  its 
proper  worth,  and  making  such  variations  in  your 
own  thought  as  his  may  require.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  negation;  it  is  a  very  positive  program. 

Many  persons  delude  themselves  with  the  idea  that 
they  are  tolerant  when  they  simply  do  not  interfere 
with  those  who  differ  from  them  in  religion,  politics,  or 
other  public  or  private  matters  of  judgment.  But  such 
tolerance  is  not  worth  anything.  You  do  not  love  a 
man  because  you  do  not  kill  him;  neither  do  you 
tolerate  a  neighbor  simply  because  you  do  him  no 
harm.  Your  business  is  to  do  him  and  yourself  good 
bjr  comparing  views,  by  rationally  and  kindly  talking 
over  things  and  especially  by  learning  from  him. 

It  takes  a  high  order  of  mind  to  do  this.  You 
notice  how  people  abuse  each  other  in  times  of  polit- 
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ical  excitement;  almost  all  our  political  campaigiaB 
are  full  of  disgraceful  assaults  which  are  unworthy  of 
civilized  people.  You  notice  how,  in  times  of  war, 
when  we  need  the  most  careful  and  discriminating 
judgment  of  all  the  wisest  people  as  to  what  is  true 
and  good,  how  the  air  is  rent  with  shriekings  of  people 
calling  each  other  traitors  and  the  like!  It  is  easy- 
enough  to  be  tolerant  when  there  is  nothing  to  differ 
about.  We  need  this  grace  of  character  when  there 
is  much,  and  that  of  importance,  to  differ  about. 

We  may  admit  that  it  is  hard  at  times  to  hold 
ourselves  in  check  when  we  see  and  hear  things  which 
are  subversive  to  order,  law  and  righteousness  accord- 
ing to  our  view;  but  it  is  of  the  essence  of  law  and 
uprightness  that  this  must  be  done  because  tomorrow 
your  neighbor  may  feel  about  you  just  as  you  feel 
about  him  today.  There  is  no  middle  ground  in  this 
matter;  you  must  either  give  your  neighbor  all  his 
rights  or  surrender  your  own.  If  you  want  tolera- 
tion yourself,  you  must  yield  it  to  him  also. 

The  most  intolerant  persons  are  those  who  rebel 
most  quickly  when  their  own  rights  are  invaded,  for 
the  vice  of  intolerance  is  such  that  it  makes  a  coward 
of  him  who  has  it.  The  man  who  sneers  at  another's 
religion,  for  example,  whatever  that  religion  may  be, 
is  likely  to  be  a  person  either  with  no  religion  of  his 
own  or  a  coward  who  will  sneak  out  of  it  when  it  is 
brought  into  active  question,  imperiliag  his  safety. 
People  who  are  willing  to  take  unfair  advantages  are 
always  in  essence  the  cowards  of  humanity  who  would 
burn  and  hang  their  opponents  if  they  had  the  chance. 

Genuine  toleration  leads  us  to  think  carefully ;  to 
act  cautiously ;  to  refrain  from  hasty  judgments ;  to  be 
ready  for  reasonable  explanations  of  things  whieh 
look  dubious;  and  above  all,  to  see  clearly  the  differ- 
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ence  between  false  views  and  bad  character.  Many- 
good  men  hold  and  have  held  wrong  opinions.  We 
have  honored  them  as  men  while  we  have  despised 
the  opinions.  Let  us  be  careful  that  we  do  not  pass 
sentence  of  moral  death  upon  upright  men.  We  may- 
be in  the  same  position  next  week  or  next  year ! 

JUSTICE 

Daniel  Webster  once  said  that  "Justice  was  the 
first  great  interest  of  man  on  earth. ' '  The  Bible  tells 
us  that  *' justice  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of 
God's  throne."  It  is  the  most  desirable  and  the  most 
difficult  to  get  of  all  the  necessities  of  mankind.  If 
there  could  be,  by  a  single  stroke,  absolute  justice 
dispensed  throughout  the  world,  most  of  the  problems 
of  human  life  would  disappear  at  once. 

The  growth  of  the  instinct  and  exercise  of  justice 
is  a  long  story,  and  one  of  the  most  pitiful  in  the  his- 
tory of  man.  The  earliest  law  of  man  was  what  was 
called  the  * '  lex  talionis, ' '  the  law  of  reprisal,  which  is 
known  in  the  Bible  as  ''an  eye  for  an  eye"  and  **a 
tooth  for  a  tooth."  It  seemed  to  primitive  man  that 
to  exact  an  equivalent  for  an  equivalent  was  the  sim- 
plest rule  of  keeping  everybody  in  order. 

But  this  did  not  secure  justice  because  it  was  sim- 
ply the  law  of  revenge,  and  revenge  never  secured 
justice,  though  it  exacted  the  last  atom  of  absolute 
equivalent.  When  you  have  taken  the  eye  of  another 
man  for  your  eye,  you  have  not  got  back  your  own; 
you  have  simply  taken  away  his.  If  you  kill  the  son 
of  another  man  who  has  killed  your  son,  you  have  not 
got  your  own  son  back;  you  have  simply  killed  his. 
It  is  strange  that  this  idea  of  justice  still  persists  and 
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that  men  imagine  they  can  get  or  give  justice  by  doing 
by  law  the  thing  which  they  condemn  in  private. 

There  are  some  things  for  which  equivalents  can 
be  secured  as,  for  example,  you  can  replace  money; 
you  can  replace  property  of  most  kinds.  It  is  there- 
fore wise  and  right  that  property  should  be  replaced 
in  kind  or  value,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  when  we 
come  to  other  things  there  is  obviously  some  other  law 
to  be  found  because  the  loss  is  of  a  kind  which  does 
not  admit  of  replacement.  Gradually  civilization  has 
been  finding  that  out. 

Until  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there 
were  nearly  a  hundred  crimes  that  were  punished  in 
England  by  hanging!  This  did  not  make  hanging 
very  impressive ;  it  was  too  common.  Nor  did  it  stop 
crimes;  such  indiscriminate  punishment  never  is  a 
deterrent.  Indeed,  many  persons  believe  that  capital 
punishment  is  not  a  deterrent  of  crime  in  any  case. 
But  certainly  when  you  hang  people  for  everything 
from  sheep-stealing  to  murder  the  punishment  is  not 
likely  to  cause  any  very  great  awakening  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  difference  between  criminal  acts.  So  the 
people  found  it  expedient  to  steadily  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  capital  crimes. 

The  same  thing  has  been  found  true  of  other 
crimes.  Excessive  penalties  have  been  found  to  ag- 
gravate the  trouble,  not  heal  it.  We  never  get  justice 
by  doing  injustice,  and  only  when  we  begin  to  under- 
stand that  the  exercise  of  justice  is  something  more 
than  merely  passing  out  sentences  will  we  make  any 
headway  in  this  direction. 

This  is  because  justice  takes  cognizance,  first  of 
all,  of  the  criminal,  not  the  crime.  When  we  have  to 
pass  judgment  upon  our  friends,  the  spirit  in  which 
we  undertake  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  result. 
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This  is  easily  seen  in  the  readiness  with  which  we 
defend  those  we  know  and  love  against  all  comers,  and 
refuse  to  believe  anything  against  them,  until  we  are 
forced  to  do  so.  That  is  because  we  start  with  the 
belief  that  they  are  innocent. 

That  is  the  real  foundation  of  the  sense  of  justice. 
You  must  believe  the  best  first,  and  believe  it  as  long 
as  you  can,  and  surrender  it  only  when  you  must. 
But  I  think  it  not  a  mistake  to  say  that  many  people, 
both  in  public  and  private  life,  start  by  believing 
the  worst,  and  hold  on  to  that  as  long  as  they  can! 
That,  of  course,  is  not  an  attitude  out  of  which  justice, 
public  or  private,  can  ever  come  forth.  It  is  the  fer- 
tile ground  of  crime  and  evil  itself.  People  who  go 
about  things  in  that  spirit  will  probably  do  evil  if  a 
good  occasion  offers  itself.  Beware  of  the  people  who 
are  always  condemning.  They  alread^^  have  per- 
verted minds ;  they  probably  have  bad  hearts ! 

Justice  is  the  first  law  both  of  earth  and  heaven 
because  it  looks  at  the  heart  and  the  general  good, 
rather  than  at  any  individual  interest.  Selfishness 
makes  us  look  to  our  own  interests  fii'^t.  But  justice 
makes  us  remember  that  there  are  other  interests  than 
ours.  To  be  just  is  to  have  a  quality  which  links  us 
with  the  eternal  things,  and  which  qualifies  us  to  be 
in  the  company  of  the  immortals.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able, too,  that  the  practice  of  justice  in  thought  has 
more  to  do  with  happiness  than  most  people  suppose. 

Here  again  we  find  what  is  true  of  so  many  other 
virtues,  that  it  is  easier  to  be  great  in  large  things 
than  in  small  ones.  V^e  can  often  be  just  in  a  great 
matter,  but  are  often  bitterly  unjust  in  those  trifles 
which  have  so  much  to  do  with  making  life  sweet  and 
strong  and  tender.  Children  have  their  little  lives 
embittered  often  by  the  thoughtless  injustice  of  par- 
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ents;  parents,  too,  have  their  lives  made  sad  by  the 
equally  thoughtless  and  wounding  injustice  of  chil- 
dren. Both  would  act  nobly  in  some  large  matter  in 
all  probability,  but  in  the  small  things,  which  are  the 
warp  and  woof  of  daily  life,  they  spread  bitterness 
and  pain. 

A  just  man  is  a  man  without  fear ;  a  just  man  is  a 
man  without  the  hideous  anxieties  that  something 
unforeseen  will  attack  him  when  he  is  not  looking! 
Justice  is  the  shield  of  a  good  man,  and  it  is  the  armor 
with  which  he  can  walk  through  the  darkest  night  of 
misunderstanding  and  pain  till  the  morning  cometh 
again.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  justice  is  repre- 
sented as  blind ;  she  is  the  one  of  the  graces  that  can 
afford  to  be  blind  because  she  has  no  favorites  and 
therefore  fears  none.  In  justice  alone  lies  the  peace 
of  the  mind  and  the  spirit. 

GENEROSITY 

If  there  is  any  virtue  which  may  be  said  to  be 
"jolly"  in  its  nature,  generosity  is  that  virtue,  be- 
cause there  is  a  certain  jovial  pleasure  in  it  which  is 
quite  out  of  the  usual  range  of  virtuous  action.  One 
thing  is  very  certain,  that  generous  people  are  usually 
"happy"  people,  and  happy  not  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  feeling  that  their  duty  has  been  done,  but  happy 
in  the  sense  of  bubbling  over  with  good  feeling  and 
satisfaction. 

Whenever  generosity  is  mentioned,  most  of  us 
think  of  the  great  benefactors,  the  people  who  give 
to  the  people  libraries,  or  museums,  who  establish  col- 
leges, donate  parks  or  playgrounds,  or  otherwise  make 
great  public  monuments  of  their  gifts.  Truly,  the 
nation  is  fortunate  that  it  has  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  such  persons,  and  that  almost  every  con- 
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siderable  city  in  the  country  has  some  such  evidence 
of  the  generosity  of  some  of  its  citizens. 

But  generosity  does  not  depend  upon  the  size  or 
the  greatness  of  the  gift,  nor  indeed  does  it  relate  to 
gifts  at  all.  To  be  generous  is  not  ''giving  some- 
thing." What  makes  generosity  is  not  the  gift,  but 
the  sense  of  brotherliness  which  shares  with  others. 
The  greatest  generosity  is  usually  not  in  connection 
with  great  benefactions  at  all.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  a  man  of  great  wealth  can  possibly  be  gener- 
ous. He  cannot  "share"  in  the  true  human  sense 
unless  he  were  to  give  away  absolutely  everything  he 
has. 

Generosity  is  sharing.  But  you  do  not  "share" 
when  you  simply  give  of  your  abundance.  You  do 
not ' '  share ' '  when  you  simply  give  something  the  loss 
of  which  makes  no  special  difference  to  you.  I  sat 
once  in  the  office  of  a  great  multimillionaire  in  New 
York  City  while  a  great  drive  for  Red  Cross  funds 
was  in  progress.  A  man  came  in  and  asked  him  for 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  Without  a  single  word  he 
ordered  the  check  written,  and  then  signed  it.  The 
man  who  received  it  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the 
"generosity." 

But  this  multimillionaire  was  a  man  of  insight 
and  feeling,  and  when  his  caller  had  gone  he  turned 
to  me  and  said,  ' '  They  call  that  '  generosity. '  But  it 
is  not  generosity.  When  I  lived  in  my  native  village 
and  gave  ten  dollars  out  of  my  hard  earnings  each 
year  to  the  little  church  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
that  was  generosity.  I  have  never  been  generous 
since  those  days  because  rich  men  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  generous,  though  I  have  given  away 
thousands  of  dollars. ' ' 

He  told  only  the  literal  truth.    We  are  generous 
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only  when  we  share,  and  sharing  means  something 
more  than  a  part  of  the  surplus.  A  man  may  be 
benevolent  without  being  generous.  He  may  even  be  a 
great  benefactor  without  being  generous.  Most  of 
those  who  do  these  things  are  the  last  to  pretend  that 
they  are  '^ generous." 

But  when  we  come  to  the  smaller  areas  in  which 
most  of  us  live,  there  is  a  real  opportunity  for  gen- 
erosity. We  can  give  in  such  a  way  that  what  we 
give  really  means  a  division  which  involves  a  loss  to 
us.  We  can  divide  in  such  a  manner  that  our  actions 
are  generous  in  deed  and  in  truth. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  generosity  is  a 
matter  of  gifts.  The  greatest  generosity  has  nothing 
to  do  with  gifts.  It  has  to  do  with  encouragements, 
with  sympathetic  feelings,  with  the  expenditure  of 
time  and  strength,  with  patient  investigation  of  de- 
tails of  things,  and  often  with  listening  to  the  trials 
and  troubles  of  others,  though  the  story  be  of  no  inter- 
est or  meaning  to  us. 

The  same  millionaire  to  whom  I  have  already  re- 
ferred once  told  me  that  the  only  really  generous 
thing  he  could  do  was  to  give  his  time.  The  most 
difficult  thing  for  him  to  give  was  time,  and  it  was 
the  hardest  for  him  to  share.  But  against  the  making 
of  the  habit  of  giving  his  time  many  hundreds  of  in- 
terests were  constantly  protesting.  Indeed,  while  I 
talked  with  him,  again  and  again  we  were  interrupted, 
and  I  suppose  he  was  genuinely  generous  in  talking 
with  me  as  long  as  he  did. 

But  there  is  also  this  peculiarity  about  generosity 
that  it  gives  back  to  him  who  exercises  it  a  thousand- 
fold of  joy  and  pleasure  and  inward  satisfaction.  One 
of  my  friends,  a  liberal  and  generous  man  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  was  once  coming  home  on  the  street- 
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car,  and  as  I  looked  at  him  from  my  corner,  unseen 
by  him,  I  saw  pleasant  smiles  flit  over  his  face  which 
every  little  while  broke  out  into  pleasant  chuckling. 
He  seemed  to  be  having  the  pleasantest  thoughts  in  the 
world,  and  when  we  left  the  car  together  I  said,  ' '  You 
have  been  having  a  pleasant  time  riding  out.  I 
watched  your  face  and  your  face  told  a  very  pleasing 
story."  He  laughed  out  loud,  a  hearty,  jovial  laugh, 
and  said,  ' '  Yes,  I  have  been  making  out  my  annual  list 
of  charities  today  and  then  [with  a  chuckle]  I  added 
six  new  causes,  and  raised  them  all  ten  per  cent!" 
No  wonder  he  laughed.  His  heart  was  glad,  and 
knowing  the  simple  way  in  which  he  lived,  I  knew  that 
those  six  new  causes  meant  some  new  restriction  on 
his  own  life.  He  gave  himself  with  his  gifts,  and  that 
was  what  made  them  generous.  For  he  knew  with  a 
minute  perfection  of  detail  what  he  was  doing,  and  in 
all  the  places  whither  his  gifts  went  his  own  genial 
and  friendly  personality  was  known  also.  All  those 
who  received  from  him  in  this  manner  said  that  he  was 
himself  the  best  gift  of  all. 

PUBLIC  SPIRIT 

There  is  no  need  that  anything  should  be  said  here 
on  the  virtue  of  patriotism.  The  love  of  one 's  native 
land  is  so  natural,  so  common,  and  so  praiseworthy 
that  it  does  not  require  exposition  or  encouragement. 
If  anything  it  is  sometimes  in  danger  of  being  over- 
done because  it  has,  after  all,  its  natural  limits,  as  we 
are  finding  out.  To  be  a  citizen  of  one  country,  and 
to  love  it  with  all  our  hearts  and  strength,  is  not  to 
despise  all  others.  This  is  no  more  the  case  than  that 
because  we  love  our  own  homes  best  we  must  despise 
the  homes  of  other  people.    We  should  think  it  a 
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queer  exercise  of  the  heart  and  mind  to  hate  every- 
body who  was  not  a  member  of  our  own  family ! 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  our  own  country.  We 
do  and  should  love  it  above  other  lands.  But  this 
should  never  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  there  are  other 
loyalties  than  our  own  and  that  these  must  be  re- 
spected equally  with  our  own.  I  have  often  thought 
of  this  when  I  have  stood  before  the  statue,  a  very 
beautiful  one  to  me,  of  the  young  patriot  spy  of 
Revolutionary  days,  Nathan  Hale,  which  stands  before 
the  City  Hall  of  New  York  City.  We  love  the  memory 
of  this  young  man  for  his  devotion  to  his  country,  and 
we  love  to  recall  that  he  regretted  that  he  had  ''but 
one  life  to  give  for  his  country. ' ' 

But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  he  was  a  spy  !  How 
hateful  that  word  sounds  by  itself,  and  what  dreadful 
things  we  have  come  to  associate  with  that  word.  Yet 
Nathan  Hale  was  a  spy !  But  why  do  we  feel  so  differ- 
ently about  him  than  we  do  about  the  others  ?  Because 
he  was  our  spy,  and  that  is  the  only  difference.  Our 
spy  is  a  patriot  risking  his  life  for  his  country !  The 
spy  of  an  enemy  country  is  something  dark,  myste- 
rious and  loathsome  to  us !  But  we  should  not  forget 
that  to  his  own  people  he  is  a  patriot,  unless  indeed  he 
is  one  of  our  own  who  is  a  hireling,  and  then  he  is  a 
traitor  as  well  as  a  spy. 

But  above  and  behind  the  patriotism  which  is  the 
common  instinct  of  all  people  of  all  countries  there  is 
the  higher  and  more  exalted  virtue  of  which  patriot- 
ism is  but  a  lower  round.  That  is  called  public  spirit. 
By  this  we  mean  the  sense  of  obligation  to  the  com- 
munity and  mankind  simply  because  a  part  of  our 
life  belongs  to  mankind  and  the  community.  Public 
spirit  is  that  inward  pressure  of  the  sense  of  obligation 
which  makes  us  undertake  duties  which  have  no  direct 
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relation  to  our  private  interests,  but  which  concern  the 
public  alone. 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  what  is  every- 
body's business  is  nobody's  business.  That  is  exactly 
the  state  of  things  which  public  spirit  is  intended  to 
remedy.  Public  spirit  will  take  the  time  to  read  town 
reports,  will  examine  the  facts  concerning  public  en- 
terprises, will  visit  public  institutions,  and  will  exer- 
cise judgment  and  care  in  the  performance  of  public 
functions.  I  know  any  number  of  people  who  cannot 
tell  you  who  their  public  officials  are !  I  can  tell  you 
many  who  have  never  seen  the  inside  of  some  of  their 
most  prominent  public  buildings!  I  can  tell  you 
others  whose  children  have  passed  through  the  schools 
of  their  towns  while  they  have  never  been  inside  of 
them! 

Public  spirit  calls  for  the  division  of  yourself  with 
the  public.  It  often  comes  when  you  are  weary  with 
other  duties,  and  vexed  with  your  private  anxieties. 
It  often  means  that  you  must  take  up  disagreeable 
matters  and  push  them  to  their  conclusion,  even 
though  they  mean  loss  of  friends  and  sometimes  worse. 
But  unless  somebody  does  these  things  they  will  never 
be  done.  The  health  of  the  community,  the  education 
of  the  community,  the  worship  of  the  community,  and 
a  thousand  other  details  would  all  be  neglected  but 
for  that  small  fraction  of  the  people  who  have  * '  public 
spirit."  The  patriotic  man  is  not  always  a  public- 
spirited  one ;  but  the  man  of  public  spirit  is  inevitably 
and  certainly  a  patriot.  Public  snirit  is  patriotism 
grown  to  maturity  and  power. 
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GLADSTONE   AND   THE   ATHEIST 

ILLIAM  E.  GLADSTONE,  the  great  English 
statesman,  who  was  four  times  prime  minis- 
ter of  Great  Britain,  and  for  fifty  years  a 
maker  of  the  history  of  his  country,  was  one 
of  the  most  deeply  religious  men  the  world  has  ever 
known.  In  the  long  course  of  his  life  the  one  thing 
which  distinguished  him  above  all  else  was  his  re- 
ligious devotion.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was 
**a  churchman  masquerading  as  a  statesman  because 
his  unique  influence  over  the  English  public  was  due 
in  so  exceptional  a  degree  to  his  moral  fervor  and 
power. '  * 

But  this  lifelong  consecration  and  genius  of  reli- 
gious devotion  did  not  make  him  a  fanatic,  nor  did  it 
in  the  least  degree  obscure  his  fine  sense  of  what  is  due 
to  the  rights  of  men.  A  striking  instance  of  this  was 
the  case  of  his  dealing  with  the  famous  atheist,  Charles 
Bradlaugh. 

Charles  Bradlaugh  was  a  man  who  by  sheer  weight 
of  character,  though  not  an  educated  man,  had  made 
so  great  an  impression  upon  the  English  public  by  his 
political  insight  and  opinions  that  he  was  sent  to  the 
British  Parliament.  But  here  trouble  arose  at  once. 
"When  he  was  asked  to  take  the  oath  of  his  office,  he 
declined  to  take  it,  and  offered  simply  to  promise  to 
do  his  duty  and  make  what  was  called  an  ''affirma- 
tion," like  that  of  the  Quakers,  but  without  stating 
that  he  took  it  because  of  his  belief  in  God. 

A  great  and  violent  outcry  arose  through  both  the 
House  of  Commons  and  England,  and  the  churches 
of  the  whole  country  rang  with  protests  against  an 
unbeliever  being  permitted  to  hold  such  a  seat,  and 
demanding  his  expulsion  from  the  chamber.     It  was 
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in  this  crisis  that  Mr.  Gladstone  s  character  and  great- 
ness of  soul  appeared  in  its  most  beautiful  light. 
Though  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  opinions  were  not  only  not 
his  own,  but  even  hateful  to  him,  he  championed  the 
cause  of  the  atheist  in  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  long 
list  of  his  great  speeches.  He  pointed  out  that  there 
was  nothing  said  against  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  character, 
and  that  he  was  entitled  to  his  own  views  about  Grod 
and  that  there  was  room  in  the  world  even  for  men 
who  did  not  believe  in  God.  But  above  all,  he  pointed 
out  that  to  expel  Mr.  Bradlaugh  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  instead  of  being  a  service  to  religion,  was 
really  an  injury. 

His  words  on  this  occasion  are  among  the  noblest 
that  have  ever  been  uttered  in  defense  of  toleration. 
**I  have  no  fear  of  atheism  in  this  house,"  he  said; 
''truth  is  the  reflection  of  the  Divine  mind,  and  the 
truth  can  never  be  overcome  by  anything  that  is  sin- 
cerely uttered  about  it  by  anyone."  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out  that  if  Christianity  appeared 
to  make  the  people  who  held  it  as  the  rule  of  life, 
fearful  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  did  not  believe 
in  it,  and  on  this  account  to  do  injustice  to  others,  the 
result  would  be  not  belief  in  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
but  unbelief,  and  that  finally  religion  would  be  injured 
by  the  transaction  rather  than  helped. 

His  words,  while  they  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  House,  did  not  carry  the  day,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
was  not  permitted  to  take  his  place.  He  went  back 
to  his  constituency,  or  district  as  we  should  say  in 
America,  and  was  again  sent  back  by  an  even  larger 
vote.  In  this  contest  Mr.  Gladstone  showed  his  wise 
spirit  and  his  willingness  to  see  triumph,  apparently, 
what  was  greatly  against  his  own  feeling. 

When  Mr.  Bradlaugh  again  appeared,  and  the  con- 
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test  was  renewed,  he  again  had  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  was  finally  seated.  This  was  not  the 
triumph  of  atheism,  but  it  was  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity, because,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  truly  said,  true 
Christianity  has  as  a  part  of  its  creed  the  tolerance  of 
all  opinions.  It  was  a  great  day  for  Great  Britain 
and  for  the  world  when  this  principle  was  officially 
established  in  the  Parliament  of  the  British  Empire. 


THE   RING  OF   THE  WELL-BELOVED 

N  the  famous  drama  ''Nathan  the  Wise," 
there  is  told  a  story  which  illustrates  ideal 
and  impartial  justice  better  than  any  other. 
When  the  Sultan  sent  for  the  wise  old  Jew, 
he  put  to  him  certain  questions,  upon  the  answers  to 
which  his  safety  depended.  Nathan  realized  that  he 
was  in  a  position  of  the  greatest  delicacy,  and  instead 
of  answering  directly,  he  replied  by  the  following 
parable : 

A  father  had  three  sons  whom  he  loved  sincerely. 
He  could  make  no  choice  between  them  as  to  the 
favorite,  for  they  were  all  equally  worthy  of  his  esteem 
and  affection.  Now  there  was  a  wonderful  ring  in 
his  possession,  which  was  an  inheritance  of  the  best- 
loved  son.  It  was  a  thing  which  he  valued  very 
highly,  and  his  sons  knew  that  at  his  death  he  would 
give  it  to  the  son  whom  he  loved  most  dearly. 

As  the  time  of  his  death  drew  near  the  old  man 
attempted  to  decide  to  whom  he  should  give  the  ring. 
But  as  fast  as  he  settled  upon  one  of  the  young  men 
the  recollection  of  the  dutiful  character  of  the  others 
came  upon  him,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  signalize  one 
with  a  special  mark  of  his  affection. 
Vol.  vni— 16 
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In  this  dilemma  he  sent  for  a  cunning  jeweler, 
and  entrusted  him  with  the  task  of  making  two  other 
rings  exactly  like  the  one  in  his  possession.  This  was 
done,  and  he  found  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  the  new  and  the  old. 

One  day  he  called  his  eldest  son  to  him  and  gave 
a  ring  to  him.  It  was  a  very  beautiful  thing,  set 
with  jewels  in  a  symbolic  pattern,  and  in  giving  it  to 
his  son  the  father  told  him  of  its  special  significance 
and  talismanic  virtues.  Before  he  dismissed  the 
young  man  he  bade  him  keep  secret  the  fact  that  he 
owned  the  treasure  until  after  his  father's  death. 
This  his  son  readily  agreed  to  do,  and  he  departed 
very  much  rejoiced  at  this  proof  of  his  father's  favor. 

It  was  not  long  after  that  the  second  son  was  sum- 
moned to  his  father.  To  him  also  the  old  man  gave  a 
ring,  with  the  same  story  of  its  worth.  This  was  also 
the  case  with  the  youngest  son. 

In  time  the  old  man  died,  and  his  sons  were  left 
to  settle  his  estate.  In  this  position  of  affairs,  the 
eldest  brought  out  his  ring,  and  told  the  story  of  how 
his  father  had  given  it  to  him,  and  of  its  special  powers 
and  properties.  In  the  middle  of  his  tale  the  second 
brother  interrupted  him. 

*'That  is  not  true,"  he  exclaimed,  ''for  the  ring 
was  given  to  me. ' '  And  with  that  he  related  an  iden- 
tical story. 

Now  it  was  the  turn  of  the  youngest  to  tell  his 
story.  None  of  the  brothers  believed  the  others,  but 
when  they  showed  their  rings  they  were  so  exactly 
alike  that  it  was  impossible  to  discriminate  between 
them.  In  their  excitement  the  brothers  went  to  the 
judge  to  ask  him  to  decide  for  them. 

Now,  the  judge  was  an  old  man,  and  a  wiser  man 
than  the  three  brothers.     He  listened  to  their  stories, 
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and  began  to  understand  what  was  in  the  old  man's 
mind.  When  they  had  finished,  the  brothers  con- 
cluded by  begging  him  to  find  out  which  was  the  true 
ring. 

For  a  time  the  judge  deliberated.  Then  he  deliv- 
ered his  opinion. 

*  *  Your  father  loved  each  one  of  you  so  dearly  that 
he  could  not  choose  between  you.  He  did  not  wish  to 
do  an  injustice  to  any  one.  Therefore  he  would  not 
show  exceptional  favor  to  any,  but  sought  to  deal  by 
each  alike.  Be  content  with  the  gifts  you  have,  for 
they  show  that  you  have  that  which  you  desired. ' ' 

The  brothers  went  home  very  thoughtfully.  It 
began  to  be  clear  to  them  that  their  father  was  anxious 
to  treat  them  all  with  equal  justice,  and  that  it  made 
no  difference  which  was  the  real  ring,  since  its  message 
of  affection  was  the  same  to  all. 


THE  GENEROSITY  OF  ALEXANDER  THE 
GREAT 

ILEXANDER  THE  GREAT  was  noted  for 
the  generosity  and  liberality  of  his  treatment 
of  his  soldiers  as  well  as  for  the  extent  of  his 
conquests.  This  was  particularly  shown  in 
his  treatment  of  the  soldiers  who  married  and  settled 
in  the  lands  which  he  gained  by  his  conquests  of  Per- 
sia and  the  Eastern  rulers. 

One  of  the  things  which  Alexander  was  anxious  to 
encourage  was  the  willingness  of  his  generals  and  their 
followers  to  settle  in  this  conquered  territory.  He 
koew  that  the  quickest  way  to  assimilate  a  new  land 
was  by  establishing  his  own  men  there  in  such  a  way 
as  to  insure  their  happiness  and  contentment.    Accord- 
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ingly,  he  took  special  measures  to  make  this  possible. 

When  he  had  assembled  his  followers  he  made  it 
known  to  them  that,  as  there  were  a  great  many  beau- 
tiful women  among  the  captives,  to  any  who  was 
married  by  one  of  his  officers  he  would  give  a  royal 
dowry  and  special  privileges  to  her  husband.  There 
were  many  who  were  anxious  to  do  this,  and  accord- 
ingly their  delight  at  this  proposal  was  very  great. 
The  enthusiasm  for  Alexander  was  increased  by  this 
new  proof  of  his  thoughtful  care  for  his  soldiers. 

As  Alexander  was  just  then  celebrating  his  own 
marriage  with  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Oxyartes, 
Roxana,  he  decreed  that  the  marriage  of  his  generals 
should  take  place  upon  the  same  day,  and  with  the 
same  ceremonies.  Accordingly  a  great  banquet  was 
prepared,  and  at  this  more  than  eighty  marriages  were 
solemnized.  Each  woman  had  a  dowry  given  her  by 
the  liberality  of  the  king  and  was  established  by  his 
favor. 

At  this  time,  also,  Alexander  commanded  that  the 
names  of  all  of  his  followers,  common  soldiers  as  well 
as  nobles,  who  had  married  women  of  the  country, 
should  be  brought  to  him  in  order  that  he  might  do 
for  them  in  proportion  to  what  he  had  done  for  his 
particular  friends.  There  were  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand who  were  found  to  have  done  so,  and  to  each  of 
these  he  gave  a  present  of  value  in  honor  of  their 
weddings. 

As  a  result  of  this  Alexander's  popularity  with 
his  officers  and  men  grew  greater  than  ever,  and  they 
regarded  him  with  more  affection  and  trust  than  be- 
fore. But  Alexander  was  wise  enough  to  see  that 
this  was  not  enough,  and  that  if  he  was  to  retain  his 
hold  on  the  men  he  must  see  that  they  were  regularly 
provided  for,  not  merely  occasionally.     In  order  to 
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do  this  he  sent  for  his  captains  and  ordered  that  an 
account  should  be  brought  to  him  of  all  the  money 
that  was  owing  by  every  one  of  the  soldiers.  In  a 
time  when  it  was  the  custom  to  let  the  soldiers  pay 
themselves  out  of  the  loot  of  the  country  this  was  a 
remarkable  thing;  for  the  theory  was  that  a  soldier 
had  so  many  opportunities  of  enriching  himself  that 
payment  was  unnecessary. 

Under  the  misapprehension  caused  by  this  belief, 
at  first  only  a  very  small  number  of  the  soldiers  regis- 
tered the  amount  of  their  indebtedness,  for  they 
thought,  ' '  This  is  a  trap  to  find  out  what  we  owe,  so 
that  we  may  be  punished  for  our  extravagance." 
This  distressed  Alexander,  and  in  order  to  show  his 
good  faith,  he  ordered  paymasters  to  be  appointed, 
gave  them  money,  and  sent  them  into  the  camp  to  do 
what  they  could  for  the  soldiers.  All  who  showed 
evidence  of  their  debts  were  paid,  even  though  they 
had  not  registered  their  debts.  This  was  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  them,  for  they  could  pay  their 
debts  without  the  shame  of  having  it  made  known 
that  they  were  owing  to  anybody.  The  sum  of  money 
which  Alexander  caused  to  be  paid  out  in  this  way  is 
said  to  have  been  more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
which  at  that  time  represented  an  even  greater  sum 
of  money  than  now. 

At  this  time  also  Alexander  sought  out  the  cases 
of  men  who  had  rendered  special  services  to  the  army 
in  times  of  danger,  and  rewarded  them  according  to 
their  merit.  Thus  his  generous  treatment  of  the  army 
proved  a  source  of  strength  to  himself  and  of  benefit 
to  the  army,  which  increased  in  its  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  him  in  consequence. 
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KfNG  SOLOMON  AND  THE  TWO  MOTHERS 

NB  of  the  legendary  stories  of  King  Solomon 
shows  how  that  illustrious  ruler  was  able  to 
arrive  at  ideal  justice  by  the  exercise  of  his 
natural  common  sense  and  judgment.  It  is 
a  fair  example  of  his  quick-wittedness  and  discern- 
ment. 

There  were  two  mothers  who  lived  together  in  one 
house.  Each  of  them  had  a  little  child,  not  old  enough 
to  walk,  and  the  pride  of  its  mother 's  heart. 

Now  it  happened  that  in  the  absence  of  their  hus- 
bands the  two  women  shared  the  same  room  at  night, 
and  their  babies  slept  beside  them.  In  the  night  time 
one  of  the  mothers  rolled  over  upon  her  child  and 
smothered  it  by  accident  as  she  slept.  When  she 
awoke  the  child  was  dead  past  any  hope  of  recovery. 
At  first  she  was  stunned  by  her  loss ;  but  then,  seeing 
her  companion  with  her  little  boy  lying  safely  in  her 
arms,  she  was  seized  with  a  desperate  idea.  The  chil- 
dren were  near  the  same  age,  and  much  alike,  so  she 
took  her  own  child  and  laid  it  in  the  place  of  the 
living  baby. 

When  the  mother  woke  and  found  the  dead  child 
in  her  arms,  she  was  horrified,  and  her  distress  knew 
no  bounds  when  she  saw  that  the  living  child  in  the 
other  woman's  lap  was  her  own.  But  it  was  in  vain 
that  she  claimed  it  for  hers.  The  other  mother  stoutly 
maintained  that  she  was  mistaken,  and  insisted  that 
the  living  child  was  her  own. 

In  this  distress  the  poor  woman  appealed  to  the 
king,  and  together  the  two  were  taken  into  the  great 
hall  where  sat  the  king  to  deal  justice  to  his  people. 
He  listened  to  their  stories,  and  meditated  for  a  time. 
Tben  he  spoke  calmly  and  impartially. 
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"Bring  the  executioner,"  he  commanded. 

It  was  done  with  all  speed.  When  the  king  saw 
him  he  commanded: 

' '  Divide  the  child  between  the  two  who  claim  him. 
Thus  shall  they  both  be  satisfied. ' ' 

The  true  mother  gave  an  agonized  scream,  while 
the  other  woman  stood  by  in  indifferent  silence  while 
she  listened  to  the  decree  of  the  king. 

''Are  you  content?"  demanded  Solomon. 

' '  Yea,  verily,  O  King, ' '  answered  the  false  mother ; 
but  the  true  mother  shrieked  aloud  as  she  prostrated 
herself  before  the  king : 

' '  Let  her  have  him,  O  King,  let  her  have  him,  but 
spare  his  life ! ' ' 

The  executioner  held  the  child  in  the  air,  waiting 
for  instructions,  while  the  people  standing  around 
wondered  what  the  king  would  do.  He  spoke  to  the 
executioner. 

''Give  the  child  to  this  woman,  its  true  mother," 
said  he.  ' '  She  was  willing  to  give  it  up  rather  than 
harm  it,  therefore  I  know  that  it  is  to  her  that  he 
belongs." 

And  as  the  two  women  passed  out  of  the  court- 
room, the  king  turned  to  some  one  near  him  and  com- 
mented, "Only  the  true  mother  would  have  cared 
enough  to  save  the  child  by  renouncing  her  claim 
to  it." 
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THE    NEMESIS    OF    JUSTICE 

I E  has  done  the  murder.  No  eye  has  seen  him, 
no  ear  has  heard  him.  The  secret  is  his  awn, 
and  it  is  safe ! 

Ah !  Gentlemen,  that  was  a  dreadful  mis- 
take. Such  a  secret  can  be  safe  nowhere.  The  whole 
creation  of  God  has  neither  nook  nor  corner  where  the 
guilty  can  bestow  it  and  say  it  is  safe.  Not  to  speak 
of  that  eye  which  pierces  through  all  disguises  and 
beholds  everything  as  in  the  splendor  of  noon,  such 
secrets  of  guilt  are  never  safe  from  detection  even  by 
men.  True  it  is  that  "murder  will  out."  True  it  is 
that  Providence  hath  so  ordained,  and  doth  so  govern 
things,  that  those  who  break  the  great  law  of  heaven 
by  shedding  man's  blood  seldom  succeed  in  avoiding 
discovery.  Especially  in  a  case  exciting  so  much  at- 
tention as  this,  discovery  must  come,  and  will  come, 
sooner  or  later.  A  thousand  eyes  turn  at  once  to  ex- 
plore every  man,  every  thing,  eveiy  circumstance, 
connected  with  the  time  and  place;  a  thousand  ears 
catch  every  whisper;  a  thousand  excited  minds  in- 
tensely dwell  on  the  scene,  shedding  all  their  light  and 
ready  to  kindle  the  slightest  circumstance  into  a  blaze 
of  discovery.  Meantime  the  guilty  soul  cannot  keep 
its  own  secret.  It  is  false  to  itself ;  or  rather,  it  feels 
an  irresistible  impulse  of  conscience,  to  be  true  to 
itself.  It  labors  under  its  guilty  possession,  aaid 
knows  not  what  to  do  with  it.  The  human  heart  was 
not  made  for  the  residence  of  such  an  inhabitant.  It 
finds  itself  preyed  on  by  a  torment,  which  it  dares  not 
acknowledge  to  God  or  man.  A  vulture  is  devouring 
it,  and  it  can  ask  no  sympathy  or  assistance  either 
from  heaven  or  earth.  The  secret  which  the  mur- 
derer possesses  soon  comes  to  possess  him;  and,  like 
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the  evil  spirits  of  which  we  read,  it  overcomes  him, 
and  leads  him  whithersoever  it  will.  He  feels  it  beat- 
ing at  his  heart,  rising  to  his  throat,  and  demanding 
disclosure.  He  thinks  the  whole  world  sees  it  in  his 
face,  reads  it  in  his  eyes,  and  almost  hears  its  work- 
ings in  the  very  silence  of  its  thoughts.  It  has  become 
his  master.  It  betrays  his  discretion,  it  breaks  down 
his  courage,  it  conquers  his  prudence.  When  suspicions 
from  without  begin  to  embarrass  him,  and  the  net  of 
circumstance  to  entangle  him,  the  fatal  secret  strug- 
gles with  still  greater  violence  to  burst  forth.  It  must 
be  confessed,  it  will  be  confessed;  there  is  no  refuge 
from  confession  but  suicide,  and  suicide  is  confession. 

Daniel  Webster. 


GODIVA 


ERHAPS  there  is  no  better  story  of  unselfish 
public-spirited  behavior  than  the  story  of  the 
Lady  Godiva,  wife  of  the  tyrannical  Lord  of 
Coventry.  The  story  has  been  told  many 
times,  most  beautifully  by  Tennyson  in  his  poem  of 
the  same  name. 

A  certain  nobleman  was  ruler  in  the  town  of 
Coventry.  He  was  a  harsh  and  tyrannical  man,  anx- 
ious to  make  his  tenantry  pay  him  all  that  he  could 
possibly  extort,  and  therefore  very  unjust  in  his  de- 
mands. At  that  time  the  laws  were  so  severe  that  a 
man  could  not  move  from  one  town  to  another  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  lord  on  whose  lands  he  lived, 
and  then  only  if  the  lord  to  whom  he  went  was  willing 
to  pay  a  suitable  sum  of  money  to  his  original  owner. 
While  the  people  were  not  exactly  slaves,  their  con- 
dition was  not  far  from  this. 
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The  one  hope  of  relief  for  the  people  of  Coventry 
lay  in  the  beautiful  young  wife  of  their  lord,  Godiva. 
She  was  as  kind  and  tender-hearted  as  he  was  rough, 
and  she  would  not  hesitate  to  beg  all  kinds  of  favors 
for  the  people  from  her  husband.  Sometimes  she  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  them,  sometimes  not,  but  the 
people  knew  that  her  intervention  was  always  on  their 
side. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  knight  found  that  he 
would  have  to  pay  an  unusually  large  sum  to  the  king 
one  summer,  and  he  set  about  raising  it  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  taxing  his  people  more  heavily  than  ever. 
It  happened  that  the  peasants  were  especially  poor 
that  spring  because  of  a  long  and  severe  winter,  and 
the  new  taxes  meant  that  they  and  their  children 
would  starve.     In  their  distress  they  came  to  Godiva. 

''You  must  help  us,''  they  cried.  ''We  have  little 
money  left,  and  our  children  are  already  dying  from 
lack  of  food  and  proper  care.  If  this  new  tax  is  put 
upon  us  we  shall  die." 

When  she  heard  this,  Godiva  was  very  sad.  She 
meditated  for  a  long  time,  and  then  she  went  to  her 
husband's  chamber,  to  beg  that  he  would  remit  the 
tax.  To  her  grief  and  chagrin,  he  only  laughed  at 
her. 

"Why  do  you  take  any  interest  in  these  people?" 
he  asked.  "You  would  never  soil  your  hands  to  do 
anything  for  them,  and  you  do  not  need  to  be  con- 
cerned about  them." 

"That  is  not  true,"  she  answered.  "I  will  do 
anything  you  wish  if  you  will  let  them  go  free  from 
the  tax." 

Her  husband  gazed  at  her  without  speaking.  "I 
do  not  think  you  would,"  he  replied  evenly,  "but  I 
will  give  you  the  chance.     If  you  will  agree  to  ride 
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through  the  town,  from  the  castle  gate  to  the  outer 
wall  and  back,  at  the  hour  of  noon  tomorrow,  naked 
as  you  were  born,  I  will  remit  the  tax. '  ^ 

He  watched  her  closely  as  he  made  this  brutal 
offer  to  her,  and  she  grew  crimson  under  his  gaze. 
But  she  was  a  brave  woman,  and  she  answered  cour- 
ageously, ' '  I  will  do  all  this  to  relieve  the  people  from 
an  unjust  burden." 

Accordingly  she  sent  a  herald  through  the  streets 
of  the  town,  to  tell  the  people  what  she  was  about  to 
do  for  them,  and  begging  them  to  keep  within  doors 
for  the  hour  of  noon,  as  they  loved  her. 

When  the  bells  struck  noon,  she  slipped  down  the 
stairway  from  her  chamber,  stripped  of  her  robes 
and  ornaments,  clad  only  in  her  long,  fair  hair  which 
hung  to  her  knees  as  she  walked.  At  the  castle  gate 
a  horse  was  waiting  for  her,  and  a  page  to  lead  it 
through  the  streets  of  the  town.  Out  at  the  gate 
she  rode,  and  the  gentle  lady  trembled  as  she  started 
on  her  journey. 

But  the  houses  were  closed,  and  not  a  human  being 
was  to  be  seen.  Even  the  dogs  were  asleep  in  their 
kennels,  and  did  not  come  out  of  their  shelter  as  she 
passed.  On  through  the  town  she  went,  until  at  last 
the  open  country  showed  calm  and  peaceful  beyond 
the  town- wall.  When  the  outer  gate  was  reached,  she 
turned  her  horse,  and  crept  back  as  she  had  come. 
The  town  would  be  released  from  its  taxes.  When  she 
reached  her  chamber  the  city  bells  were  just  tolling 
the  hour,  and  the  people  were  once  more  swarming 
out  of  their  houses  about  their  daily  tasks. 

No  one  had  disregarded  her  proclamation  save  one 
surly  old  fellow,  who,  filled  with  evil  curiosity,  had 
bored  a  tiny  hole  through  the  shutters  of  his  window 
that  he  might  spy  at  her  as  she  passed.     But  when  he 
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attempted  to  peep  through  the  hole  he  had  made,  there 
came  a  sudden  vengeance  upon  him,  and  he  found 
that  he  was  forever  blinded.  From  that  time  forth 
the  people  of  Coventry  venerated  their  lady  more 
than  ever,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  husband, 
having  tested  the  purity  of  her  spirit,  relaxed  in  his 
persecutions  of  the  people. 


THE    PATRIOTISM    OF    BRUTUS 

HEN  Julius  Caesar  ruled  in  Rome  a  number 
of  Roman  statesmen,  including  Brutus,  Cas- 
sius,  Casca,  Cinna,  Decius,  Trebonius,  and 
Metellus  Cimber,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  kill 
him.  All  these  but  Brutus  were  moved  by  envy  of 
Caesar's  power  and  popularity.  Brutus  alone  joined 
the  group  because  he  feared  that  Caesar's  advance- 
ment meant  the  loss  of  the  liberties  of  the  Romans. 
Shakespeare,  in  his  play  of  Julius  Caesar,  sets  this 
forth  in  the  following  passage,  which  is  both  a  tribute 
to  Caesar  and  to  Brutus  alike : 

It  must  be  by  his  death :  and  for  my  part, 

I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him. 

But  for  the  general.     He  would  be  crowned : 

How  that  might  change  his  nature,  that's  the  question. 

It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder ; 

And  that  craves  wary  walking.     Crown  him  ? — that — 

And  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him 

That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 

The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins 

Remorse  from  power :  and  to  speak  truth  of  Caesar, 

I  have  not  known  when  his  affections  swayed 
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More  than  his  reason.    But  'tis  a  common  proof, 

That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 

Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face; 

But  when  he  once  attains  the  utmost  round, 

He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 

Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 

By  which  he  did  ascend.     So  Caesar  may. 

Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent.     And,  since  the  quarrel 

Will  bear  no  color  for  the  thing  he  is. 

Fashion  it  thus,  that  what  he  is,  augmented, 

Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities : 

And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg 

Which,  hatch  'd,  would,  as  his  kind,  grow  mischievous, 

And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 

It  was  this  broad  and  patriotic  view  of  the  relation 
of  Caesar  to  the  state  that  made  possible  the  epitaph 
which  is  spoken  by  Mark  Antony  at  the  end  of  the 
play  over  the  dead  body  of  Caesar.  Such  words  could 
only  apply  to  a  public-spirited  leader  of  the  first 
rank: 

This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all : 

All  the  conspirators  save  only  he 

Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar ; 

He  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought 

Of  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world, ' '  This  was  a  man ! ' ' 
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The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers ; 
Little  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon ! 
This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon ; 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 
And  are  upgathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers ; 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune, 
It  moves  us  not. — Great  God,  I'd  rather  be 
A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

WiLUAM  Wordsworth. 
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HUMOR 

AN  is  said  to  be  the  only  animal  that  laughs. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  gift  the  lot  of  man 
would  be  hard  indeed.  Laughter  covers  many 
a  fault,  eases  the  pathway  of  many  a  diffi- 
culty, and  opens  the  gates  of  knowledge  and  happi- 
ness. But  there  are  many  kinds  of  laughter,  and  the 
kind  I  have  just  referred  to  is  that  which  is  born  out 
of  the  training  and  equipment  of  the  mind. 

The  Bible  speaks  of  the  laughter  of  fools.  There 
is  a  foolish  mirth  which  has  nothing  to  it  but  the  silly 
or  vulgar  satisfaction  of  some  momentary  desire,  or 
the  successful  carrying  out  of  some  prank  which  is 
evidence  neither  of  mind  nor  sense.  But  the  mirth 
which  has  its  seat  in  the  sense  of  humor  is  one  of  the 
heaven-given  gifts  of  mankind. 

Nobody  has  yet  given  a  satisfactory  definition  of 
humor.  But  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  humor 
springs  from  sympathy,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
laughter  and  tears  are  so  closely  associated.  It  has 
its  springs  deep  in  the  feelings,  and  becomes  humor 
of  the  highest  ends  and  value  to  human  happiness 
when  it  springs  from  the  happier  and  more  kindly 
emotions.  So  it  is  in  the  feelings  that  we  look  for  -the 
expression  of  humor. 

But  these  feelings  are  those  which  we  call  the  in- 
tellectual emotions,  meaning  by  this  that  we  see  the 
ludicrous  or  mirthful  part  of  any  situation,  and  by 
the  very  contrast  we  are  moved  to  laughter.  But  not 
\f  there  is  anything  vicious  or  unhealthful  about  it! 
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You  can  laugh  when  you  see  a  man  tumble  down  a 
stairway  with  a  hod  of  coal  rolling  over  him,  if  you 
know  he  is  not  hurt.  But  the  moment  you  know  he 
is  injured  your  laughter  changes  to  tears.  The  laugh- 
ter that  cannot  instantly  become  tears  is  dangerous 
laughter ! 

What  makes  humor  so  valuable  to  the  human  race 
is  that  it  takes  off  the  tension  from  the  cares  of  life, 
and  relieves  the  nervous  pressure  which  the  burdens 
of  life  naturally  cause.  It  differs  from  what  we  call 
pleasure  because  it  has  a  lighter  touch  and  does  not 
in  itself  exhaust  us  as  our  pleasures  often  do.  Pleas- 
ure itself  is  one  of  the  burdens  of  life  when  it  takes 
a  heavy  toll  of  the  feelings.  That  is  the  reason  why 
it  should  never  exceed  the  serious  business  of  life. 

Humor  is  the  great  balance  wheel  by  which  we 
keep  correct  relations  with  many  things  at  the  same 
time.  But  this  comes  because  the  mind  is  trained 
to  see  it,  and  this  itself  is  a  funny  idea  because  the 
notion  of  training  anybody  to  see  and  understand  fun 
is  funny !  But  it  is  a  kind  of  fact  nevertheless.  We 
learn  this  as  we  learn  other  things  by  experience  with 
it.  We  cannot  learn  to  be  joke-makei^,  but  by  ob- 
servation, and  especially  by  a  keen  understanding  of 
what  goes  on  around  us,  we  can  get  a  sense  of  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  mirth-making. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  learned  as  you  master  a  problem 
in  algebra  or  a  question  in  grammar.  Genuine  mirth 
is  in  the  soul.  It  is  in  the  kindly  associations  of  the 
heart  which  make  us  enter  really  into  the  experiences 
of  others,  and  because  of  our  detachment  from  them 
we  can  see  what  often  they  cannot  see  themselves.  It 
is  a  very  different  thing  to  laugh  with  our  friends 
from  laughing  at  them.     In  a  similar  w^ay  it  is  a  joy 
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to  have  the  sympathies  which  understand  mirth  of  the 
harmless  kind. 

We  can  best  understand  humor  by  showing  what 
does  not  enter  into  it.  It  has,  for  example,  nothing 
of  brutality  in  it.  You  poke  your  finger  into  your 
friend's  ribs  gently,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  joke.  You 
poke  a  pitchfork  into  him  and  it  is  cruelty.  Well,  the 
same  thing  can  be  done  with  words.  You  can  gently 
make  fun  with  your  friends,  and  it  is  pleasure  to  all 
concerned.  You  can  use  sharp  words  and  bitter 
speeches,  and  the  fun  is  lost  in  the  brutality.  People 
who  are  gifted  in  sharp  speech  are  often  in  danger 
of  abusing  it ! 

When  the  sense  of  humor  springs  from  sympathy, 
and  the  feelings  are  kindly  and  the  mind  glows  with 
brotherliness  and  the  feeling  of  mutuality,  you  may 
be  sure  that  you  have  the  humor  which  is  worth  while. 
When  it  leaves  you  with  the  feeling  of  victory,  espe- 
cially with  the  feeling  of  self -appreciation,  you  have 
reason  to  suspect  it.  To  help  the  world  by  healthy, 
happy  laughter  is  to  be  a  benefactor  to  mankind.  To 
give  it  pain  by  your  own  laughter,  or  the  laughter 
you  cause,  is  to  cause  iron  to  enter  into  the  soul.  A 
blow  is  easier  to  bear  than  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
bitter  mirth.  Humor  is  a  great  tool  for  happiness, 
but  a  sharp  weapon  for  enmity. 

IMAGINATION 

Next  to  a  well-trained  mind  and  a  sound  memory 
there  is  nothing  so  useful  as  the  imao:ination.  Our 
modem  world  is  much  afraid  of  imaginative  people, 
unless  they  be  story-writers  or  play- writers,  but  in 
the  practical  life  of  the  world  nothing  is  so  fitted  to 
add  to  the  joys  and  satisfactions  of  life.     If  you  want 
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to  see  the  practical  proof  of  this,  just  notice  the  fact 
that  children,  who  are  the  happiest  portion  of  the 
community,  are  also  the  most  imaginative.  Of  them 
it  may  be  said  that  having  no  serious  dealing  with  real 
life  as  yet,  they  take  it  out  in  imagining  things.  But 
this  is  exactly  what  adult  persons  should  do,  and  the 
gift  of  imagination  should  never  be  lost.  Unfortu- 
nately, for  many  people  it  is  lost  too  early  in  life. 

Have  you  ever  reflected  upon  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  beautiful  things  in  this  world  began  in  some- 
body's imagination?  When  you  look  out  on  a  land- 
scape, or  when  you  see  a  beautiful  building,  or  when- 
ever you  gaze  on  a  picture  which  moves  you,  just 
remember  that  all  these  things  had  to  exist  in  some- 
body's imagination  before  you  ever  could  have  the 
idea  or  the  emotions  which  you  feel  at  anv  one  of  them. 

The  savage  has  imagination,  of  course,  but  from 
all  that  we  know  about  it  he  has  little  or  nothing  of 
the  sense  of  beauty  because  he  has  not  trained  his 
mind,  and  the  sense  of  beauty  is  an  intellectual  mat- 
ter. Nobody  sees  beauty  naturally.  Even  the  land- 
scape about  which  I  have  just  spoken  had  to  be  pointed 
out  as  beautiful,  and  we  all  had  to  be  trained  to  see 
its  beauty  before  we  became  aware  of  it. 

As  the  race  has  advanced  we  have  appropriated 
these  things  by  being  constantly  in  the  presence  of 
them,  so  that  we  often  think  we  are  born  with  them. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  People  who  have  never  seen 
beautiful  things  are  astonished  or  bewildered  by  them, 
but  they  do  not  at  once  see  their  beauty  till  this  is 
shown  by  contrast  with  other  things.  From  these  we 
gradually  build  up  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  by  con- 
trast we  call  some  things  beautiful  and  others  not. 

But  the  value  of  the  imagination  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  through  the  mind,  we  can  call  to  our  aid  in 
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times  when  the  real  things  are  not  present  the  mental 
pictures  of  them,  and  live  in  the  joy  of  the  mental 
picture  till  we  get  away  from  the  unhandsome  reali- 
ties in  which  we  find  ourselves.  It  is  one  of  the 
fortunate  endowments  of  the  human  mind  that  we 
are  thus  enabled  to  endure  many  things  which  are  not 
only  unpleasing,  but  hard  to  bear,  because  we  see 
through  the  present  to  the  future  with  the  eye  of  the 
mind. 

Many  a  man  can  do  hard  and  dreary  work  be- 
cause he  has  in  mind  the  home  to  which  he  will  go 
afterward,  and  the  wife  and  children  for  whom  he  is 
toiling.  Many  young  men  and  women  can  go  through 
dreary  and  often  distressing  preparations  for  the 
home  and  comforts  which  the  imagination  sees  at  the 
end  of  the  labor.  If  it  were  not  for  this  ability  to 
conjure  up  the  future,  and  see  the  attainment  of  the 
things  which  we  long  for  as  accomplished,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  we  could  carry  through  most  of  the  things 
we  must  do  in  life. 

Imagination  makes  for  us  our  ideals,  and  by  these 
ideals  we  frame  our  conduct,  undertake  our  work,  and 
bear  our  pains,  looking  for  the  final  realization  of 
what  we  think  are  our  ''dreams."  But  they  are  not 
dreams  in  the  sense  that  they  have  no  reality,  because 
our  labor  can  make  them  realities.  The  student  at  his 
work  getting  an  education,  the  toiler  in  many  fields, 
the  architect,  the  sculptor,  the  painter— all  these  see 
the  finished  work  in  their  imagination,  and  the  glory 
which  will  come  with  it.  Hence  they  can  work  on  and 
be  patient  and  faithful  till  they  see  the  dream  coming 
true. 

Almost  every  work  of  art  comes  into  being  this 
way.  But  so  also  do  the  great  mechanical  triumphs, 
and  the  marvelous  machines  by  which  modern  life  has 
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become  transformed.  The  culture  of  the  imagination 
is  one  of  the  greatest  tools  of  service  and  power  that 
man  has.  By  it  he  makes  what  is  unpleasant  pleas- 
ing, because  he  surrounds  it  with  rainbows  of  hope 
and  pleasure.  By  it  he  endures  pain  and  transforms 
it  into  satisfaction.  By  it  he  takes  the  unpromising 
things  of  life,  and  changes  them  into  the  pure  gold  of 
peace  and  joy.  Many  people  are  made  happy  by 
imagining  what  heaven  will  be  like.  But  more  people 
would  be  made  happy  by  imagining  what  the  earth 
would  be  if  we  had  peace  and  good  will  and  brother- 
hood and  mutual  burden-bearing,  and  then  working 
to  make  that  dream  a  reality ! 

THOROUGHNESS 

The  great  cause  of  failure  in  life  is  the  want  of 
thoroughness.  By  this  we  mean  the  ability  to  ''see  a 
thing  through."  This  does  not  mean  to  ''get 
through,"  but  to  work  it  to  its  logical  and  necessary 
finish.  It  is  probable  that  the  greatest  number  of 
failures  in  almost  all  callings  in  life  are  due  to  the 
want  of  this  quality  of  mind  and  will.  Out  of  every 
thousand  complaints  that  are  not  based  upon  positive 
defects  of  moral  character  probably  ninety  per  cent 
are  based  on  want  of  thoroughness. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  human 
beings,  though  their  lives  must  be  spent  in  learning  to 
obey  orders,  never  master  the  fact.  In  every  walk  of 
life,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  this  vice  of  leaving 
things  in  an  unsettled  or  unfinished  state  has  caused 
results  which,  if  tabulated,  would  astound  the  world. 
It  has  caused  not  only  the  personal  disasters  which 
we  know  about,  but  has  caused  monumental  changes 
of  history. 
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It  will  probably  come  as  a  strange  fact  to  many  of 
those  who  read  this  that  England  lost  her  American 
colonies  because  a  single  public  official  did  his  work 
in  a  slovenly  way.  In  other  w^ords,  he  did  not  see  his 
work  to  the  finish,  and  when  he  got  round  to  it  again 
the  deed  was  done.  It  is  worth  while  to  tell  the  story 
itself. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  Lord  Germain  was 
the  official  of  the  English  War  Office  who  had  charge 
of  the  instructions  in  the  conduct  of  the  English  plan 
of  campaign.  A  plan  was  prepared  which  provided 
that  General  Burgoyne  should  march  to  Saratoga  with 
his  five  thousand  troops,  and  that  General  William 
How^e,  who  was  in  New  York,  should  march  northward 
and  effect  a  junction  with  him,  and  that  together  they 
should  overwhelm  General  Gates  and  the  American 
army  and  thus  settle  the  campaign  in  the  north. 

But  Lord  Germain  was  intending  to  spend  a  week- 
end in  the  country,  and  because  the  orders  to  General 
Howe  were  not  "fair-copied,"  that  is,  carefully 
recorded,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  see  them  through 
and  miss  his  week-end  in  the  country,  he  went  off, 
leaving  them  unsigned,  and  when  he  got  back  the 
orders  were  forgotten.  Thus  General  Burgoyne  found 
himself  at  Saratoga,  facing  fifteen  thousand  Ameri- 
cans, and  had  to  surrender,  and  Creasy  calls  this  one 
of  the  fifteen  decisive  battles  of  the  world  because  the 
American  Revolution  turned  upon  it,  and  it  cost  Eng- 
land her  American  colonies. 

History  is  full  of  things  like  this  where  careless- 
ness or  want  of  thoroughness,  for  they  spring  from  the 
same  thing,  has  caused  great  and  sometimes  amazing 
results.  Napoleon  used  to  say  that  he  could  always 
rely  upon  the  w^ant  of  careful  and  thorough  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  enemies,  and  I  have  heard 
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successful  business  men  say  that  they  could  always 
rely  upon  the  same  want  of  thoroughness  in  their  com- 
petitors. 

This  quality  is  purely  a  matter  of  practice  and 
habit.  It  begins  in  early  youth,  and  distinctly  allied 
with  it  are  many  of  the  most  important  things  in  life. 
In  the  week  after  a  great  steamboat  disaster  in  New 
York  City,  where  hundreds  of  lives  had  been  lost,  and 
when  it  might  be  supposed  every  steamer  carrying 
passengers  would  have  overhauled  its  equipment  in  the 
matter  of  life-saving  apparatus,  time  having  been 
given  for  such  overhauling,  it  was  still  found  that  the 
vast  majority  of  these  steamers  had  not  made  any- 
thing like  adequate  provision.  The  sinking  of  the 
great  Titanic  was  a  monumental  illustration  of  the 
want  of  thoroughness. 

Haste  is  one  great  cause  of  this  vice  of  careless- 
ness and  want  of  thoroughness.  The  anxiety  to  get 
over  with  a  thing  tends  to  slovenliness  and  all  that 
this  brings  in  its  train.  Love  of  ease  and  shirking  of 
hard  tasks  also  help  to  bring  the  same  result.  But 
there  is  nothing,  in  the  long  run,  so  costly  in  time, 
strength,  and  happiness,  as  want  of  thorough-going 
attention  to  details,  which  is  what  thoroughness  really 
is.  In  fact,  Napoleon,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of 
him,  in  this  respect  was  a  model.  That  is  why  he  be- 
came the  master  of  Europe.  But  to  proceed  without 
haste,  and  without  overlooking  the  smallest  detail  of 
any  given  piece  of  work,  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
satisfaction  always,  and  sometimes  of  greatness  and 
power. 

NATURE  AND  BOOKS 

We  have  only  just  begun  to  realize  what  nature 
means  and  are  gradually  trying  to  find  out  what  it 
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may  mean  for  us  all  in  happiness,  peace  and  comfort. 
But  we  should  not  be  deceived  in  this  matter.  Men 
roamed  over  the  earth  for  centuries  without  ever  gain- 
ing the  slightest  appreciation  of  nature,  and  many 
millions  are  still  ignorant  of  her  message  to  the  heart 
and  soul  of  man.  For  it  must  be  understood  that 
what  we  call  ''nature"  is  not  necessarily  the  friend 
of  man,  and  is  such  only  when  man  himself  has  made 
himself  capable  of  making  nature  his  friend. 

The  millions  of  savages,  as  I  was  just  saying,  who 
roamed  the  earth  saw  nature,  but  it  had  no  messages 
for  them  except  those  which  are  born  of  fear  and 
pain.  The  things  which  they  did  not  understand  they 
feared;  and  their  want  of  understanding  of  nature's 
ways  made  them  suffer  pain  and  hunger  and  death. 
The  earlier  stages  of  civilization  had  something  like 
the  same  experience.  When  we  look  at  the  well- 
ordered  life  of  today,  bad  as  some  of  its  features  are, 
and  compare  it  with  the  sufferings  of  the  untutored 
savage  we  understand  that  nature  must  be  understood 
to  be  a  friend,  otherwise  she  is  an  enemy. 

Heat  and  cold  are  attributes  of  nature,  and  men 
die  of  both.  But  we  have  learned  how  to  protect  our- 
selves against  both.  Crops  do  not  grow  without  culti- 
vation and  care.  Food  does  not  spring  out  of  the 
ground  without  effort.  Nature  is  ready  to  do  these 
things  for  her  friends.  But  she  does  not  do  them  for 
those  who  do  not  understand  her.  When  we  speak  of 
nature  as  though  she  were  ready  to  do  anything  for 
everybody,  we  do  not  speak  clearly  or  truthfully, 
because  nature  is  very  jealous,  and  gives  her  gifts 
only  to  those  who  deserve  them. 

The  love  of  nature  therefore  begins  in  the  mind 
and  soul  of  man,  and  finds  expression  in  what  he  doei| 
to  her  and  for  her.     If  he  gives  her  an  adequate  ex- 
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change  in  brains  and  devotion  she  will  give  him  won- 
derful returns,  but  she  has  nothing  for  the  idler.  So 
when  people  say  they  "love  nature,"  they  must  ex- 
plain what  they  mean.  Love  of  nature  means  that 
you  are  willing  to  do  for  her  as  much  as  she  is  willing 
to  do  for  you!  She  always  gives  you  an  abundant 
return  for  the  evidence  of  your  love.  But  she  has 
cruel  disappointments  and  sorrows  for  those  who  trifle 
with  her. 

Man  has  to  subdue  her,  and  this  subjugation  has 
to  be  the  loving  conquest  of  one  who  not  only  wants 
to  make  her  his  servant,  but  also  wants  to  preserve 
for  her  her  power  and  strength.  That  is  the  meaning 
of  what  we  call,  in  these  days,  conservation.  When 
men  ruthlessly  cut  down  the  great  forests,  with  no 
thought  of  planting  young  trees  to  replace  the  trees 
they  cut  down,  they  found  after  a  while  that  they  had 
so  insulted  nature  that  she  yielded  them  disasters 
and  trouble  in  floods  and  fresliets.  But  when  they 
loved  her,  studied  her  ways,  and  gave  to  her  what  was 
due  her,  she  was  generous  as  before. 

The  true  lover  of  nature  is  almost  always  a  true 
lover  of  books.  I  have  never  seen  a  nature-lover  who 
was  not  also  a  book-lover.  I  think  it  is  possible  to  be 
a  book-lover  without  being  a  nature-lover,  but  not 
the  other  way.  This  is  true  because  the  book  can  go 
into  many  places,  and  into  dark  corners  where  human 
beings  live,  where  the  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  nature  is  not  possible,  as  in  the  crowded  cities  and 
similar  places.  But  the  lover  of  nature  will  almost 
always  be  a  lover  of  books. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this,  too.  It  is  not  possible 
for  the  great  lovers  of  beauty  and  power  in  nature  to 
keep  their  joy  to  themselves,  as  indeed  no  great  gift 
can  be  selfishly  administered  long  at  a  time.     There- 
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fore  they  have  written  their  appreciation  in  books, 
and  out  of  these  men  have  learned  the  story  of  nature 's 
ways,  and  her  habits,  and  her  storehouses  of  plenty, 
and  her  choice  treasures,  and  have  cultivated  her. 
Thus  the  key  to  nature  is  usually  a  book.  The  songs 
of  poets,  the  descriptions  of  the  simple  and  beautiful 
life,  the  joys  of  those  who  have  heard  the  notes  of 
the  wildest  birds  and  told  us  about  them,  these  have 
opened  to  us  the  heart  of  nature,  and  let  us  see  what 
is  there.  If  you  want  to  know  nature,  know  books. 
If  you  want  to  know  books,  know  nature,  for  these 
two  are  twins  in  the  mind  and  spirit  and  each  loves 
and  craves  the  companionship  of  the  other.  The  mind 
that  is  fertile  in  book-knowledge  will  be  readiest  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  look  with 
the  keenest  and  friendliest  eye  upon  her  counte- 
nance. 


THE    PROFESSOR    OF    SIGNS 

HE  Spaniards  were  the  first  people  to  under- 
take the  education  of  those  who  were  born 
deaf  and  dumb.  They  brought  this  to  the 
level  of  a  science  long  before  the  work  had 
been  touched  in  any  other  European  countries.  They 
established  professorships  and  institutions  in  which  a 
highly  developed  language  of  signs  was  taught  to  the 
unfortunates  who  were  unable  to  hear  as  did  other 
people. 

The  story  of  the  professor  of  signs  who  was  sent 
to  England  to  investigate  the  work  which  was  being 
done  in  this  direction  there  is  one  of  the  most  amusing 
we  have. 

The  professor  of  signs  was  also  the  ambassador  to 
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England,  and  soon  after  he  had  presented  his  creden- 
tials he  inquired  where  he  could  find  the  most  illus- 
trious English  professor  with  whom  he  might  confer. 
He  was  extremely  anxious,  he  said,  to  know  what 
progress  a  nation  like  England  had  made  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  king,  to  whom  he  was  talking,  did  not  like  to 
admit  that  there  had  been  nothing  done  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  replied  that  the  most  illustrious  professor 
was  to  be  found  at  Aberdeen,  naming  the  most  remote 
university  he  could.  Much  to  his  surprise,  the  am- 
bassador was  delighted  with  the  information,  and 
begged  leave  to  absent  himself  from  court  in  order 
that  he  might  make  a  visit  to  this  gentleman. 

When  he  learned  of  this,  the  king  sent  a  messenger 
to  Aberdeen  to  beg  the  authorities  there  to  provide 
a  professor  for  the  situation.  The  learned  dons  made 
haste,  for  the  Spaniard  was  only  a  short  distance  in 
the  rear  of  the  royal  messenger,  and  persuaded  a  one- 
eyed  butcher  to  assume  the  gown  of  a  professor  for 
the  occasion. 

This  had  scared}^  been  done  when  the  Spaniard 
arrived,  and  asked  for  a  conversation  with  the  sup- 
posed professor. 

When  he  returned  from  Aberdeen  the  ambassador 
was  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  his  colleague. 

''Your  professor  is  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
I  have  ever  encountered,"  he  declared.  ''The  pro- 
found and  thoughtful  character  of  his  remarks  has 
filled  me  with  the  greatest  admiration  and  delight.  I 
am  well  repaid  for  the  labor  of  the  journey." 

"What  did  you  talk  about?"  inquired  the  king, 
curious  to  hear  what  had  taken  place. 

"I  held  up  one  finger,"  the  ambassador  began, 
"signifying  that  there  is  but  one  God.    He  answered 
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by  raising  two  fingers,  to  show  that  there  are  two 
personalities,  the  Father  and  the  Son.  I  lifted  three 
fingers,  to  represent  the  Holy  Trinity,  to  which  he 
replied  by  clenching  his  fist,  thus  replying  that  these 
three  are  one. 

"I  lifted  an  orange,  to  say  that  God  gives  us  the 
luxuries  as  well  as  the  necessities  of  life,  but  he,  with 
a  noble  gesture,  raised  a  loaf  of  oaten  bread,  as  an 
answer  that  he  who  has  the  necessities  of  life  need  ask 
nothing  more  from  heaven. ' ' 

This  story  so  startled  the  king  that  he  sent  to  Aber- 
deen to  find  out  the  other  side  of  the  matter.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  get  the  butcher's  side  of  the  story.  He 
was  far  less  suave  and  courtly  in  his  explanation  than 
the  Spaniard. 

"He  held  up  one  finger,"  he  began,  "as  much  as 
to  say,  'You  have  but  one  eye.'  I  held  up  two,  to 
let  him  know  that  my  one  was  as  good  as  his  two.  At 
that  he  held  up  three  fingers,  meaning,  'There  are 
three  eyes  between  us.'  I  could  hardly  stand  that, 
and  I  doubled  up  my  fist  to  hit  him,  as  I  'd  have  done 
but  for  your  reverence. 

"He  held  up  an  orange,  as  if  he  wanted  to  say, 
'Your  cold,  beggarly  country  can't  produce  the  like 
of  this,'  but  there  I  gave  him  as  good  as  he  sent,  for 
I  pulled  out  a  piece  of  oat  bread,  so  that  he  should 
know  that  people  raised  on  that  could  beat  the  armies 
he  could  send  against  them. ' ' 
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THE  POT  OF  BROTH 

N  old  Irish  mendicant  priest  was  trudging 
along  the  road  toward  a  village  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  island.  He  was  a  fellow  with 
an  open,  pleasant  face,  and  a  twinkling  blue 
eye  which  rarely  failed  to  charm  the  women  with 
whom  he  talked. 

The  road  was  very  dusty,  and  as  he  looked  ahead, 
he  realized  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
reach  the  next  town  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  It 
was  nearly  noon,  and  he  felt  the  pangs  of  hunger  in- 
side him.  The  question  was,  where  to  find  something 
to  eat.  His  quick  eye  roamed  over  the  country-side 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  house  where  some  hospitable 
woman  might  be  induced  to  give  him  a  meal. 

Not  far  away  there  stood  a  cottage,  evidently  that 
of  a  farmer,  and  not  more  wretched  than  the  majority 
of  such  huts.  He  could  faintly  hear  the  cries  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  bustle  that  goes  on  in  a  farmyard. 
Accordingly,  he  bent  his  steps  in  that  direction. 

After  fifteen  minutes'  walking,  he  reached  the 
house.  Inside  was  an  old  woman,  comfortably  seated 
by  the  peat  fire,  and  a  young  woman,  who  was  hard  at 
work  preparing  dinner.  The  mendicant  knocked  at 
the  door. 

' '  And  who  may  that  be  ? "  called  the  young  woman, 
as  she  continued  her  work. 

''Only  a  poor  friar,"  answered  he,  as  she  opened 
the  door  to  him.  ''I  beg  you  to  let  me  rest  by  your 
fire  a  few  moments." 

"You  can't  have  anything  to  eat,  though," 
quavered  the  old  woman  from  her  chair.  ''That's 
what  all  you  people  want,  something  to  eat  and  noth- 
ing to  pay  for  it." 
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The  friar  laughed  at  this  speech.  ''Nothing  like 
it,  old  dame,"  he  replied  gaily.  "To  be  sure,  I 
haven't  money  to  pay  with,  but  there  are  things  as 
good  or  better." 

'*Ay,  I  know  all  about  your  charms  and  spells," 
sniffed  the  old  woman,  ' '  but  as  ye  have  a  civil  tongue 
in  your  head,  ye  can  stay  with  us  for  dinner,  and 
we  '11  talk  of  payment  after. ' ' 

In  a  little  while  they  were  sitting  down  to  a  dinner 
of  potatoes  and  eggs,  and  the  friar  enlivened  the  meal 
with  his  tales  of  where  he  had  been  and  what  he  had 
seen,  until  the  afternoon  was  so  far  advanced  that 
the  younger  woman  set  about  preparing  supper  for 
her  husband,  who  was  returning  from  the  market  that 
evening.  She  complained  that  she  had  nothing  to 
please  him  particularly. 

''There's  a  chance  for  you  that  know  so  much," 
said  the  old  woman.  ' '  If  you  could  help  her  to  some- 
thing fine  and  good  for  her  man  this  night,  ye'd  be 
earning  your  food." 

' '  That  I  can, ' '  laughed  the  friar,  ' '  but  I  must  stay 
the  night  with  you  if  I  do  it.  How  would  you  like 
a  soup  to  set  before  your  man,  the  like  of  which  3^ou 
never  tasted  before?  It's  a  magic  stone  I've  got 
that  will  do  all  this  with  the  proper  care. ' ' 

Both  women  were  eagerly  vying  together  as  to 
which  should  be  more  hospitable.  The  friar  took  a 
small  stone  from  his  pocket,  and  fingered  it  lovingly. 

"Do  ye  see  anything  remarkable  in  this?"  he 
asked. 

"Never  a  thing,"  answered  the  women.  "Is  that 
your  stone  ? ' ' 

The  friar  turned  to  the  young  woman.  He  as- 
sumed a  tone  of  command.  ' '  Bring  a  pot  of  water  and 
set  it  on  the  fire,  *  *  he  ordered  her. 
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She  obeyed,  and  when  the  big  kettle  was  placed 
over  the  fire,  she  watched  in  superstitious  awe  while 
he  carefully  dropped  the  stone  into  the  boiling  water. 

''You  must  not  look  at  it,"  he  told  her,  "or  the 
charm  will  vanish."  She  promised,  and  for  a  few 
moments  there  was  silence  while  she  busied  herself 
with  the  household  duties.    Then  the  friar  spoke. 

''Give  me  a  bit  of  salt,"  he  said.  "It  will  help 
the  broth." 

Another  interval  followed.  The  good  wife  was 
busily  peeling  the  potatoes  for  dinner.  "  A  bit  of  that 
would  help  the  soup, ' '  suggested  the  friar,  as  he  held 
out  his  hand  for  the  vegetables,  and  carefully  slipped 
them  into  the  pot  mthout  looking  inside. 

There  was  a  space  during  which  the  two  women 
listened  admiringly  to  the  bubbling  of  the  liquid  in 
the  pot.     Once  more  the  friar  spoke. 

"That's  a  likely  young  cock  out  there,"  he  said. 
"If  ye  should  kill  him,  and  put  him  with  the  rest, 
'twould  make  a  grand  bit  of  broth."  The  two  women 
were  very  much  excited  by  this  time,  and  they  set 
about  dressing  the  cock  with  all  haste.  By  the  time 
they  had  him  ready,  the  pot  was  further  enriched  by 
the  addition  of  some  onions  and  a  bit  of  carrot.  The 
chicken  was  dropped  in  with  all  due  ceremony,  and 
once  more  they  sat  down  to  wait. 

Presently  the  master  of  the  house  returned,  to  sniff 
the  odor  of  a  marvelous  broth,  and  to  listen  with  wide 
eyes  to  the  tale  of  the  magic  stone.  His  supper  that 
night  was  a  feast. 

In  the  morning  the  friar  prepared  to  go  on  his 
journey.  But  first  he  asked  the  return  of  his  stone. 
At  this  point  the  people  were  importunate.  Would 
he  not  sell  them  the  stone  ?  They  could  w^ell  afford  to 
pay  for  it,  and  they  would  gladly  do  so.    He  appeared 
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to  hesitate.  Then,  as  if  he  was  conferring  a  great 
favor,  he  announced  that  he  would  part  with  the  stone 
for  a  sum  of  money,  as  a  reward  for  their  hospitable 
treatment  of  him.  They  paid  him,  and  he  started 
away  with  the  price  of  a  night 's  lodging  safely  tucked 
away  in  his  wallet. 

Needless  to  say  when  the  good  wife  tried  to  make 
broth  again  she  was  not  as  successful  as  before,  but 
she  never  understood  the  trick.  She  supposed  that 
she  had  omitted  some  one  of  the  many  precautions 
of  which  the  friar  had  told  her,  and  that  the  wicked 
fairies  had  removed  the  powers  of  the  stone  in 
revenge. 

HABIB,    PRINCE    OF    ARABIA 

NE  of  the  less  familiar  stories  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  is  the  tale  of  the  illustrious  Prince 
Habib. 

Habib  was  the  only  son  of  an  Arab  chief 
and  his  favorite  wife.  He  was  born  to  them  in  their 
old  age,  after  they  had  despaired  of  an  heir,  so  they 
dedicated  him  to  God  from  his  infancy.  It  was  proph- 
esied of  him  that  if  he  survived  many  dangers,  he 
would  become  a  notable  king. 

His  father  entrusted  the  education  of  Habib  to  an 
old  tutor,  who  was  very  wise  and  learned.  He  taught 
the  boy  to  know  all  sorts  of  plants  and  their  uses,  and 
showed  him  how  to  hunt  and  attend  to  all  his  wants 
wherever  he  might  be.  As  the  boy  grew  up,  he  be- 
came noted  for  his  bravery  and  strength. 

When  he  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  while  he  was 

with  his  tutor  at  a  little  retreat  which  they  had  built 

together,  he  saw  a  monstrous  bird  fly  down  into  the 

enclosure.    When  it  had  alighted,   a  beautiful  girl 

Vol.  vni — 18 
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stepped  out  of  a  chair  which  was  hung  between  its 
legs,  and  began  to  bewail  her  sad  fate.  At  the  sight 
of  her,  Habib  fell  madly  in  love  with  her,  and  he 
rushed  out  of  the  bushes,  and  begged  her  to  let  him 
help  her  if  it  was  a  task  for  a  mortal. 

In  answer  to  his  question,  she  told  him  that  she 
was  called  Dorathil-goase,  and  was  the  queen  of  the 
Seven  Isles,  which,  however,  had  been  stolen  from  her 
by  a  wicked  genie  and  his  followers,  and  her  faithful 
servants  had  been  subjected  to  the  most  horrible  cruel- 
ties. She  begged  him  to  help  her,  but  told  him  that 
in  order  to  do  so;  he  must  first  go  to  the  caves  of  Mount 
Caucasus,  where  were  hidden  the  sacred  relics  of 
King  Solomon,  on  which  were  engraved  the  magic 
word  which  all  these  rebellious  genies  were  obliged  to 
obey.  As  she  finished  her  tale,  an  impatient  move- 
ment of  the  bird  warned  her  that  it  was  time  to  go, 
and,  after  begging  Habib  to  do  his  best  for  her,  she 
was  carried  away. 

When  she  had  gone,  Habib  hastened  to  his  tutor 
with  the  story  of  his  adventure.  The  tutor  was  not 
surprised. 

''I  knew  of  it  long  ago,"  he  answered,  ''and  be- 
cause I  knew  that  you  were  destined  to  do  this  great 
deed,  I  have  taught  you  the  many  things  which  you 
have  learned.  The  time  is  coming  when  you  must 
make  your  way  without  my  help.  You  must  first  go 
to  Mount  Caucasus,  and  there  you  will  learn  how  to 
undertake  this  task." 

When  he  had  finished  these  words  the  old  tutor 
stopped  from  sheer  exhaustion;  in  a  few  hours  it 
became  evident  that  he  was  very  ill,  and  not  long 
after  he  died.  Habib  returned  to  his  parents,  very 
sadly,  but  he  told  them  of  the  visit  he  had  received, 
and  begged  them  to  let  him  set  out.    They  consented, 
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reluctantly,  and  provided  a  strong  guard  of  men  to 
accompany  him. 

Now  these  men  soon  grew  tired  of  the  journey 
through  the  desert,  and  dared  not  go  on,  but,  knowing 
that  Habib  would  never  turn  back,  they  decided  to 
kill  him  as  he  slept.  One,  however,  persuaded  them  to 
give  him  a  sleeping  draught,  and  leave  him  asleep. 
This  was  done,  and  when  he  waked,  Habib  found  him- 
self alone  in  the  desert,  without  food  or  drink.  Here 
he  was  nearly  devoured  by  a  hungry  lioness,  whom  he 
managed  to  kill ;  and  when  he  found  her  lair  he  made 
it  his  own,  dried  her  flesh  in  the  sun  for  food,  used 
her  skin  for  a  rug,  and  caught  the  dew  in  her  skull. 
He  existed  in  this  fashion  for  a  little  while ;  but  one 
day,  as  he  sat  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  he  saw  a  great 
bird  flying  toward  him.  This  lighted  beside  him,  and 
proved  to  have  a  seat  between  its  legs.  No  sooner  had 
Habib  mounted  than  the  bird  flew  off  toward  Mount 
Caucasus. 

As  he  entered  the  caves,  Habib  was  surprised  to 
see  his  old  tutor  coming  toward  him.  The  old  man 
was  a  genie,  and  he  was  once  more  allowed  to  help  his 
old  pupil.  He  led  him  into  the  treasure  chamber, 
where  were  the  arms  of  Solomon,  and  told  Habib  to 
learn  the  inscription  on  them,  for  all  the  genies  were 
obliged  to  obey  this  charm.  Then  he  explained  what 
Habib  would  need  to  do  to  conquer  the  rebels,  and 
started  him  on  his  way. 

Habib  found  himself  on  the  shore  of  a  sea  which 
was  raging  with  a  tempest.  This  was  raised  by  one 
of  the  rebels.  Nothing  daunted,  he  set  about  making 
a  raft,  and  put  out  from  shore.  A  mighty  wave  over- 
turned him,  and  he  knew  nothing  more  until  he  waked 
to  find  three  beautiful  maidens  bending  over  him. 
They  thought  that  he  was  still  asleep,  and  from  their 
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talk  he  found  that  they  were  sea-nymphs  who  had 
rescued  him,  and  who  knew  all  about  his  adventure, 
and  wished  to  help  him.  They,  too,  were  suffering 
from  the  same  rebellious  genies,  one  of  whom  took  the 
form  of  a  dolphin. 

The  sea-maiden  made  a  raft  for  Habib,  and  with 
their  help  he  met  and  conquered  the  first  monster. 
This  left  six  others,  and  one  by  one  he  vanquished 
them,  and  set  free  the  people  whom  they  had  impris- 
oned. In  one  castle  he  found  the  mistress,  a  lady 
with  beautiful  golden  hair,  shut  up  in  a  cage,  because 
she  would  not  return  the  love  of  the  odious  monster 
who  had  conquered  the  island. 

At  last  the  seven  isles  were  free  from  the  tyrants, 
and  Habib  was  married  to  Dorathil-goase.  But  he 
was  very  anxious  to  find  out  about  his  parents,  and 
so  he  and  his  wife  set  out  towards  Arabia.  On  the 
way  they  stopped  at  Mount  Caucasus,  where  the  old 
tutor  told  them  what  had  happened.  The  faithless 
escort  had  come  back  to  Habib 's  father  with  a  story 
that  Habib  had  been  killed  by  a  serpent  as  he  slept ; 
and  the  king  in  his  grief  had  wept  so  much  that  his 
eyes  were  quite  blinded.  The  tutor  told  Habib  that 
the  one  person  who  could  cure  his  father  was  Dorathil- 
goase,  and  accordingly  the  young  people  set  out  as 
rapidly  as  possible  for  home. 

When  they  reached  the  place  where  the  Arabian 
court  was  staying,  Habib  disguised  himself  and  his 
wife  as  a  couple  of  physicians,  and  begged  admission 
to  the  queen 's  tent.  There  he  made  himself  known  to 
his  mother  and  arranged  that  the  strange  physician 
should  be  brought  to  the  king.  The  queen  undertook 
to  prepare  the  king  to  find  his  son  alive,  and  next 
morning  was  set  for  the  attempt  to  restore  his  sight. 

Dorathil-goase  did  exactly  as  she  had  been  taught 
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to  do,  and  by  degrees  the  sight  came  back  to  the  old 
king 's  eyes.  When  he  recognized  his  son,  he  was  over- 
joyed, and  eagerly  asked  how  he  had  been  saved. 
Then  he  listened  to  the  whole  story,  and  when  he 
heard  it,  sent  for  the  false  men  who  had  left  the  prince 
to  die  in  the  desert.  They  were  put  to  death  as  they 
deserved,  and  Habib  and  his  parents  lived  happily 
for  many  years,  sometimes  on  the  islands  which  Habib 
had  won  back  for  his  queen,  and  sometimes  in  their 
own  dominions. 


THE   YOUNG   SON    OF   NAPOLEON 

HERE  is  no  more  pitiful  story  in  all  history 
than  that  of  the  young  son  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  and  his  life  at  the  Austrian  court. 
L'Aiglon,  as  he  was  called,  was  the  little 
son  of  Marie  Louise  and  Napoleon,  created  King  of 
Rome  at  his  birth,  and  the  apple  of  his  father's  eye. 
After  the  victory  over  Napoleon,  and  after  his  banish- 
ment to  St.  Helena,  the  child  was  taken  with  his 
mother  to  the  Austrian  court,  where  he  could  be 
brought  up  under  the  eye  of  his  grandfather,  who  was 
one  of  Napoleon's  bitterest  enemies. 

It  was  decided  that  the  little  boy  should  be  kept 
in  complete  ignorance  of  his  father's  life  and  con- 
quests, lest  he  develop  some  of  the  same  capability  and 
talent  for  empire-building.  There  were  plenty  of 
Bonapartists,  old  soldiers  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  po- 
litical leaders,  who  felt  that  there  was  much  to  gain 
from  a  restoration  of  the  Empire,  and  others  who 
were  only  too  ready  to  make  of  the  young  prince  a 
center  for  agitation  and  new  wars,  which  made  it  nec- 
essary to  take  special  care  to  enforce  the  rule  of 
ignorance. 
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As  Marie  Louise  had  little  interest  in  her  husband, 
she  was  easily  brought  to  see  the  desirability  of  this 
plan,  and  she  would  never  tell  her  son  anything  about 
his  father.  The  young  boy,  as  he  grew  older,  became 
very  sensitive  to  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  his 
mother,  and  he  brooded  over  it  so  much  that  his 
health  was  seriously  affected.  As  he  learned  more 
and  more  to  estimate  the  character  of  the  statesmen 
and  courtiers  around  him,  he  began  to  distrust  them 
increasingly. 

For  their  own  part,  the  ministers,  who  were  anx- 
iously watching  lest  some  attempt  might  be  made  to 
make  the  prince  the  center  of  rebellion,  found  their 
task  a  difficult  one.  Once  it  happened  that  an  old 
soldier  who  had  been  with  Napoleon  through  several 
of  his  campaigns  managed  to  gain  employmsnt  about 
the  prince,  and  used  to  tell  him  all  that  he  knr^  of 
his  father's  wars.  Books  were  smuggled  into  tn. 
palace,  and  the  youth  would  read  them  in  secret.  He 
was  passionately  devoted  to  the  memory  of  his  father, 
and  would  bend  all  his  energies  toward  learning  the 
history  of  his  life. 

When  he  became  about  eighteen — he  died  when 
he  was  but  twenty-one — he  began  to  show  signs  of  a 
change  which  pleased  the  statesmen  tremendously. 
LTp  to  that  time  he  had  been  altogether  indifferent  to 
anything  except  his  studies,  and  had  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  gayeties  of  the  court.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  he  showed  signs  of  interest  in  a  charming  dancer 
who  was  delighting  the  court  with  her  grace  and 
beauty. 

Fanny  Elssler  was  only  a  year  older  than  he,  and 
passionately  interested  in  all  that  concerned  Napo- 
leon. She  succeeded  in  captivating  the  prince,  and 
the  statesmen  rejoiced,  for  they  said,  in  their  foolish- 
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ness,  '*A  woman  will  be  the  quickest  means  of  making 
him  forget  his  father. ' '  They  therefore  did  their  best 
to  make  him  see  as  much  of  the  pretty  dancer  as  pos- 
sible, and  arranged  that  he  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  bringing  her  into  the  palace  whenever  he  wished. 
Then  they  rested  content,  sure  that  they  had  at  last 
entrapped  him  exactly  as  the  Philistines  entrapped 
Samson  with  the  lure  of  Delilah. 

There  was  only  one  thing  which  troubled  them. 
The  young  prince  was  gaining  the  forbidden  informa- 
tion with  surprising  accuracy.  The  guards  who  sur- 
rounded him  were  changed,  but  to  no  purpose.  His 
knowledge  of  the  campaigns  which  had  made  his 
father  famous  grew  without  any  apparent  help  from 
outside.  His  interest  in  the  dancer  grew  also,  how- 
ever, and  the  politicians  hoped  to  balance  one  with  the 
other. 

Meanwhile,  what  had  the  prince  really  been  doing  ? 
He  had  discovered  the  interest  in  his  father  which 
filled  the  heart  of  the  devoted  Fanny,  and  had  begged 
her  to  help  him  learn  the  things  he  wished  to  know. 
This  she  readily  agreed  to  do.  The  willingness  of  the 
Austrians  to  connive  at  what  they  supposed  to  be  a 
common  intrigue  made  it  easy  for  them  to  meet  with- 
out suspicion.  But  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  do 
more  than  tell  him  what  she  already  knew,  and  he 
was  wild  with  eagerness  to  know  more.  It  was  out 
of  the  question  for  her  to  bring  books  in  to  him.  They 
would  be  discovered  and  destroyed  by  the  spies  who 
surrounded  the  prince.  But  there  was  another  way, 
and  this  she  took. 

Under  the  cover  of  an  intrigue  with  the  prince, 
she  was  regularly  admitted  to  his  rooms  by  night,  and 
then,  secure  from  observation,  the  two  young  people 
would  settle  down  to  the  serious  business  of  the  eve- 
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ning.  During  the  day  she  had  memorized  long 
passages  from  the  histories  of  his  father's  wars,  and 
these  she  would  repeat  to  him  by  night.  One  can 
imagine  how  intently  he  listened,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  lose  a  word,  and  how  often  he  made  her  re- 
peat over  to  him  the  more  detailed  passages.  In  this 
way  he  learned  the  things  which  were  being  kept  from 
him,  and  did  his  best  to  fit  himself  to  take  the  place 
which  belonged  to  him  by  right. 

His  death  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  restore 
his  father,  as  he  had  hoped,  but  in  telling  the  story  of 
L'Aiglon,  one  must  always  put  beside  the  helpless 
figure  of  the  young  prince  the  name  of  the  dancer, 
Fanny  Elssler,  who  had  the  will  to  put  her  memory 
at  the  service  of  the  boy  who  was  denied  the  knowledge 
he  should  have  had. 


ANDREW  LANG  ON  HIS  BOOKS 

Three  kinds  of  companions,  men,  women,  and  books. 

Were  enough,  said  the  elderly  Sage,  for  his  ends. 
And  the  women  we  deem  that  he  chose  for  their  looks, 
And  the  men  for  their  cellars :  the  books  were  his 
friends : 
''Man  delights  me  not,"  often,  ''nor  woman,"  but 

books 
Are  the  best  of  good  comrades  in  loneliest  nooks. 

For  man  will  be  wrangling — for  woman  will  fret 
About  everything  infinitesimal  small : 

Like  the  Sage  in  our  Plato,  "  I  'm  anxious  to  get 

On  the  side" — on  the  sunnier  side — "of  a  wall." 

Let  the  wind  of  the  world  toss  the  nations  like  rooks, 

If  only  you*ll  leave  me  at  peace  with  my  Books. 
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And  which  are  my  books?    Why,  'tis  much  as  you 
please, 
For  given  'tis  a  book,  it  can  hardly  be  wrong. 
And  Bradshaw  himself  I  can  study  with  ease, 

Though  for  choice  I  might  call  for  a  Sermon  or 
Song; 
And  Locker  on  London,  and  Sala  on  Cooks, 
And  ' '  Tom  Brown, ' '  and  Plotinus,  they  're  all  of  them 
Books. 

There's  Fielding  to  lap  one  in  currents  of  mirth, 
There 's  Herrick  to  sing  of  a  flower  or  a  fay ; 

Or  good  Maitre  Frangoys  to  bring  one  to  earth, 
If  Shelley  or  Coleridge  have  snatched  one  away ; 

There's  Miiller  on  Speech,  there's  Gurney  on  Spooks, 

There's  Tylor  on  Totems,  there's  all  sorts  of  Books. 

There's  roaming  in  regions  where  everyone's  been. 

Encounters  where  no  one  was  ever  before ; 
There's  "Leaves"  from  the  Highlands  we  owe  to  the 
Queen, 
There 's  Holly 's  and  Leo 's  Adventures  in  Kor ; 
There's  Tanner,  who  dwelt  with  Pawnees  and  Chi- 

nooks — 
You  can  cover  a  great  deal  of  country  in  Books. 

There  are  books,  highly  thought  of,  that  nobody  reads, 
There's  Gensius'  dearly  delectable  tome 

On  the  Cannibal — he  on  his  neighbor  who  feeds — 
And  in  blood-red  morocco  'tis  bound,  by  Derome; 

There's  Montaigne  here  (a  Foppens),  there's  Roberts 
(on  Flukes), 

There's  Elzevirs,  Aldines,  and  Gryphius'  Books. 

There's  Bunyan,  there's  Walton,  in  early  editions, 
There's  many  a  quarto  uncommonly  rare ; 
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There 's  quaint  old  Quevedo,  a  dream  with  his  visions ; 

There's  Jonson  the  portly,  and  Burton  the  spare; 

There's   Boston   of    Ettriek,    who   preached    of   the 

"Crooks 
In  the  Lots "  of  us  mortals,  who  bargain  for  Books. 

There 's  Ruskin  to  keep  one  exclaiming, ' '  What  next  ? ' ' 

There 's  Browning  to  puzzle,  and  Gilbert  to  chaff, 
And  "Marcus  Aurelius"  to  soothe  one  if  vexed, 

And  good  Marcus  Tuainus  to  lend  you  a  laugh ; 
And  there's  capital  tomes  that  are  filled  with  fly 

hooks, 
And  I've  frequently  found  them  the  best  kind  of 
Books. 


CHARLES  LAMB  ON  READING 

HALL  I  be  thought  fantastical,  if  I  confess 
that  the  names  of  some  of  our  poets  sound 
sweeter,  and  have  a  finer  relish  to  the  ear — 
to  mine,  at  least — than  that  of  Milton  or  of 
Shakespeare?  It  may  be  that  the  latter  are  more 
staled  and  rung  upon  in  common  discourse.  The 
sweetest  names,  and  which  carry  a  perfume  in  the 
mention,  are  Kit  Marlowe,  Drayton,  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden,  and  Cowley. 

Much  depends  upon  when  and  where  you  read  a 
book.  In  the  five  or  six  impatient  minutes  before  the 
dinner  is  quite  ready,  who  would  think  of  taking  up 
the  Faerie  Queene  for  a  stop-gap,  or  a  volume  of 
Bishop  Andrewes '  sermons  ? 

Milton  almost  requires  a  solemn  service  of  music 
to  be  played  before  you  enter  upon  him.  But  he 
brings  his  music,  to  which,  who  listens,  had  need  bring 
docile  thoughts  and  purged  ears. 
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Winter  evenings — the  world  shut  out — with  less 
of  ceremony  the  gentle  Shakespeare  enters.  At  such 
a  season,  the  Tempest  or  his  own  Winter's  Tale — 

These  two  poets  you  cannot  avoid  reading  aloud — 
to  yourself,  or  (as  it  chances),  to  some  single  person 
listening.  More  than  one,  and  it  degenerates  into  an 
audience. 

Books  of  quick  interest,  that  hurry  on  for  inci- 
dents, are  for  the  eye  to  glide  over  only.  It  will  not 
do  to  read  them  out. 

Charles  Lamb. 


PERDITA'S   BLOSSOMS 

[Perdita  is  seen  welcoming  the  guests  at  the  harvest 
festival,  among  whom  are  Prince  Florizel,  whom 
she  loves,  and  his  father,  Polixenes,  with  the  cour- 
tier, Camillo,  both  in  disguise.] 

Perdita.  Sir,  welcome; 

It  is  my  father 's  will  that  I  should  take  on  me 
The  hostess-ship  o'  the  day. — You're  welcome,  sir. 
Give  me  those  flowers  there,  Dorcas.    Reverend  sirs, 
For  you  there 's  rosemary  and  rue ;  these  keep 
Seeming  and  savor  all  the  winter  long ; 
Grace  and  remembrance  be  to  you  both, 
And  welcome  to  our  shearing ! 

Polixenes.  Shepherdess, 

A  fair  one  are  you,  well  you  fit  our  ages 
With  flowers  of  winter. 

Perdita.  Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient, 

Not  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  winter,  the  fairest  flowers  o '  the  season 
Are  our  carnations  and  streaked  gillyvors, 
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Which  some  call  nature 's  bastards :  of  that  kind 

Our  rustic  garden 's  barren ;  and  I  care  not 

To  get  slips  of  them.     .     .     .     Here's  flowers  for 

you; 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram ; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  wi'  the  sun 
And  with  him  rises  weeping:  these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer,  and  I  think  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age.     You're  very  welcome. 

Camillo.     I  should  leave  grazing,  were  I  of  your  flock, 
And  only  live  by  gazing. 

Perdita.  Out,  alas ! 

You'd  be  so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  through  and  through.     Now,  my 

fair'st  friend, 
I  would  I  had  some  flowers  o '  the  spring  that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day ;  and  yours,  and  yours, 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 
Your  maidenheads  growing ;  O  Proserpina, 
For  the  flowers  now,  that  frighted  thou  let'st  fall 
From  Dis's  wagon !  Daffodils, 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  violets  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes 
Or  Cytherea  's  breath ;  pale  primroses. 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids ;  bold  oxlips  and 
The  crown  imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds. 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one !    0  these  I  lack. 
To  make  you  garlands  of,  and  my  sweet  friend, 
To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er! 
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Plorizel.  What,  like  a  corse  ? 

Perdita.     No,  like  a  bank  for  love  to  lie  and  play  on ; 
Not  like  a  corse ;  or  if,  not  to  be  buried, 
But  quick  and  in  mine  arms.     Come,   take  your 

flowers : 
Methinks  I  play  as  I  have  seen  them  do 
In  Whitsun  pastorals :  sure  this  robe  of  mine 
Does  change  my  disposition. 

William  Shakespeare. 


THE   BIRDS   OF   THE   AIR 

AY  more,  the  very  birds  of  the  air,  those  that 
be  not  hawks,  are  both  so  many  and  so  useful 
and  pleasant  to  mankind,  that  I  must  not  let 
them  pass  without  some  observations.  They 
both  feed  and  refresh  him — feed  him  with  their 
choice  bodies,  and  refresh  him  with  their  heavenly 
voices.  I  will  not  undertake  to  mention  the  several 
kinds  of  fowl  by  which  this  is  done  and  his  curious 
palate  pleased  by  day,  and  which  with  their  very 
excrements  afford  him  a  soft  lodging  at  night — these 
I  will  pass  by ;  but  not  those  little  nimble  musicians  of 
the  air,  that  warble  forth  their  curious  ditties,  with 
which  nature  hath  furnished  them  to  the  shame  of  art. 
As  first  the  lark,  when  she  means  to  rejoice,  to 
cheer  herself  and  those  that  hear  her;  she  then  quits 
the  earth  and  sings  as  she  ascends  higher  into  the 
air,  and  having  ended  her  heavenly  employment  grows 
then  mute  and  sad,  to  think  she  must  descend  to  the 
dull  earth,  which  she  would  not  touch  but  for 
necessity. 

How   do   the   blackbird   and   thrassel   with   their 
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melodious  voices  bid  welcome  to  the  cheerful  spring, 
as  in  their  fixed  months  warble  forth  such  ditties  as 
no  art  or  instruments  can  reach  to ! 

Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their 
particular  seasons,  as  namely  the  leverock,  the  titlark, 
the  little  linnet,  and  the  honest  robin,  that  loves  man- 
kind, both  alive  and  dead. 

But  the  nightingale,  another  of  my  airy  creatures, 
breathes  such  sweet  loud  music  out  oi  her  little  instru- 
mental throat,  that  it  might  make  mankind  to  think 
miracles  are  not  ceased.  He  that  at  midnight,  when 
the  very  laborer  sleeps  securely,  should  hear,  as  I 
have  very  often,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet  descants, 
the  natural  rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  re- 
doubling of  her  voice,  might  well  be  lifted  above  earth 
and  say,  "Lord,  what  music  hast  thou  provided  for 
the  saints  in  heaven  w^hen  Thou  affordest  bad  men 
such  music  on  earth  ? ' ' 

IzAAK  Walton. 
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MORAL    COURAGE 
HONESTY 
TRUTHFULNESS 
BEAUTY  OF  LIFE 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  HAPPY  LIFE 

How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught 
That  serveth  not  another's  will, 

Whose  armor  is  his  honest  thought, 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill ! 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are. 

Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death, 

Untied  unto  the  world  by  care 

Of  public  fame  or  private  breath  ; 

Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise, 
Nor  vice ;  who  never  understood 

How  deepest  wounds  are  given  by  praise ; 
Nor  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good; 

Who  hath  his  life  from  rumors  freed, 
Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat ; 

Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed, 
Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great; 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray 
More  of  His  grace  than  gifts  to  lend ; 

And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  religious  book  or  friend ; 

This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 

Of  hope  to  rise  or  fear  to  fall, 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands 

And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all. 

Sir  Henry  Wottton. 
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THE  SPIEITUAL  VIRTUES 

MORAL   COURAGE 

We  commonly  think  of  courage  as  a  masculine  and 
almost  a  military  characteristic  because  it  is  so  gen- 
erally associated  with  the  field  of  battle,  and  with 
personal  danger.  But  this  is  the  lowest  view  of 
courage  and  may  or  may  not  have  any  moral  quality ; 
in  fact,  many  soldiers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
courage  of  the  soldier  has  nothing  to  do  with  morals 
whatever.  There  is  what  is  called  morale  among 
troops,  but  this  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  moral 
quality  which  we  associate  with  personal  morality  or 
personal  courage. 

It  is  one  of  the  commonest  facts  that  a  man  who 
can  lead  a  charge  cannot  always  withstand  personal 
temptation,  and  in  proof  of  this  we  find  that  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  reputed  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
soldiers,  died  as  a  very  young  man  of  debauchery  and 
drunkenness.  The  man  who,  it  is  said,  wept  because 
there  were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer  could  not  con- 
quer his  personal  inclinations.  The  same  pitiful  story 
is  told  of  many  heroes  of  the  battlefield. 

In  the  same  way  we  often  hear  of  **  bulldog  cour- 
age/' But  everyone  knows  that  the  courage  of  a  bull- 
dog is  not  courage  at  ail.  Though  he  will  hold  on 
till  death,  he  will  let  a  boy  whip  him,  and  cringe  under 
the  lash  of  a  child!  Real  courage  does  not  do  that. 
It  is  simply  what  elsewhere  I  have  called  animal  en- 
durance, and  takes  no  account  of  moral  values  or  of 
moral  distinctions.     It  has  been  a  great  misfortune  to 
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the  world  that  most  of  the  t-alk  about  courage  has  been 
of  this  kind. 

Courage  is  really  a  moral  and  spiritual  affair,  and 
manifests  itself  quite  as  often,  perhaps  oftener,  in 
times  of  peace  than  in  times  of  war.  It  does  not  take 
courage  to  join  an  army  or  a  mob !  But  it  does  take 
courage  to  oppose  wrong  and  false  opinions,  and  to 
stand  alone  against  the  popular  judgments  when  these 
are  known  to  be  wrong.  Thus  the  courage  of  the  anti- 
slavery  leaders  was  greater  than  the  courage  of  our 
generals  in  the  field.  The  courage  of  the  statesman 
resisting  evil  for  his  country,  when  the  people  are 
clamoring  for  something  that  is  wrong,  is  greater 
courage  than  was  ever  displayed  on  any  field  of  war. 

Gallantry  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  popular 
causes,  is  usually  rewarded  by  crosses  of  war  and 
other  decorations.  But  the  gallantry  in  private  life, 
"where  only  God  knows  the  sacrifices  entailed,  and  the 
struggles  through  to  decision  and  action,  gets  no  such 
recognition,  and  often  must  wait  for  years  for  vindi- 
cation. This  is  true  often  even  of  military  wisdom 
and  courage.  The  real  victor  is  often  some  obscure 
person  of  whom  the  people  know  nothing. 

But  the  greatest  victories  in  life  are  won  over 
self.  In  his  own  heart  and  conscience  everyone  knows 
this.  There  is  a  vast  gulf  between  the  things  which 
we  choose  in  public  and  those  which  we  choose  in  the 
quiet  and  secrecy  of  our  own  hearts.  That  is  where 
real  courage  shows  itself.  And  often  the  only  witness 
of  the  greatest  struggles  that  the  world  has  known  has 
been  God.  The  decisions  of  Napoleon,  Caesar,  Lin- 
coln, Washington,  Gladstone  and  Bismarck,  and  many 
others  like  them,  were  not  made  in  those  things  about 
which  the  public  knew  at  the  time.  They  were  per- 
sonal battles  won  or  lost,  as  the  case  was,  but  on  these 
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Tictories  or  defeats  rested  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  millions  of  human  beings. 

It  is  this  which  constitutes  moral  courage  the  only 
real  courage,  and  makes  the  virtue  one  of  the  spirit. 
When  the  mob  is  raging  against  the  truth,  when  all 
around  you  are  clamoring  for  some  act  or  decision 
which  you  know  is  against  the  truth  and  honor,  then 
comes  the  real  test  of  life.  It  is  then  that  we  make  or 
mar  life.  Gladstone  once  defended  the  House  of 
Commons,  saying  that  he  had  only  known  one  case  of 
attempted  bribery,  and  that  was  rejected  by  a  great 
reply  on  the  part  of  the  tempted  man;  when  it  was 
suggested  to  him  that  nobody  would  know,  he  said, 
* '  But,  man,  /  would  know. ' '  That  showed  a  real  ap- 
preciation of  where  praise  and  blame  finally  rest. 
Such  courage  and  such  appreciation  of  courage  are 
rare  enough,  overshadowed  as  they  are  by  the  noise 
and  glamour  of  the  courage  of  the  body. 

The  spiritual  heroes  are  the  only  ones  whose  vic- 
tories help  on  the  world  in  the  quest  for  happiness  and 
peace.  The  others  do  nothing  but  win  those  tempo- 
rary^ conquests,  which  are  usually  merely  the  prelude 
to  further  hostilities.  But  a  victory  of  the  spirit  is  a 
permanent  gain  for  man. 

HONESTY 

There  is  so  much  dishonesty  of  all  kinds  in  this 
world  that  most  people  would  be  contented  if  we  could 
get  a  general  adoption  of  the  kind  of  honesty  which 
simply  does  not  steal.  But  the  commandment,  ' '  Thou 
shalt  not  steal,*'  touches  only  the  lowest  depths  of 
honesty,  and  not  the  important  things  concerned  in  it. 
"Who  steal  my  purse,''  said  Shakespeare,  '* steals 
trash,    'Tis  something,  nothing;  'twas  mine,  'tis  his; 
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and  has  been  slave  to  thousands."  That  was  the 
great  genius  properly  estimating  the  mere  theft  of 
money.  Merely  to  keep  your  hands  off  other  people's 
money  is  praiseworthy,  but  to  keep  out  of  jail  thereby 
does  not  constitute  any  specially  creditable  form  of 
honesty. 

Here  again  we  are  confronted  with  the  wider  truth 
that  honesty  is  something  more  than  mere  respect  of 
property  rights.  "We  recognize  this  when  we  speak  of 
** honest"  opinions  and  ** honest"  judgments,  and  the 
like,  showing  very  clearly  that  there  is  a  field  where 
honesty  enters  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  money. 
There  is  no  glory  and  nothing  to  be  proud  about  in 
not  being  a  thief.  And  when  people  are  proud  of  this 
simple  fact  they  show  something  decidedly  wanting  in 
their  moral  makeup. 

Honesty  like  courage  is  a  spiritual  matter.  It 
does  not  turn  upon  the  question  of  rights,  but  upon 
the  question  of  duties.  To  give  a  man  his  rights  is 
only  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  us  all,  and 
without  this  simple  recognition  of  mutual  rights  noth- 
ing would  hold  together.  But  to  do  our  honest  duty 
by  every  man  takes  account  not  only  of  his  rights 
but  of  our  duty  to  him.  This  is  recognized  even  in 
the  law,  where  every  case  takes  account  not  only  of 
rights,  but  also  of  duties.  Real  honesty  lies  not  in 
respecting  the  rights  alone,  but  also  in  performing  the 
duties. 

No  negative  performance  of  the  claims  upon  us  as 
human  beings,  as  citizens  or  as  neighbors,  can  render 
us  honest  human  beings.  There  must  be  something 
more  positive  and  decisive  than  refraining  from  doing 
harm.  It  is  not  enough  to  abstain  from  evil.  We 
must  overcome  evil  with  good.  And  any  honesty 
which  is  worthy  the  name  does  this,  and  any  other 
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kind,  though  it  is  as  lawful  as  the  government  itself, 
is  defective  in  the  spiritual  interest  which  makes  it 
worthy  the  name. 

An  honest  man  is  said  to  be  "the  noblest  work  of 
God. ' '  This  is  a  true  estimate.  Now  define  that  hon- 
est man  in  terms  of  negation,  and  see  where  you  arrive. 
He  did  not  steal  and  therefore  was  not  a  thief.  Does 
that  make  him  the  noblest  work  of  God  ?  He  did  not 
take  unlawfully  anything  that  belonged  to  his  neigh- 
bor. Does  that  make  him  the  noblest  work  of  Godt 
He  did  not  cheat,  he  did  not  defraud,  he  did  not  mis- 
represent, and  he  did  not  take  any  unfair  advantage. 
Does  that  make  him  the  noblest  work  of  God  ? 

We  only  need  to  state  these  things  in  this  way  to 
see  how  futile  it  is  to  arrive  at  honesty  by  the  negative 
road.  But  turn  it  about  the  other  way.  He  per- 
formed every  duty  that  was  laid  upon  him !  He  pro- 
tected the  rights  of  others  when  the  legal  rights  were 
his  own !  He  placed  the  law  of  conscience  above  the 
law  of  the  state!  He  made  his  rule  the  rule,  not  of 
law,  but  of  honor !  When  we  can  say  this  of  a  man 
we  come  pretty  nearly  having  the  kind  of  man  who 
can  legitimately  be  described  as  *'the  noblest  work  of 
God." 

But  you  will  perceive  at  once  that  here  we  are  in 
the  spiritual  realm  again,  and  are  dealing  with  the 
kind  of  thing  which  is  above  laws  and  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  statutes.  You  will  say  to  me  that  you 
will  be  satisfied  if  men  will  deal  with  you  lawfully, 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  Pardon  me  if  I  tell  you  that 
you  will  do  no  such  thing!  If  the  world  were  not 
daily  brightened  by  men  who,  without  being  angels  or 
pretending  to  be  such,  place  their  private  honor  above 
the  mere  claims  of  law  and  public  opinion,  this  world 
would  be  a  poor  place  to  be  in.   That  is  honesty  alone 
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which  can  be  made  the  universal  standard  for  which 
no  adequate  law  can  be  written. 

Who,  then,  is  honest,  you  say?  There  are  many 
thousands  and  their  number  is  increasing.  Men  and 
women,  and  through  them  boys  and  girls  by  the 
thousands,  are  learning  to  look  above  the  law  to  the 
truth  of  conscience  and  the  call  of  God,  and  are  like 
Chevalier  Bayard,  ''without  fear  and  without  re- 
proach." The  inward  approval  of  the  conscience 
alone  can  sanction  any  standard  of  honesty  which 
must  stand  the  test  of  time.  It  is  in  the  law  of  the 
spirit  that  we  find  the  true  standards  for  honesty. 
This  is  the  law  which  binds  only  to  give  us  true  and 
abiding  liberty. 

TRUTHFULNESS 

One  of  the  great  writers  in  the  Bible,  speaking  of 
God's  desire,  says,  ''Behold  Thou  desirest  truth  in 
the  inward  part."  And  this  saying  is  the  key  to 
truthfulness.  Much  of  the  teaching  and  preaching 
about  the  subject  of  truthfulness  has  been  on  the  basis 
of  facts.  We  generally  are  told  that  if  we  state  the 
facts  we  are  telling  the  truth.  But  it  does  not  take  us 
very  long  to  find  out  that  the  grossest  untruthfulness 
can  be  committed  by  telling  the  facts.  Facts  simply 
relate  what  actually  happened.  But  truth  goes  behind 
the  facts  to  the  intention. 

Every  lawyer  who  has  had  any  considerable  ex- 
perience in  the  courtroom  will  tell  you  that  witnesses 
often  have  actually  and  flatly  contradicted  each  other, 
and  yet  have  both  told  the  truth  in  so  far  as  the  facts 
were  concerned.  Sometimes  they  have  also  been  spir- 
itually truthful  because  often  the  facts  have  a  con- 
tradiction in  them.  So  that  truth  does  not  pertain 
principally  to  the  facts  in  any  case. 
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It  is  of  course  important  that  in  every  relation 
of  life  we  shall  cleave  to  the  facts  so  far  as  they  are 
open  to  our  knowledge.  But  the  spiritual  quality 
which  makes  truthfulness  far  transcends  these  things, 
as  our  courts  of  law  abundantly  prove  every  day  they 
are  convened.  We  must  have  the  facts.  And  we 
must  learn  to  state  these  facts  as  nearly  and  as  ac- 
curately as  we  are  able.  But  it  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  truth  always  or 
necessarily. 

Nearly  everyone  knows  how  the  public  opinion  of 
schools  hates  the  informer.  It  hates  him  even  when 
he  tells  the  facts.  But  it  hates  the  liar  worse.  But 
it  loves  him  who  is  known  to  be  above  the  falsehood 
which  might  be  stated  in  the  absolute  facts.  It  is  a 
curious  thing  that  even  schoolboys  know  the  differ- 
ence between  the  truth  which  sticks  to  the  facts  and 
the  truth  which  scorns  the  facts,  if  the  facts  tell  what 
is  understood  to  be  essentially  a  lie. 

Truth,  like  honesty  and  courage,  is  something 
which  is  above  legal  estimate  and  requirement.  It  is 
an  inward  spiritual  decision  which  regards  final  re- 
sult of  all  acts  and  words,  and  decides  with  reference 
to  that  result.  It  therefore  does  not  hide  itself  in 
words,  which  may  sound  and  be  technically  true  and 
accurate,  but  seeks,  in  the  spirit,  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion which  has  the  spiritual  quality  of  truth.  This  is 
often  not  easy  to  do  because  here  again  we  are  often 
faced  with  contradictions  and  perplexities.  But  it  is 
the  fight  with  and  the  conquest  of  these  very  difficul- 
ties that  makes  a  genuine  lover  of  truth. 

The  spiritual  importance  of  truthfulness  is  seen 
when  we  consider  the  fearful  penalty  which  falls  upon 
those  who  disregard  it.  They  not  only  lose  all  the 
compensations  of  truth  itself,  and  the  moral  satisfac- 
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tion  which  comes  with  them,  but  they  lose  the  sense 
of  truth  itself,  and  live  in  a  world  of  falsehood  in 
which  they  cannot  themselves  tell  when  they  are  true 
and  when  they  are  false.  You  see  this  distinction 
clearly  when  you  speak  of  "being  true"  to  anybody. 
You  know  that  means  something  deeper  and  holier 
than  merely  telling  them  what  the  facts  are.  It  in- 
volves spiritually  a  kind  of  loyalty  which  goes  to  the 
very  root  of  things. 

To  be  "true"  means  often  to  bear  injustice  and 
pain,  and  sometimes  dishonor,  because  the  very  act  of 
being  true  means  standing  firm  when  the  facts  often 
cannot  be  knowTi  or  ought  not  to  be  known.  It  is  the 
kind  of  fidelity  which  we  give  to  God^  or  to  our  coun- 
try in  times  of  peril,  or  to  the  downtrodden  in  times 
of  tyranny,  or  to  the  unfortunate  under  oppression. 
Then  truthfulness  goes  far  beyond  the  simple  telling 
of  facts.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  heart,  of  the  spirit. 
Those  who  have  this  tj^e  of  truth  in  their  hearts 
and  souls  v/ill  have  no  trouble  with  the  simpler  forms 
of  truthfulness. 

Accuracy  is  often  really  denial ;  fidelity  to  facts  is 
often  falsehood ;  even  figures  are  said  to  tell  the  worst 
of  lies !  But  a  pure  heart  and  a  loyal  soul,  making  a 
decision  which  regards  the  highest  human  interests 
and  which  looks  to  the  approval  of  conscience  and 
waits  for  vindication  even  to  another  world,  bears 
a  stamp  of  truthfulness  which  is  above  law  and  really 
interprets  and  spiritualizes  it. 

BEAUTY  OF  LIFE 

Perhaps  what  I  am  about  to  deal  with  now  cannot 
properly  be  called  one  of  the  virtues,  but  I  place  it 
here  because  to  me  it  is  one  of  the  things  which  must 
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be  ranked  with  the  virtues,  and  the  more,  because  it 
is  the  sum  of  them  all.  Shakespeare,  in  his  play  of 
' '  Othello, ' '  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  villain  lago  this 
speech  about  Michael  Cassio,  whom  he  defames  and 
betrays,  and  which  explains  his  motive.  He  says, 
^'He  hath  a  daily  heauty  in  his  life  that  makes  me 
ugly/'  There  you  have  the  secret  of  what  I  am  dis- 
cussing. 

This  villain  hated  Cassio  because  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  daily  life  of  the  man  which  brought  out 
his  own  ugliness  and  showed  the  moral  difference  be- 
tween them.  Do  we  not  all  recognize  that  feeling 
when  we  come  into  close  relations  with  persons  who 
are  so  superior  to  us  that  our  defects  seem  to  grow 
bigger  all  the  time  while  we  are  with  them  ?  But  this 
is  not  their  fault;  it  is  our  own.  They  cannot  help 
their  beauty  of  life  because  they  are  what  they  are, 
because  they  have  striven  to  make  themselves  attrac- 
tive and  have  had  an  ideal  of  life  which  has  given 
them  what  I  have  called  beauty  of  life. 

But  to  us,  who  have  not  made  the  same  effort,  who 
have  not  striven  with  the  same  zeal  and  earnestness, 
this  seems  like  a  fault,  and  with  a  bad  heart,  as  in  the 
case  of  lago,  it  provokes  jealousy  and  wrath.  But  in 
an  upright  soul  it  is  an  inspiration  and  an  encourage- 
ment. Therefore  it  is  doubly  to  be  sought;  not  only 
for  its  own  worth,  but  for  the  value  that  it  has  to 
others  as  an  uplift,  and  as  a  help  to  nobility  and 
beauty  of  life. 

When  we  read  about  the  noble  examples  of  life, 
like  some  of  those  told  in  this  book,  we  sometimes  are 
tempted  to  think  that  their  lives  were  cast  in  happier 
or  more  glorious  times  than  our  own,  and  that  their 
opportunities  were  vastly  greater  than  those  which 
come   to   us.     But    this   is   not   the    case.     There    is 
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scarcely  a  soul  on  earth  that  cannot  in  some  measure 
add  to  the  beauty  of  life  by  the  culture  of  those  per- 
sonal qualities  which  make  for  beauty  and  attractive- 
ness. 

When  we  begin  to  understand  that  attractiveness  is 
a  duty  as  well  as  a  privilege  we  shall  take  a  very  dif- 
ferent view  of  all  these  things.  We  are  not  only  to 
seek  to  make  the  most  of  ourselves,  for  our  own  sakes, 
but  this  duty  carries  with  it  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  to  many  others.  This  is  not  always  under- 
stood. But  the  truth  still  remains  that  more  effective 
uplifting  in  this  world  is  done  by  example  than  by 
any  other  force.  When  we  emphasize  any  particular 
quality  or  see  others  emphasizing  it,  you  may  be  very 
sure  that  we  are  doing  it  because  we  have  seen  it  exem- 
plified by  somebody  who  made  it  attractive  to  us. 

That  is  the  method  by  which  all  duties  and  all 
virtues  get  their  power.  What  makes  us  admire  any- 
thing is  that  we  see  it  with  a  halo,  in  a  glorious  light, 
made  so  by  the  circumstances  and  the  personality 
that  displays  it,  and  we  instinctively  and  almost  with- 
out consciousness  make  up  our  minds  to  be  like  that. 
You  will  see  this  often  in  troops  of  children  who  show 
the  mannerisms  of  their  teachers  or  friends  whom 
they  like. 

If  you  want  people  to  be  great,  be  great  yourself ! 
If  you  want  them  to  be  high-minded  and  self-sacri- 
ficing, show  them  these  qualities  in  action.  Most 
children  should  wish  to  be  like  their  parents,  and  will 
be  if  they  have  the  slightest  attraction  toward  them. 
But  there  is  something  to  be  kept  in  mind,  namely, 
that  admiration  is  not  a  thing  which  we  can  withhold 
at  will.  You  cannot  ''play"  that  one  man  is  more 
admirable  than  another  when  the  truth  is  the  other 
way!    You  cannot  ''play"  that  one  woman  is  more 
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attractive  than  another  when  one  glance  or  one  sen- 
tence shows  that  she  is  not.  In  this  matter  the  power 
of  attraction  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  directed.  It 
goes  to  the  worthy  in  spite  of  all  human  relationships ! 
Cultivate  therefore  beautiful  living;  make  your 
life  attractive,  not  merely  by  *' being  good,"  but  by 
making  goodness  attractive  in  personality,  and  being 
a  type  which  makes  for  discipleship.  This  is  much 
more  powerful  than  any  words  that  can  be  spoken,  or 
any  instructions  that  can  be  written.  Life  after  all 
is  said  and  done  is  not  instructions,  or  exhortations, 
but  living.  We  show  what  we  think  of  life  by  living. 
If  our  ideal  of  life  is  beautiful  and  our  standards  are 
high  and  worthy  that  should  show  itself  not  in  words 
about  it,  but  in  the  actual  practice.  Beauty  of  life 
is  the  perfect  flower  of  character  building. 


AN  EMPRESS  OF  LONG  AGO 

|NE  of  the  later  emperors  of  Constantinople 
was   the   famous   Justinian,    whose   greatest 
work  was  a  code  of  laws.     In  connection  with 
his  reign  a  thrilling  story  of  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  is  told  by  historians. 

Justinian,  who  lived  from  483-565  A.  D.,  married 
a  very  beautiful  woman  named  Theodora.  She  had 
had  a  striking  career  before  her  marriage,  for  she  had 
been  a  dancer  in  the  great  Circus,  a  sort  of  huge  thea- 
tre where  the  races  and  public  games  were  held.  Her 
beauty  and  grace  made  her  a  popular  favorite,  and 
she  wielded  powder  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Em- 
peror over  the  wayward  populace.  Then  the  Emperor 
became  one  of  her  admirers,  and  she  was  married  to 
iim. 
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Now  the  Circus  from  which  she  was  taken  played 
an  important  part  in  the  destinies  of  many  of  the 
emperors  of  Constantinople.  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
races,  in  particular,  over  which  the  city  went  nearly 
mad.  There  were  two  parties,  the  Blues  and  the 
Greens,  each  supporting  rival  charioteers.  Theodora, 
herself  the  daughter  of  the  keeper  of  the  wild  beasts, 
had  often  seen  the  mob  fighting  and  surging  back  and 
forth  in  their  fierce  excitement,  and  she  knew  how 
fiercely  they  would  battle  for  their  favorites. 

All  this  was  before  her  marriage  to  Justinian  in 
525.  He  took  her  from  the  doubtful  glory  of  the  stage 
to  the  more  substantial  glory  of  the  throne,  little 
dreaming  that  the  knowledge  which  she  had  acquired 
in  her  early  life  would  one  day  be  the  salvation  of  his 
kingdom. 

For  Theodora  was  a  capable  as  well  as  a  beautiful 
woman.  She  understood  the  passions  which  swayed 
the  mob,  and  the  means  which  would  reach  them  in  the 
height  of  their  fury.  Perhaps,  also,  she  feared  that 
they  might  one  day  attack  her  as  unworthy  to  be  their 
queen,  and  prepared  herself  for  all  emergencies.  At 
any  rate,  she  made  herself  familiar  with  all  the  secret 
passages,  many  and  various,  by  which  a  man  might 
escape  unobserved  from  the  palace,  and  so  evade  the 
fury  of  the  mob  at  the  gates.  She  made  herself  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  fortifications  and  their  wardens, 
so  that  in  time  of  danger  she  might  know  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  palace. 

One  day  the  expected  happened.  The  party  feel- 
ing over  the  races  ran  unusually  high,  for  the  two 
contestants  were  very  evenly  matched.  There  were 
wagers,  and  healths  drunk  to  the  charioteers,  and 
noisy  promises  of  victory.  On  either  side  there  were 
petty  encounlpeps  of  rivals,  and  street  fighting,  with 
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no  little  preliminary  bloodshed  before  the  actual  day 
of  the  race.  Theodora,  in  her  apartments,  felt  the  stir 
of  the  city,  and,  always  alert  to  the  changes  in  public 
sentiment,  set  her  spies  to  bring  her  news  of  what  went 
on  outside  the  gates.  Justinian,  in  his  chambers,  was 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  his  code,  and  knew  little  of 
the  world  outside  his  gate. 

The  day  of  the  race  came.  The  crowd  in  the 
stadium  watched  with  breathless  eagerness  for  the 
outcome  of  the  race.  As  the  chariots  tore  about  the 
course,  the  shrieks  of  first  one  and  then  another  party 
could  be  heard  above  the  maledictions  of  the  other, 
and  the  encouraging  cries  of  partisans  w^ere  tangled 
with  the  yells  of  opponents.  The  people  were  in  a 
dangerous  humor.  Theodora,  pacing  restlessly  in  hei 
rooms,  wondered  what  the  next  move  would  be.  Her 
blood  was  tingling  -with  the  excitement  of  the  race,  for 
which  at  times  she  found  herself  longing. 

Suddenly  a  messenger  was  admitted.  He  had  just 
come  to  the  palace  from  the  Circus.  A  charioteer 
named  Hypatius  had  won  the  race,  and  his  followers 
were  rioting  the  streets  in  their  delight.  He  feared 
mischief.  Scarcely  had  he  delivered  this  intelligence 
when  another  came  with  the  announcement  that  the 
mob  was  urging  the  charioteer  to  become  Emperor  in 
place  of  the  man  whom  they  only  slightly  knew.  He 
was  followed  by  yet  a  third,  who,  however,  had  no 
need  to  tell  his  tale.  The  shouts  of  the  rioters  could 
be  heard  at  the  palace  gates. 

As  Theodora  stood  deliberating,  the  Emperor  burst 
into  her  room.  He  carried  a  dark  cloak  and  was  muf- 
fled in  a  mantle  which  concealed  his  identity  per- 
fectly. 

'*We  must  make  haste,"  he  told  her.  "There  is  a 
secret  passage  by  which  we  can  escape  unnoticed,  and 
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there  are  faithful  men  who  will  help  us  to  a  place  of 
safety/' 

But  the  Empress  made  no  motion  to  accept  the 
disguise  which  he  held  out  to  her.  He  pressed  her  to 
hurry.  Then  she  spoke.  The  mob  could  be  heard 
distinctly  now,  shouting  curses  and  taunts  to  the 
Emperor. 

"Sire,"  said  she,  and  her  voice  was  like  clear  ice, 
''you  may  do  as  you  please  in  this  matter,  but,  as  for 
me,  the  Empire  is  the  best  winding  sheet !'* 

She  turned  to  the  handmaid  who  cowered  near 
her.  '*My  robes  and  jewels,"  she  commanded.  And 
there,  before  the  startled  eyes  of  her  husband,  she 
robed  herself  as  for  a  festival.  Then  she  swept  on 
before  him  to  the  rampart,  flung  open  a  window,  and 
appeared  on  the  wall  outside,  full  in  the  view  of  the 
raging  populace  below. 

Justinian  stared  in  amazement.  Was  this  his  Em- 
press? There  she  stood,  a  slender,  supple  figure,  her 
rich  robes  glowing  with  costly  Tyrian  purple,  and 
shining  with  threads  of  golden  embroidery.  On  her 
head  the  diadem  of  jewels  gleamed  and  sparkled  in 
the  sunlight.  She  was  no  longer  the  proud  Empress 
Theodora,  but  Theodora  the  dancer,  the  favorite  of 
the  theatre,  yet  endowed  with  a  new  grace  and  a  royal 
dignity.  The  people,  seeing  her,  broke  into  loud  ac- 
claim, and  those  inside  the  palace  wall  knew  that  the 
peril  was  over.  What  she  said  they  could  not  tell,  but 
they  could  see  the  people's  attitude  change,  and  they 
knew  that  Theodora  the  dancer  had  saved  the  Empire 
for  Theodora  the  queen. 
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THE   ARCHBISHOP'S   REPENTANCE 

|HE  history  of  the  early  days  of  the  English 
Church  affords  one  of  the  striking  stories  of 
honesty  of  spirit  that  we  have.     It  is  found  in 
the  career  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

Cranmer,  who  was  born  in  1489,  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Henry  the  Eighth  in  his  break  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and,  indeed,  was  instru- 
mental in  procuring  for  the  king  the  divorce  from  his 
wife  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  break. 
He  supported  the  king  in  his  plan  for  a  separate 
church,  and  used  all  his  influence  to  aid  the  scheme. 

But  after  the  death  of  the  king,  Cranmer  found 
his  position  a  difficult  one.  Henry  had  left  several 
daughters,  notably  Mary,  afterward  the  ''Bloody 
Mary"  of  history,  and  Elizabeth,  whose  right  to  be 
considered  as  his  heir  was  seriously  questioned  by 
many  people  in  the  kingdom.  The  throne  came  to 
Edward,  who  held  it,  and  who  persuaded  Cranmer  to 
sign  a  document  which  gave  sovereignty  to  the  ill- 
fated  Lady  Jane  Grey.  This  was  done,  but  the  out- 
come of  that  brief  attempt  at  royalty  is  only  too  well 
known.  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  executed  for  treason, 
after  a  reign  of  less  than  two  weeks,  and  gave  place  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  first 
wife,  the  Spanish  Katherine  of  Aragon. 

Now  Mary  was  a  woman  of  strange  temperament. 
Her  mother's  ill  treatment  had  probably  affected  her, 
for  she  resolved  to  punish  most  severely  all  those  who 
had  taken  any  part  either  in  the  divorce  of  her  mother 
or  in  the  attempt  to  bar  her  from  the  succession.  One 
of  the  first  victims  of  her  resentment  was  Cranmer. 
There  were  plenty  of  grounds  on  which  to  base 
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charges  against  him.  His  position  in  the  English 
Church  was  an  insecure  one  in  the  eyes  of  a  Catholic 
queen,  especially  one  like  Mary,  whose  fanaticism  was 
such  that  she  did  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  the  most 
bloody  and  terrible  means  in  her  power  to  enforce  her 
religious  convictions  upon  the  people.  Accordingly, 
Cranmer  was  tried  for  heresy. 

The  charge  of  heresy  was  an  even  more  terrible 
one  under  these  circumstances  than  was  that  of  trea- 
son, for  it  involved  the  trial  by  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  the  penalty  was  burning  at  the  stake.  A  man 
might  escape  by  recanting,  as  it  was  called,  that  is, 
admitting  his  error  and  returning  to  the  mother 
church,  in  which  case  the  penalty  was  lightened,  and 
though  death  was  frequently  decreed,  it  was  changed 
to  some  less  horrible  form  than  that  of  fire.  The  act 
of  recanting,  moreover,  was  believed  to  insure  salva- 
tion in  the  next  world,  if  not  in  this,  and  this  belief 
was  an  important  factor  in  securing  the  recantations 
of  supposed  heretics. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  trial  of  Cranmer,  he 
found  himself  faced  with  a  long  list  of  crimes.  His 
leaving  the  Roman  church  was  against  him,  and  of 
itself  furnished  the  material  for  a  charge  of  heresy. 
His  action  in  supporting  Henry-  the  Eighth  against 
the  expressed  will  of  the  Pope  was  ar)  important  phase 
of  this  charge;  but  he  was  accused  of  other  things. 
Chief  of  these  was  his  attitude  toward  the  succession 
of  Mary,  which  constituted  the  grave  charge  of  trea- 
son.    It  was  evident  that  his  death  was  inevitable. 

The  love  of  life  was  strong  in  Cranmer,  and  he 
sought  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  penalty  by 
numerous  recantations.  These  written  confessions  of 
the  falsity  of  his  beliefs  were  made  in  the  hope  that 
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clemency  would  be  extended  to  him,  and  that  he  might 
finally  obtain  pardon. 

The  queen,  however,  was  firm  in  her  belief  that  he 
was  guilty,  and  she  insisted  upon  his  death.  Mean- 
while, in  his  prison,  Cranmer  was  reflecting  upon  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  and  arriving  at  a  decision 
which  was  perhaps  the  truest  test  of  courage  which  a 
man  can  be  called  upon  to  face.  When  he  was  satis- 
fied that  his  death  was  inevitable,  he  made  it  known 
that  he  wished  to  revoke  all  the  recantations,  which, 
he  said,  he  had  made,  not  from  conviction,  but  from 
policy.  This  caused  great  excitement,  and  the  queen 
took  the  usual  measures  to  try  to  force  him  to  con- 
tinue in  his  former  attitude.  These  methods  involved 
tortures  of  the  kind  made  famous  by  the  Spanish 
inquisition,  but  they  brought  no  response  that  would 
satisfy  the  queen.  Cranmer  insisted  that  his  former 
recantations  had  not  been  sincere,  and  that  he  was 
truly  and  honestly  of  the  opinions  which  the  queen 
regarded  as  heretical;  he  added,  moreover,  that  in 
making  them  he  had  shown  himself  false  to  the  many 
people  who  had  looked  to  him  for  spiritual  guidance, 
and  that  he  himself  deserved  the  fate  which  had  been 
meted  out  to  them  by  the  queen. 

This  enraged  the  queen,  and  she  ordered  the  ex- 
tremest  penalty  for  Cranmer.  He  was  to  be  burned 
at  the  stake  on  March  21,  1556.  When  he  was  told  of 
this,  Cranmer,  so  far  from  showing  any  regret,  de- 
clared that  the  hand  which  had  so  wickedly  signed 
the  documents  in  which  the  heart  did  not  believe 
should  be  the  first  to  burn.  The  story  is  told  of  him 
that  when  he  went  to  the  stake,  he  himself  held  his 
right  hand  over  the  flames  until  it  was  completely 
withered.  This  final  act  of  courage  rejoiced  the 
hearts  of  the  many  people  who  had  grieved  over  his 
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previous  insincerity,  and  made  them  feel  that  it  was 
good  to  suffer  if  need  be,  for  their  convictions. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  LOUIS  THE  NINTH 

|HERE  is  no  more  charming  and  valuable 
account  of  a  lovable  personality  in  all  history 
than  that  of  Joinville,  in  which  he  tells  of  his 
master,  Louis  the  Ninth  of  France,  crusader 
and  saint,  whose  character  is  one  which  can  stand  the 
acid  test  of  diverse  opinion.  There  is  no  question 
that  St.  Louis  was  a  man  of  remarkable  character  and 
gifts,  and  in  his  quaint,  mediaeval  tale  of  him,  Join- 
ville  shows  a  real  and  delightful  affection  for  his 
patron.     His  account  of  several  incidents  follows: 

"The  great  love  he  bore  his  people  appeared  in 
w^hat  he  said  during  a  very  sore  sickness  that  he  had 
at  Fontainebleau,  unto  my  Lord  Louis,  his  eldest  son. 

' '  '  Fair  son, '  said  he,  '  I  pray  thee  to  make  thyself 
beloved  of  the  people  of  thy  kingdom;  for  truly  I 
would  rather  that  a  Scot  should  come  out  of  Scotland 
and  govern  the  people  of  the  kingdom  well  and  equita- 
bly than  thou  shouldest  govern  it  ill  in  the  sight  of  all 
men.' 

''The  holy  king  so  loved  truth  that,  as  you  shall 
hear  hereafter,  he  would  never  consent  to  lie  to  the 
Saracens  as  to  any  covenant  that  he  had  made  with 
them. 

"Of  his  mouth  he  w^as  so  sober  that  on  no  day  of 
my  life  did  I  ever  hear  him  order  special  meats,  as 
many  rich  men  are  wont  to  do;  but  he  ate  patiently 
whatever  his  cooks  had  made  ready,  and  was  set 
before  him.  In  his  words  he  was  temperate ;  for  on  no 
day  of  my  life  did  I  ever  hear  him  speak  ill  of  anyone ; 
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nor  did  I  ever  hear  him  name  the  devil — which  name 
is  very  commonly  spoken  throughout  the  king- 
dom, whereby  God,  as  I  believe,  is  not  well 
pleased.     .     .     . 

"The  king  forgat  not  the  teaching  of  the  friar, 
but  ruled  his  land  very  loyally  and  godly,  as  you  shall 
hear.  He  had  so  arranged  that  my  Lord  of  Nesle, 
and  the  good  Count  of  Soissons,  and  all  of  us  who  were 
about  him,  should  go,  after  we  had  heard  our  masses,; 
and  hear  the  pleadings  at  the  gate  which  is  now  called 
the  gate  of  requests. 

"And  when  he  came  back  from  church  he  would 
send  for  us  and  sit  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  and  make  us 
all  sit  round  him,  and  ask  if  there  were  any  whose 
cases  could  not  be  settled  save  by  himself  in  person. 
And  we  named  the  litigants ;  and  he  would  then  send 
for  such  and  ask : 

"  'Why  do  you  not  accept  what  our  people  offer?' 

*'And  they  would  make  reply,  *Sire,  because  it  is 
too  little. ' 

' '  Then  would  he  say,  '  You  would  do  well  to  accept 
what  is  proposed,  as  our  people  desire.'  And  the 
saintly  man  endeavored  thus,  with  all  his  power,  to 
bring  them  to  a  straight  path  and  a  reasonable. 

* '  Of ttimes  it  happened  that  he  would  go,  after  his 
mass,  and  seat  himself  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  and 
lean  against  an  oak,  and  make  us  sit  around  him. 
And  all  those  w^ho  had  any  cause  in  hand  came  and 
spoke  to  him,  without  hindrance  of  an  usher,  or  of  any 
other  person.  Then  he  would  ask,  out  of  his  own 
mouth : 

"  'Is  there  anyone  who  has  a  cause  in  hand?' 
And  those  who  had  a  cause  in  hand  stood  up. 

"Then  would  he  say,  'Keep  silence  all,  and  you 
shall  be  heard  in  turn  one  after  the  other.'     Then  he 
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would  call  my  Lord  Peter  of  Fontaine  and  my  Lord 
Geoffry  of  Villette,  and  say  to  one  of  them,  '  Settle  me 
this  cause/ 

''And  when  he  saw  there  was  anything  to  amend 
in  the  words  of  those  who  spoke  on  his  behalf,  or  in 
the  words  of  those  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  any  other 
person,  he  would  himself,  out  of  his  own  mouth, 
amend  what  they  had  said.  Sometimes  I  have  seen 
him,  in  summer,  go  to  do  justice  among  his  people  in 
the  garden  of  Paris,  clothed  in  a  tunic  of  camlet,  a 
surcoat  of  tartan  without  sleeves,  and  a  mantle  of 
black  taffeta  about  his  neck,  his  hair  well  combed,  no 
cap,  and  a  hat  of  white  peacock's  feathers  upon  his 
head.  And  he  would  cause  a  carpet  to  be  laid  dovm, 
so  that  we  might  sit  round  him,  and  all  the  people 
who  had  any  cause  to  bring  before  him  stood  around. 
And  then  he  would  have  their  causes  settled,  as  I  have 
told  you  afore  he  was  wont  to  do  in  the  wood  of 
Vincennes. '  * 

This  is  but  a  fragment  from  the  whole  chronicle, 
which  gives  a  consistent  impression  of  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  king,  which  is  in  full  accord  with 
these  extracts.  In  the  prevailing  state  of  the  time, 
King  Louis  was  a  striking  example  of  beautiful  and 
dignified  character,  and  this  Joinville  shows  us,  even 
after  these  many  years. 
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THE    HERO-PRIEST    OF    MOLOKAI 

N  the  3d  of  January,  1840,  there  was  born  at 
a  town  near  Louvain,  in  Belgium,  a  boy  who 
was  destined  to  perform  one  of  the  greatest 
acts  of  unselfish  devotion  which  are  recorded 
in  recent  years.  This  was  the  child  who  later  became 
the  priest,  Father  Damien,  whose  work  among  the 
leper-colony  at  Molokai  has  won  such  high  praise. 

Father  Damien  was  educated  for  a  business  career, 
but  at  eighteen  he  decided  to  enter  the  priesthood. 
He  became  a  Jesuit,  and  set  out  for  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  before  he  had  completed  his  training  in  order 
to  take  the  place  of  his  brother  who  was  ill  and  unable 
to  go. 

In  1864  he  reached  Honolulu,  and  there  he  was 
first  struck  with  the  condition  of  the  lepers.  Now 
leprosy  is  a  fearful  and  highly  contagious  disease  of 
the  tropical  countries,  and,  in  some  of  its  forms,  is 
quite  incurable.  It  was  then,  and  still  is,  the  practice 
of  the  Government  to  isolate  all  the  known  cases  of 
the  disease  in  a  single  colony  on  the  island  of  Molokai, 
where  they  are  kept  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
until  they  die. 

At  such  a  place  it  is  inevitable  that  living  condi- 
tions will  become  almost  intolerable,  for  the  poor 
wretches  who  are  confined  there  have  only  their  own 
misery  to  contemplate,  and  are  often  among  the  least 
educated  of  the  community.  A  man  who  undertakes 
the  spiritual  charge  of  such  a  colony  must  make  it  his 
lifework,  for  there  is  no  escape  from  the  disease  in  the 
end,  though  by  care  it  may  be  postponed. 

When  Father  Damien  reached  the  settlement  at 
Molokai  he  found  a  most  disheartening  state  of  affairs. 
The  water  supply  was  inadequate,  as  well  as  the  dwell- 
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ings,  and  the  provisions  which  were  sent  by  the  Ha- 
waiian Government  were  slow  and  in  many  ways 
unsatisfactory.  At  times,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
work  in  1873,  he  made  trips  to  Honolulu  on  behalf  of 
his  poor  prisoners,  but  each  time  was  clouded  by  the 
thought  that  it  might  prove  to  be  the  last,  for  there 
was  not  the  slightest  hope  of  permanent  immunity 
from  the  disease. 

For  five  years  Father  Damien  was  entirely  alone  in. 
his  work,  and  we  can  imagine  what  that  must  have 
meant  to  him  as  a  time  of  trial  and  testing.  For  com- 
panions none  save  the  wretched  invalids,  in  all  stages 
of  their  malady,  from  those  which  had  yet  many  years 
to  run,  to  those  which  were  almost  at  the  end  of  their 
misery.  One  of  the  distressing  conditions  which  ac- 
companies leprosy  is  the  length  of  time  for  which  the 
agony  of  the  patient  may  be  prolonged.  A  swift  case 
may  run  its  course  in  two  years,  while  with  care  and 
attention  another  may  live  on  for  almost  the  length  of 
a  normal  lifetime. 

To  these  people  Father  Damien  gave  his  life.  But 
he  was  not  content  with  ministering  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  lepers,  though  this  alone  was  work  enough 
for  one  man.  He  set  about  improving  the  living  con- 
dition for  the  lepers,  and  occupied  himself  with  many 
additions  to  their  comfort.  With  his  own  hands,  and 
with  no  more  assistance  than  the  stronger  of  the  suf- 
ferers could  give  him,  he  rebuilt  the  wretched  hovels 
in  which  the  lepers  lived,  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
have  more  satisfactory  water  supplies,  and  besieged 
the  Hawaiian  Government  until  it  had  done  something 
to  second  his  efforts.  The  improvement  of  the  leper- 
colony  was  great  under  his  care. 

After  the  first  five  years  the  conditions  were  made 
easier  for  him  by  the  arrival  of  other  priests  to  share 
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his  labor  and  his  success.  A  group  of  resident  mis- 
sionaries came  to  join  him  in  his  task,  and  from  that 
time  he  began  to  receive  the  credit  which  his  unselfish 
labor  deserved. 

But  the  end  which  he  had  always  foreseen  overtook 
him  at  last.  Father  Damien  died  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1889,  sixteen  years  after  he  had  begun  his  work  on  the 
island.  There  is  no  record  of  a  life  more  full  of  devo- 
tion and  self-sacrifice  than  this,  for  his  was  a  devotion 
which  was  continued  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
world,  with  none  to  applaud,  and  none  to  help  in  the 
crises  of  depression  or  discouragement.  Yet  in  the 
face  of  all  this  he  persisted  in  his  work,  and  left  an 
undying  memory. 


THE   STORY   OF   ELIA 

HARLES  LAMB,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Elia,  is  known  as  the  gracious  and  engaging 
author  of  many  tales  and  essays,  is,  as  a  per- 
sonality, one  of  the  most  pathetic  figures  of 
early  nineteenth  century.  His  whole  lifework 
was  in  some  sense  the  expression  of  the  lessons  that 
life  had  taught  him,  and  this  had  been  a  bitter 
process. 

As  a  young  man  Lamb  early  developed  a  fondness 
for  literature  and  the  stage  which  is  reflected  in 
many  of  his  essays.  He  was  a  schoolmate  of  Cole- 
ridge, and  in  later  years  this  childish  friendship 
became  a  lasting  thing  for  them  both.  He  tried  to 
support  himself  by  writing,  but,  as  this  proved  to  be 
a  disastrous  undertaking,  entered  the  office  which  he 
has  described  as  ' '  The  Old  South  Sea  House. ' ' 

From  his  essays  we  get  glimpses  of  the  charming 
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externals  of  his  life,  the  theatre,  to  which  he  was 
devoted,  the  old  friends  whose  peculiarities  he  saw, 
and  loved,  the  streets  of  London,  which  were  his  espe- 
cial delight.  Lamb  is  essentially  a  lover  of  the  city 
highways  and  byways,  and  interested  in  exploring 
each  new  street  like  a  new  friend.  We  get  sugges- 
tions of  this  in  a  passage  like  the  following : 

*'The  mendicants  of  this  great  city  were  so  many 
of  her  sights,  her  lions.  I  can  no  more  spare  them 
than  I  could  the  cries  of  London.  No  corner  of  a 
street  is  complete  without  them.  They  are  as  indis- 
pensable as  the  ballad  singer ;  and  in  their  picturesc  [ue 
attire  as  ornamental  as  the  signs  of  London.  They 
were  the  standing  morals,  emblems,  mementoes,  dial- 
mottoes,  the  spital-sermons,  the  books  for  children, 
the  salutary  checks  and  pauses  to  the  high  and  rushing 
tide  of  greasy  citizenry — 

Look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there. 
Above  all  those  old  blind  Tobits  that  used  to  line 
the  wall  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Garden,  before  modern  fas- 
tidiousness had  expelled  them,  casting  up  their  ruined 
orbs  to  catch  a  ray  of  pity,  and  (if  possible)  of  light, 
with  their  faithful  Dog  Guide  at  their  feet — whither 
are  they  fled?  or  into  what  corners,  blind  as  them- 
selves, have  they  been  driven,  out  of  the  wholesome 
air  and  sun  warmth  ?  immersed  between  four  walls,  iu 
what  withering  poorhouse  do  they  endure  the  penaltj; 
of  double  darkness,  where  the  chink  of  the  dropt  half- 
penny no  more  consoles  their  forlorn  bereavement, 
far  from  the  sound  of  the  cheerful  and  hope-stirring 
tread  of  the  foot-passenger?  "Where  hang  their  use- 
less staves  ?  and  who  will  farm  their  dogs  ? ' ' 

The  man  who  was  capable  of  writing  this  bit  of 
intimate  pleasantry  was  also  capable  of  the  profound- 
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est  sacrifices  which  an^  man  can  make.  His  sister, 
Mary  Lamb,  was  a  very  sympathetic  and  beautiful 
companion  during  the  periods  of  health,  but  she  was 
unhappily  subject  to  seasons  of  insanity,  when  she 
was  obliged  to  resort  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane. 
In  1776  she  had  been  seized  with  such  an  acute  attack 
that  she  killed  her  mother,  and  would  have  been  con- 
fined to  a  hospital  for  life  had  it  not  been  for  Lamb's 
agreement  to  watch  over  her  himself.  To  this  task  his 
whole  life  was  devoted. 

The  brother  and  sister  were  inseparable.  They 
seemed  to  understand  each  other  very  thoroughly,  and 
worked  in  complete  sympathy.  Even  in  their  misfor- 
tune they  were  together,  and  there  is  a  pitiful  tale  of 
brother  and  sister,  the  one  in  the  grip  of  her  malady, 
and  the  other  suffering  from  a  milder  form  of  the 
same  affliction,  making  their  way  in  the  stillness  of 
night  to  the  great  bleak  hospital  where  Mary  could  be 
cared  for. 

Lamb  never  married.  There  is  an  essay,  called 
*' Dream  Children,"  in  which,  through  the  veil  of 
fancy,  he  suggests  to  us  the  regrets  which  w^e  know  he 
felt,  and  the  unsatisfied  longing  which  he  would  not 
appease.  He  realized  that  his  marriage  would  be 
impossible  as  long  as  he  had  the  guardianship  of  his 
sister,  and  the  knowledge  that  this  would  lay  upon  his 
wife  a  peculiar  burden  made  him  very  diffident  about 
offering  himself. 

The  story  of  Charles  Lamb's  life  is  the  story  of 
one  renunciation  after  another.  Not  only  were  these 
renunciations  great  and  serious  ones,  but  they  were 
made  with  a  simplicity  and  cheerfulness  which  mark 
them  for  special  distinction.  We  never  hear  of  Lamb 's 
complaining  under  the  misfortune  which  he  had  to 
bear,   but  we   do  hear  of  the  loyal,   even-tempered 
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acceptance  which  made  him  turn  the  severest  blows 
into  mirth.  This  light-heartedness  was  sometimes 
mistaken  for  shallowness  by  those  who  did  not  know 
him ;  but  his  friends  recognized  in  him  a  man  who  was 
able  to  bear  without  flinching  the  heaviest  burdens 
which  can  come  to  a  human  being:. 


TRUTH  OF  INTERCOURSE 

UT  it  is  easier  to  draw  the  outline  of  a  moun- 
tain than  the  changing  appearance  of  a  face ; 
and  truth  in  human  relations  is  of  this  more 
intangible  and  dubious  order:  hard  to  seize, 
harder  to  communicate.  Veracity  of  facts  in  a  loose, 
colloquial  sense — not  to  say  that  I  have  been  in  Mala- 
bar when  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  never  out  of  Eng- 
land, not  to  say  that  I  have  read  Cervantes  in  the 
original,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  know  not  one 
syllable  of  Spanish — this,  indeed,  is  easy  and  to  the 
same  degree  unimportant  in  itself.  Lies  of  this  sort, 
according  to  circumstances,  may  or  may  not  be  impor- 
tant ;  in  a  certain  sense  even  they  may  not  be  false. 
The  habitual  liar  may  be  a  very  honest  fellow,  and 
live  truly  with  his  wife  and  friends;  while  another 
man,  who  never  told  a  formal  falsehood  in  his  life, 
may  yet  be  himself  one  lie,  heart  and  face,  from  top  to 
bottom.  This  is  the  kind  of  lie  that  poisons  intimacy. 
And,  vice  versa,  veracity  to  sentiment,  truth  in  a 
relation,  truth  to  your  own  heart  and  your  friends, 
never  to  feign  or  falsify  emotion — that  is  the  truth 
which  makes  love  possible  and  mankind  happy. 

Truth  of  intercourse  is  something  more  difiBcult 
than  to  refrain  from  open  lies.     It  is  possible  to  avoid 
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falsehood  and  yet  not  tell  the  truth.  It  is  not  enough 
to  answer  formal  questions.  To  reach  the  truth  by 
yea  and  nay  communications  implies  a  questioner 
with  a  share  of  inspiration  such  as  is  often  found  in 
mutual  love.  Yea  and  nay  mean  nothing;  the  mean- 
ing must  have  been  related  in  the  question.  Many 
words  are  often  necessary  to  convey  a  very  simple 
statement ;  for  in  this  sort  of  exercise  w^e  never  hit  the 
gold ;  the  most  we  can  hope  is  by  many  arrows,  more 
or  less  far  off  on  different  sides,  to  indicate,  in  the 
course  of  time,  for  what  target  we  are  aiming,  and 
after  an  hour's  talk,  back  and  forward,  to  convey  the 
purport  of  a  single  principle  or  a  single  thought. 
And  yet,  while  the  curt,  pithy  speaker  misses  the  point 
entirely,  a  wordy,  prolegomenous  babbler  will  often 
add  three  new  offenses  in  the  process  of  excusing  one. 
It  is  really  a  most  delicate  affair.  The  world  was 
made  before  the  English  language,  and  seemingly 
upon  a  different  design.  Suppose  we  he,ld  our  con- 
verse not  ru  words  but  in  music ;  those  who  have  * '  a 
bad  ear"  would  find  themselves  cut  off  from  all  com- 
merce, and  no  better  than  foreigners  in  this  big  world. 
But  we  do  not  consider  how  many  have  a  bad  ear  for 
words,  nor  how  often  the  most  eloquent  find  nothing 
to  reply.  I  hate  questioners  and  questions ;  there  are 
so  few  that  can  be  spoken  to  without  a  lie.  ^^Do  you 
forgive  mef  Madam  and  sweetheart,  so  far  as  I 
have  gone  in  life  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  discover 
what  forgiveness  means.  ^'Is  it  still  the  same  between 
usf"  Why,  how  can  it  be?  It  is  eternally  different; 
and  yet  you  are  still  the  friend  of  my  heart.  '*I)o  you 
understand  mef  God  knows;  I  should  think  it 
highly  improbable. 

The  crudest  lies  are  often  told  in  silence.     A  man 
may  have  sat  in  a  room  for  hours  and  not  opened  his 
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teeth,  and  yet  come  out  of  that  room  a  disloyal  friend 
or  a  vile  calumniator.  And  how  many  loves  have 
perished  because,  from  pride,  or  spite,  or  diffidence, 
or  that  unmanly  shame  which  withholds  a  man  from 
daring  to  betray  emotion,  a  lover,  at  the  critical  point 
of  the  relation,  has  but  hung  his  head  and  held  his 
tongue?  And  again,  a  lie  may  be  told  by  truth,  or  a 
truth  conveyed  by  a  lie.  Truth  to  facts  is  not  always 
truth  to  sentiment;  and  part  of  the  truth,  as  often 
happens  in  answer  to  a  question,  may  be  the  foulest 
calumny.  A  fact  may  be  an  exception;  but  the  feel- 
ing is  the  law,  and  it  is  that  which  you  must  either 
garble  or  belie. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  CRIMEA 

I  HERE  is  no  happier  story  of  reform  achieved 
by  persistent  and  devoted  effort  than  that  of 
what  Florence  Nightingale  accomplished  in 
the  hospitals  and  army  camps  of  England. 
Florence  Nightingale  was  born  in  Italy,  in  the  city 
for  which  she  was  named.  May  15,  1820,  though  she 
was  brought  up  and  educated  in  England.  The  stories 
which  are  told  of  her  childhood  show  that  she  was  as 
much  interested  then  as  later  in  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  helpless,  though  at  that  time  she  had  to  be  content 
with  animals  for  her  care. 

Nursing  and  hospital  management  were  at  that 
time  far  from  as  efficiently  managed  in  England  as 
anywhere  else  on  the  continent,  and  as  soon  as  she 
reached  young  womanhood,  Miss  Nightingale  went 
abroad  to  study  nursing.  For  six  months  she  was  at 
Kaiserswerth,  where  she  undertook  such  a  prolonged 
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and  intensive  study  of  conditions  that  she  was  soon 
fully  master  of  the  details  of  hospital  management. 
This  was  followed  by  a  period  of  training  at  a  Paris 
hospital,  after  which  she  returned  to  England. 

In  England  she  found  plenty  of  work  to  do.  A 
hospital  for  temporarily  incapacitated  gentlewomen 
was  in  a  bad  position,  both  financially  and  otherwise, 
and  she  undertook  its  reorganization.  Her  fortune 
was  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  institution,  and  she 
enlisted  the  help  of  her  friends  to  further  her  desire. 
It  was  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  enterprise,  and  was 
brought  to  a  sound  basis. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  her  ambition  to  be- 
come a  nurse  was  encouraged  and  fostered  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe  and  his  wife,  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
whose  sympathy  and  advice  helped  her  to  continue 
in  the  task  for  which  she  was  so  well  fitted. 

When  the  year  1854  came,  bringing  with  it  the 
horrors  of  the  Crimean  wars,  the  great  opportunitj^ 
came  which  she  had  been  waiting  for.  The  story  of 
the  privations  which  the  soldiers  were  suffering  was 
appaUing.  The  simplest  means  for  taking  care  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  w^re  not  available,  and  men  were 
dying  by  thousands  for  want  of  proper  care.  At  this 
point  Florence  Nightingale  offered  her  services  to  the 
Government,  and  was  sent  with  a  group  of  nurses  to 
Scutari,  where  she  began  her  work. 

The  conditions  were  frightful.  She  had  scarcely 
reached  the  hospital  when  the  stream  of  wounded  from 
the  terrible  battle  of  Balaclava  began  to  come  in,  and 
the  strain  on  her  was  severe.  She  worked  without 
intermission,  often  standing  for  twenty  hours  at  a 
stretch,  while  the  wounded  and  dying  were  brought  in 
to  her. 

It  was  her  custom  to  be  present  in  the  operating 
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room  when  the  men  were  being  operated  on  in  order 
to  cheer  them  so  far  as  it  was  possible.  At  night  she 
used  to  go  through  the  wards,  lamp  in  hand,  stooping 
here  and  there  to  say  a  kindly  word  to  some  patient, 
and  earning  the  title  of  ' '  The  Angel  of  the  Crimea. ' ' 

The  result  of  the  new  measures  which  her  group 
of  nurses  adopted  was  such  that  the  proportion  of 
deaths  among  the  ten  thousand  men  under  her  charge 
decreased  from  42  per  cent,  or  nearly  half,  to  about  2 
per  cent.  Even  in  spite  of  ill  health  she  kept  at  her 
work,  and  earned  the  endless  gratitude  of  England. 
When  it  became  known  that  she  was  to  return  home, 
plans  were  made  to  send  a  battleship  to  convey  her, 
and  a  tremendous  reception  was  planned.  But  her 
lifelong  modesty  showed  itself  here,  and  she  quietly 
boarded  a  French  ship  and  reached  her  country-home 
long  before  anyone  was  aware  that  she  was  in  the 
country  at  all. 

Her  health  never  fully  recovered  from  the  strain 
and  the  hardships  of  those  months,  but  the  experience 
she  had  gained  in  managing  the  hospitals  was  of  use 
to  the  country  in  many  ways.  She  was  instrumental 
in  sending  teachers  around  to  the  cottages  of  the  poor, 
teaching  them  how  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
raising  the  standards  of  living  among  them.  During 
the  American  Civil  War  and  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  she  was  consulted  by  the  authorities,  and  made 
reports  which  were  of  use  at  those  times. 

In  1907  she  was  decorated  by  King  Edward.  This 
was  near  the  end  of  her  life,  for  she  died  in  1910,  one 
of  the  most  heroic  women  of  her  day. 


I 


